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ABSTRACT 

This publication includes reports of research on 
children in progress or recently completed froa September 1972 
through February 1973. Each entry indues info^atioh concerning the 
investigator, purpose, subjects, methods/.duratioh^ cooperating 
grourps, and findings (if available)* The r^orts are listed under 
.several topical headings: (1) long<^tera research, (2rv9^ovth and 
development, (3) speqial 9[roups of children, the e^iXd in the 
family, (5) socioeconomic and cultural factors/x(6) educational 
factors ^dV^3:vices, (7) social services, and (&( healtr\services. 
In, addition to^the reports oj^ research, an extensiye bibliography on 
multiply handlcap^d children is included. (BRT) 
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PREFACE 



Research Relating to Children. Bulletin 3J includes reports of research in progress or rcceirtlj^ 
completed research. With the exception of the section on Long-Term Research, it does not 
repeat studies ineluded in Bulletins 3 through iO, even though they are stil! in progress. This 
'iss«e» therefore, docs not reflect all research relating to children, butV)nly resc;irch reported 
to us froTji September (972 through February 1973. 

In addition to reports of current research, Bulletin i/ contains a bibliography e^titfed Mahiply 
j ^ Handicapped Children: A Bibliography. The bibliography is divided into five sections: (I) Charac* 
/ ' leristicsi {2) Diagnosis and Therapy, ^) Programs and Services* (4) Teaching Techniques and 

f Teacher Preparation,' and (5) Gypncral Information, 

Publication references and plans are cited in tlie abstracts of research in the. bulletin. The 
Clearinghouse, however, docs not maintain information on the publications of the investigators. 
If you wish to obtaih further details about any of the projects, please cheek professional journals 
in the appropriate Reld, or wni^dtrcctly to the tnvestigatQr. 

We wish to thank investigators who have submitted reports of their research^ and those who* 
^have informed us^of other studies. We wish to acknowledge the valuable assistanee of the Science 
Information Exchange and the foundations which provide ys^with information abouCtheir research 
grants. 

^ Lilian 0. Katz, Ph D, 
I Director ^ 
' * ERIC Clearinghouse on Early<*hildhood;Education 
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Goldberg. Maxwell H. and Swinlon. John R" {Bi}s. ) Bthtdne^syeseti^ch^ The expanding fromiers. 
A litn'rai perspective, 1969, 544 pp. Available from: Pennsylvania Stale University 

Press. University Park Slyf^on. Pennsylvania 16802. $12.50. 

Adjusimcnt <To Environment). Adolescents. Agency Role. Coun^ettng. Educa- 
tional Research. Exceptional Child Research. Family Relalipimip. Motivation. 
Multiply Handicapped* Oeeupalional Gutdanee. Older AduRs. Parent Child.Rela- 
lionship. Personal Adjustment. Research Needs. Servtees. Social Attitudes. Social 
Life. Technologieal Advancement. Visually Handieapped* Vocafional Adjustment, 
Vocational Rehabilitation \ 

Graham. Milton D. Multiply unpaired hiind children-- A national prMem^ 1968. 82 pp. Available 
fmm: American Foundation for the Blind. 15 West 16th Street. New York. New York 
1001 1. No price indicated. 

I 

Edueattonal Needs. Exceptional Child Research. Multiply Handicapped* National 
- Surveys. Stati.stieal Data. Visually Handicapped 



Green, Albert. A prevenlive care guide for multihandicapped children- Dental care begins at 
home. Rehahilitation Utcromre. 1970, 3HI>. 10-12. ^ ^ 

" Dental Health. Dental Hygienists. Dietetics. Eating Habits. Exceptional Child 
Service?;, Health Actrvilics. Multiply Handicapped. Prenatal Intluenccs. Prevention 

y 

^Grecne. Frederick L. V; ai. Resources for prafessionals inxohed »W/>) the edttcation or treatment 
of multi-impaired, visually handicupp^ children. RMSEIMC Bibliographic Series. 
Volume IL 1969. 64 pp. HD042 285. I 

Aurally Handicapped, Blbliogmphics. Emotionally Disturbed. Etiology. Excep- 
tional Child Education. Intervention. Lcaming Disabilities, Mentally Handicapped. 
Multiply Handicapped. Physically Handicapped. Speech Handicapped* Visually 
^ Handicapped*' VtKaiiohal Rehabilitation 

1 

Hammer. Edwin K: Deaf blind cJiiUren: A list (\f rcfcrmces. 1969. 63 pp. ED 040 520. 

* n 
Bibliographies. Dc;if Bhnd. Exceptional Child Education. Exceptional Child 
Research, Exceptional Child ScrvicX*s, Multiply Handicapped- Periodicals, Refer- 
ence Matcriuls 



Harris. Gail A. The identification of deaf-blind school-agc individuals in Michigan. American 
AnnahofthvOeaf. 1972. \ M{?>h 386-388. 

Dc*af Blind, Edueatihnal Needs. Fxeeptional Child Research, fdentification. Inci- 
dence. Multiply HandtcMppcd. Stale Surve>s 
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^Lowe, Armin iind Wosienmann, Bcnno. Bibliographie des taubbtih^enwesens (Bibliography on 
deaf-bUndtwss). 1969, 47 pp. Available in English translation rrom: Scftriften Zur Sondpr- 
padagokik, 46 Dortmund, Lind^mannstrassc 80, West Germanyn No price indicated. 

Annotated Bibliographies, Bibliographies, l!>eaf Blind,*E\ceptiona] Child Educa- 
tion, Geiman Literature* Multiply Handicappe<l 



Lowenfeld, Berthold. \fttUihandicappvd htind and deaf-blind children in California. 1968. 101 
pp. ED 032 663. ' ' ^ 

Blind, Counseling Services, Deaf Blind, Educatiorlal Programs, Emotionally Dis- 
turbed, Etiology, Exceptional Child Research, Incidence, Mentally Handicapped, 
Multiply Handicappcdi Out of School Youth, Ptjysically Handicapped. Preschool 
.Children, Psych oeducattonal Clinics, Residential Schools, Speech Handieapped, 
Visual Acuity, Visually Handicapped 



McDadc, Paul R. The importance of motor development and mobility skills for the institutionalized 
blind mentally retarded. New Outlook for the Blind. 1969, 63(10), 3^2-317. , 

ft 

Exceptional Child Education, Institutionalized (Persons), Mentally Handicapped, 
Mobility, Multiply Handicapped, Participant Characteristics* Travel Training, 
h^' Visually Handicapped 

Mclntyre, Keren Hamburger. Bibiiof^raphy on the deaf and hahd<^ hearing. 1968, 47 pp. ED 
0^ 524. 

Auditory Evaluation, Auditory Training, Aurally Handicapped, Bibliographies, 
' Comipunication Skills, Curriculum Guides, Deaf, Educational Programs, Excep- 
tional Child Edu<Aition, Hard of Hearing, Hearing Aid^i, Instructional Media, Lan- 
guage Development, Multiply Handicapped, Pareni Education, Professional P^r- 
M>nnel, Student Evaluation, Teacher Education, Tcjicher Supervision, Vocational 
^ Rehabilitation 



Nuw York State Education Department, Division for Handicapped Children, Albany, New York. 
The cfutUcnf^t of edta ating the preschool hiind clutd with t^idtiple handicops, 1970, 
75 pp. ED048 68L 

Conference Reports, Early Childhood, Exceptional Child Education, Multiply 
Handicapped^ Preschool Educiition, Visually Handicapped 

Porter, Rutherford B. The significance of similarities between education and special education. 
Contemporary bUiiication, 1971,42(3), 109-114. 

Curriculumi Exceptional Child Education, Bxcepitonal Children, Handicapped 
I Children, Learning Disabilities, Regular Class Placement* Special Education, 

I Teacher Edtication 
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Rucker, Chauncy N. and Rabinstein, John E. (Eds.) Excepfiona! children: An introduction. 
1969, 142 pp. Available fix»m: MSS EducationaJ Publishing Company, Inc., 19 East 
48th Street. New York. New York 10017. No price indicated. 



^Auralty Handicapped, Delinquents, Disadvantaged Youth, Emotionally Disturbed, 
Exceptional Child Education, Gifted, teaming Disabilities, Mentally Han- 
dicapped, Minimally Brain Injured^ Multiply Handicapped, 'Program Evaluation, 
Visually Handicapped 



Skertich. George Educational specifications. Trainable mentally handicapped and multiply 
handicapped facility. 1970, 28 pp. Available from: Thornton Area Public School Associa- 
tion, 250 West Sibley Boulevard, Dalton, Illinois 60419. No prfcei indicated. 

Building Design. Educational Facilities. Facility Requirements, Multiply Han- 
dicapped, Trainable Mentally Handicapped 



Southwestern Region Deaf-Blind Center, Sacramento, California. Directory of programs for 
deaf blind children. 1971 , 12 pp. Available from: Division of Special Education, California 
State Departtnent of Education, 721 Capitol Mali, Sactamento, California 95814. No 
price indicated. ' - 

Deat Blind, Directories, Exceptional Child Edqpation, Multiply Handicapped, 
Special Classes, Special'Schools 



Temporary State Commission to Study and Investigate the Problems of th^ Deaf, Albany, New 
York. The needs of the deaf and hearing impaired. Degislative Document No. 99. 1970, 
430 pp. ED 043 165. * ^ . 

Annual Reports, Aurally Handicapped, Hearing Aids, Identification, Individual 
Needs. Insurance Pirograms. Multiply Handicapped; Preschool Education, Preven- 
tive Medicine, Special Services 



""Temporary S^late Commission to Study and Investigate the Problems of the Deaf.Albany, Mew 
York. The needs of the deaf and hearing impaired. The 4th annual report on the findings 
and recommendations concerning the needs, services and programs to oid the deaf 
ftearing impaired of New York Sta^ 1971, 314 pp. ED 050 51 1. 



Annual Reports, Aurally Handicapped, Certification, Exceptional Child Services, 
Hearing Aids, Mentally Handicapped, Multiply Handicapped, Professional Person- 
nelt State Legislation. State Programs 
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HOW TO ORDER DOCUMENTS CITED IN 
BIBLIOQRAPHY ON MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILOREN 

Citations coniained in ihe bibliogj-aphy include U) periodicals* which may be obtaif»ed from libraries; (2) books* pnmphlcli;* etc-, which 
may be purchased directly fiomthe sources ctled tn Ihe bibliography: and (3) ERIC documenis dei>oi«d by an ED number in rhe bibliography > 
which may be purchased by fiUing in ihe Order Blank below^ 

ERIC documents may be ordered eiiher on micorfiche (MF) or in hard copy <hC). To read MF (a rransparent film card) you need 
a microfiche reader* available in many libraries. HC is a photo* re produci ion of the original documenl. 
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Payment muM accompany order* un<icr $10,00. 
Mail thjs form and your check to ■ 

LEASCO Information Producis. Inc. 
CRIC Docunicm RcproductKjn Service 
P.O. Box Drawer O^ 
BcthcsJa. Maryland 20014 




LONG-TERIVV RESEARCH 

Noie: The reporU in this section concern 
research programs that are continuous. 



31-AA-1 LONGtTUOINAL STUDY OF CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Invest igator<s): Lester W. Sontag. M.D., Director Emeritus; and Frank Falkner, 
Director. Pels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development, Antioch College, 
800 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45381 

Purpose; To study adult personatityi adjustment, and aging processes of subjecU whose 
health, growth, personality development, and environment have been studied since birth. 
Methods:'The program included. a study of the aging processes of the subjects' parents 
in relation to physical and biochemical measures made e^arlier It wilJ include studies of 
parental childrearing practices in the^ same famili^ for two generations, constancy of 
autonomic response patterns to stress from childhood to young adulthood, and the rela- 
tionship of response patterns to psychosomatic disorders in adulthood. Blood lipids in 
relation to body composition and change in composition will also be studied. * 
Cooperating eroup(s): Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Edifcatioh, and 
Welfare. ^ 



31-AA'2 LONGITUDINAL CROSS^ULTURAL 6TUDY OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



Investfgator<s); Harben Boutourlin^^ Young, M.D., Research "Associatei Human Growth 
and Development, School of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston, Massachusetts 
02115. (Address correspondence to; Harben Boutourline Young, M.D., Harvard Florence 
Research Project. Via Vene/iia 10, Florence, Italy.) 

Purpose; To observe the long-term effects of environment on growth and health; i.e., 
the influence of environmental'factors upon physical and mental development, and their 
mode of action and interaction with genetic endowment. 

Subjects: Several hundred males, studied from prepuberty, each, with four grandparents 
from the same geographical ^.one of southern Italy* who now livej\the)markedly different 
cultures of Boston. Rome, and Palermo; other groups of tOO girldr^nd several hundred 
boys in Florence* Italy; and 200 girls in Boston. ' , 

Methods: Repeated medical, anthropometrici and psychologiic:al examinations nave been 
conducted, family interviews held <to-evaluate childrearing practices), and n^utritioDal and 
sociocultural data have be«n collected. Current work uhder analysis includes a cross- 
cultural study of moral values', studies of biological age and its estimation; 'estimation of 
socioeconomic status across cultures; and a study of changing hemoglotfin values ici 
adolescent males. Work that involves further and, continuing data collection includes 
prediction of growth variables; a cro&s-cultural study of creativity and its environmental 
determinants; a study of left-handed subjects in the relatively permissive and intolerant 
cultures of the United States and Italy; and an analysis of menstrual symptoms in both 
cultures. 

Duration: 1956-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s); Grant Foundation; Wen ner Gren. Foundation; Olivetti Corporation; 
Universities of Florence, Rome, and Palermo. 
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Publications: Perceptual and Motor SktUs. 1966/23, 55-40; Buftetin of the international 
Epidemiological Association. 1965, 12, 1936; American Journal of Diseases of Children. 
1963, 106. 568-577. 



31-AA-3 CHILD HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

^ lnv«st1gator(s)£ Jacob Yerushalmy, Ph.D., Professor of Biostatistics, School of Public 

V V Health, University of California ai Berjceley, Berkeley, California 94720; Stephen Thomas, 

Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology; and Edgar Schoen, M.D., 
Director, Department of Pediatrics. Kaiser Foundation Hospital. Oakland, California 9461 1. 
Purpose; To investigate the relationship of parents' biologic, genetic, and environmental 
influences (including events during pregnancy, labor, and delivery) to the normal and 
abnormal development of offspring. " ^ 

Subjects: Members of the Kaiser Foundation He/lth plan (a prepaid mejiical care program) 
who reside in the San Francisco -East Bay area/ * ^ 

Methods; Expected byproducts ^of the invostigation are the relationships of factors 
studied to (1) wasted pregnancies in th^ foirns of early fetal death; perinatal mortality, 
infant and child mortality; and (2) estimate/ of the incidence of different types of abnor- 
malities. The study. is a prospective, longuudinarVp^ involving both mother and*chi1d. 
Gravidas in the Department of Obstetric/ and children in the Pediatric Department are 
observed, interviewed, and given laboratory examinations. Physicians' observations arc 
systematized uniformly. Sp^fci4L,e^j^ts ire made tq obtain information on members of 
the study who do not return to the plan for mescal care. Detailed growth curves for 
children, ages birth to 6. and estitnates of illriesses and injuries in infancy an d^ the 
preschool child will be derived on a longitudit^af basis. . ^ ■ 
Duration; July 1959-indefinite; . 

Cooperating group(s); Permanente Medical Group; Kaisir Foundation Research Institute. 
Publications: Journ\jl of Pediatrics. August 1967. 7|(2), 164-172; Pediatrics. 1967, 
- 39, 940-941; American Journal of Obstetrics and GynecotoRw February 15. 1964, 88(4), 
505-518. 



31-AA-4 THE BERKECEY, CALIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

Investigalor<s): Dorothy H. Eichorn, Ph.D.. Research Psychologist, Institute of Human 
Developnient. University of California at Berkeley. Berkeley, CalifQrnia 94720. 
Purpose: To stud^ the mental and physical growth of normally healthy persons from 
birth to the present. 

Subjects: 60 full'-term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley hosf^itals in 1^28 to 1929 
of white, English-speaking parents; and 140 offspring of these subjects^ ages birth to 20, 
seen irregularly. * ' 

Methods: The same data. appropriHe\for age. were collected for the subjects and their 
offspring. Beginning in the first week of lif^t tests of mental and motor development, 
pediatric examinations, and interviews were conducted at frequent interval*; during growth. 
At all visits, inquiries were made concerning current health and recent illnesses. 
Anthropometrics, body photographs, and skeletal X-rays wei:e taken at most ages. Socio- 
economic data were collected. Studies of the physical aspects of growth include analyses 
that compare health histories with physical growth and with skeletal maturation. Emo- 
tional and other personality variables are being studied for consistency, and^ in variotjs 
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interrelations with maternal behavior in infancy, birth histories, socioeconomic status, 
and intellectual and physical growth. 
Duration: 1.928-continuing, 

Publlcttions: Amerkan Psychologist, 1968, 23(1), U17; Monograph of the Society for. 
Research in^hild Development, 1963, 28; Bayer, Leona and Bayley, Nancy, Growth 
diagnosis: Selected methods for interpreting and predicting physical development from 
one year to maturity. Chicago: University of Chicago Pr^, 1959. 



31-AA-5 iSROWTH^Fl^CHOPHYSIOLbGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

, IfivestigjAtdr(s>: Wagner H, Bridger, M.D,, Associate Professor of Psychiatry; and 
Beverly pirhs, Ph,D,, " Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University* Bronx, New York I046L 

Purpose; To investigate the origins and course of development of individual differences 
in neonates, 

Sbbjecls: Normal, healthy, full-term babies. 2 to 5 days old, born at Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center. 

Methods: A neonatal behavioral profile, which was established fn previous studies, will 
be used. The profile includes behavioral and heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, 
feeding, sleep, and nonstimulus periods of observation. Neonates will be follc^wed at ages 
2 weeks, and 1, 2, 3, and 4 months to measure the stability of early appearing traits and 
their relation to later behaviors. Data will be analyzed with respect to stabMity of early 
appearing behaviors and the relationship between neonatal behavior andXmaternal and 
birth history. 

Duntion: 1966-continuing. 
\ ^ Cooperating eroupfs): National Institute of Mental Health. Public Health Seryid^, U.^ 
* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, \ 
PubUcitions: In Grant Newton and Seymour Levine (Eds,). Early experience and be- 
havior: Psychobiology ^f Oevelopment. Springfield. Illinois: Charles C, Thomas. 1968; 
^ Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 28, 316, ■ ' 



31-AA-6 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF.DENTOFACIAL SKELETAL, PHYSICAL GROWTH, AND 
NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

lfivestieator(s): Bhim S, Savara, D,M.D., M.S,. Chairman, Child Study Clinic. Dental 
School. University of Oregon. Portland, Oregon 97201, 

Purpose: To study the dentofacial growth of children, assessment and skeletal age 
related to facial growth, and variations in physique and its effect on dentofacial growth; 
and to determine heritable traits. 

Subjects; 420 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 18. 300 children have beetv 
observed for more than 10 years* 

Methods: Cephalograms, hand, wrist, and calf X-rays, intraoral X-rays, study casts» 
anthropometric measurements, and photographs are taken; and oral examinations are 
administered to the subjects. Children are examined every 6 months until they are 14 
.years old. » 
Duration: l9S0-continuing. 

Cboperiling groupfs): University of Oregon Dental School: National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
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Pubticatioiis: Angte OihodonthL 1968, 38, 104-120; American Journat of Orthodontics. 
1969, SS, I33-IS3: American Journat of Physical AnthropoioHv. 1969. 30(2), 3IS-3I8; 
Bulletin of she Academy of General Dentistry. June 1969, 27-31; Journal of Dentistry 
for Children. November-Ekcember 1969, M; American Journal of Orthodontics. 1970, 
S7(6), S6NS72; Journaf of Dental Research. 1970, 49(4), 885: Advances in Oral Biofpf^y 
New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 1-9; Journal of the Atnertcan Dental Asso- 
ciation. 1970, 81, 6S3-66I; Oro/ Health. 1971, 61(10), 19-28; American Journal Sf 
Orthodontics. 1971, S9(S), 488-300; Symposium on Close-Ranfie PhotoRramtnetrv. Urbana: 
University of Illinois, I97L Pp. 36S-369. - 



31-AA-7 NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN PREPARATION 

1nve$tigiitor<s): S. Idell Pyle, Ph.D., Research Associate in Anatomy, School of Medicine, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W. Grculich, Ph,D., 
Research Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bcthesda^ 
^ Maryland 20014; and staff of the National Center for Health Statistics involved in the 
National Health Survey, Public Health Service, U.S. Ckpa^rtment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D C. 2020L 

Purpose; To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal development of 
children to provide a basts for identifying maturity levels of growing bones in the hands, 
elbow^, shoulders, hips, knees, ^nd feet of children and youths according to the shapes 
of the bone shaddws in an X-ray film. 

Subjects: Approximately hOOO healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 
Methods: The bone shadows in an X-ray film display a modal rate of growth of each 
bone by illustrating regularly occurring osseous features which develop in series in the 
surface of the bone cortex as it calcifies. A reference standard consists of films arranged 
as a series to'^show sequential osseous features which are alike in males and females. It 
is an instrument for measuring the skeletal maturity level of children; Films of the 
subjects, covering the full span of growth from birth to adulthood, have been used to 
prepare standards. A standard of reference for joints in the upper extremity is in prep- 
aration, with the section on the hand and wrist showing the application of cardinal 
maturity indicators of individual bones to handwrist bones which are anomalous in the 
number of their bone growth centers. For published standards, see Publications below. 
Cooperating group(s): Bohon-Brush Orowth Study Center, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; Ekpartmcnt of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University 
School of Public Health, Boston; National Center for Health Statistics, Roekville, Mary- 
land; Departments of Pediatries and Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; 
Merrill- Palmer Institute, Qsyoit; Department o( Education, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti. 

Publications: Greulich, W. W. and Pyle, S. I. A radiographic atlas of sfci^letal develop- 
ment of the hand and wrist. (2nd ed.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
I9S9; Hoerr, N. L.; Pyle, S. I.; and Francis, C. C. A radioj^raphic atla^^of skeletal 
development of the foot and ankle. (1st cd.) Springfield* Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1962; Pyle, S. I. and Hoerr, N. L. A standard of reference for the f^rowinj^ knee. (2nd ed.) 
Springfield, Illinois; Charles C. Thomas, 1969; Pyle S. I.; Waterhouse, A. M.; and Greulich, 
W. W. A standard of referents for the j^rowinj^ hand and wrist. (1st ed.) Cleveland: The 
Press of Case Western Reserve University, 1971. ^ ' ' 
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31-AA-0 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

]nv«tl(ator<s): Emest M, Ligon^ Ph,D,, Director; and staiT, Union College Character 
Research Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady^ New York 12308. 
Purpose: To develop more effective methods in character development in cooperation 
with families and character training agencies, (Character is defined in terms of three 
ditnensions: philosophy of values, breadth of social vision^ and suength of purpose,) 
Subjects: Children and families throughout the United States, The f£milies belong to 
churches, YMCAs, and schools but participate in the study as individual families. 
Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action research, in which the parti* 
cipants cooperate with the laboratory and use methods of coscientist research. Open* 
ended reports on research goals constitute the basic body of research data. An analysis 
of these data serves as the basis for the' development of new procedures and for the 
scientific reports that are published concerning it, , 

Findlnis: Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the home and 

character building agencies. Most of the findings relate to the home, learning, decision 

making, and metho<^s tot character development, plus descriptions of age level potentials, 

especially for decision making. 

Duration: 1935^K)ntinuing, 

Cooperating cir9up(s): Lilly Endowment, Inc, 

PubUcations: Catalog: Attitude Education and Character Developments which lists 44 publica- 
tions and includes a price list, is available from the investigator. 



31-AA-9 I^NGITUDINAL GROWTH STUDIES^F CHILDREN WITH CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH 
DEFECTS 

InvestlditoKs): Samuel Pruzanskyt D.D,S,, Director, Center for Ci'^niofacial Anomalies, 
Medical Center, University of Illinois, P,0, Box 6998, Chicago, Illinois 60680, 
Purpose: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology^ physiology, and postnatal 
development; and to plot the natural history of'children with craniofacial birth defects, 
Sulijects: Over 3,000 subjects, males and females, from infancy to adulthood. 
Methods: The subjects were initially , studied as infants^ Procedures included roentgeno- 
cephalometryt tomography, dental casts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, psycho- 
social and pediatric evaluations supplied additional information, K 
FindinBS: Patterns of growth have been delineated that are useful in clinical manage* 
ment. Some conditions have been shown to get worse; some show spontaneous improve* 
ment: and others remain unchanged, Syndrome^pecific cranial morphologies have been< 
described and genetic significance has been described. 
4 Coopemting troup(s); Illinois State Pediatric Institute; Division of Services for Crippled 

Children, University of Illinois; Cook County Children's Hospital; Division of Research, 
Maternal and Child Health Services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; National Institute of Dental Research, ' 
National Instrtutesof Health, Public Health Service, U,S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 

PbbUcatlons; Cleft Palate Journal 1971, 8, 239, A list of articles in journals of den- 
tistry, medicine, public healths speech and hearing, and psychology is available from the 
investigator. 
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31-AA 



10 YOUTH REPORTS ^ 

^ InvcflUtlitoi<t): Cecelia Sudia, Research ai\d Evaluation Division, ChildreR^ 

Bureau, Office of ChUd Development, U.S. Departmeht of Health* Education, and Welfare, 
PC Box U82, WashingtonJ3(c. 20013, 

Purpose: To collect and analyse opinions and values of high school age youths. 
Sut]Ject3:250 high school students: 

Methods: Students were randomly chosen from youth enrolled tk^college preparatory 
courses in high schools selected to cover urban and suburban schools in each of 12 
metropolitan, areas in the United States. Each, student was sent a set of short, open- 
ended questions and asked to report on the range of opinions in his school or neighbor- 
hood group. It is anticipated that the panel will be interviewed in this way two to three 
times a year Replies are coded for content; analysis is both quantitative and qualitative* 
Finding^: The method of mail iiiterview is successful with this group of students, and 
qualitative reports of opinion add considerable depth and range, as compared to typical 
polls of student opinions* 

Duntion: Spring 1969-continuing. ^ 

Publlcftionft: Teenagers discuss the "generation gap/' Youth Reports No. /, U.S* 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969; Youth reporters discuss '^problem 
drugs.** Youth Reports No. 2, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1970; Youth reporters discuss legal age restrictions* Youth Reports No. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 197L > ' 



31-AA-11 PHILADELPHIA CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD GROWTH 



lnvestieiitoi<s): Wilton M. Ifrogman, Ph.D., LLD*, Director, Philadelphia Center for 
Research i?i Child Growth; Geoffrey F. Walke r, B.D.S., Director. PhiladelpKfe Center for 
Craniofacial Biology. University of Pefinsylva lia* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146; an^ 
Francis E. Johnston* Ph.D.* Department of Aithropology, University of Texas. Austin, 
Texas 78712. 

Purpose: To develop standards and norms of physical growth and development for 
normal, healthy children in Philadelphia. 

Subjects: 300 white boys and 300 white girls: 250 black boys and 250 black girls; ages 
6 to 17* 

Methods: Cephalometry and somatome^ are employed. Measurements are linear, 
transverse, sagittal, circumferential, skin thickness (via skin calipers), X-ray films of^ 
left hand (routinely) and of upper arm or lower leg (reduced number of eases); also of 
head a^d face in norma laterales sinistra and norma faciates (roentgenographic 
ccpllSiK^fRctryX Dental models are taken. Histories secured arc (I) familial in terms of 
ethnic background and socioeconomic status: (2) medical (illness) a|fd dental (occlusion, 
dental stage, oral habits); and (3) genetic, in terms of the familial foecurrenee of trait{s) 
considered. All data may be referred to several age categories: (I) chronological a^e. 
(2) dental or eruptive age. and (3) skeletal or biojogical age. All data have been put on 
microfilm, coded, and stored in computer memory. (I) School Series: initially based on 
600 normal, healthy, white 6- to 12-yearold school children from five Philadelphia 
schools (ultimately followed to 22 schools). These cfiildrcn have provided the core data 
upon which the 7- to 17-year standards are based. (2) Negro American Series: b^scd 
^ on the semiannual study of 500 elementary school children. These children have provided 
the core data upon which the 7- to 17-year standards are based. (3J Orthodontic Series: 
now numbers 2,700 children from the Orthodontic Clinics of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (2.000) and the Children's Hospital (500). All of these children have been fo(|owed 
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through their treatment course (2 to 4 years/ average). There are pog^lreatment follOw- 
Mf studies on about JO percent of. them. (4) Cleft Folate Series: in cooperation with the 
Children's Hospital. These data are single preoperative roentgenographic ccphabnpetric, 
plus .selected somatometry. There are 600 such records and follow-up data on about 
10 percent of these children. (5) Coole/s Anemia Series: based on 120 children* Measure- 
ments, X-ray films, familiogenetic histories were taken, and therapeutic treatment was 
given. (6) Endocrine and Chromosomal Series: Children seen on a referral basis from 
Chndren*s Hospital. 

Duration; 1949-1971. ; ' " 

Cooperating group<s): Children's Hospital of Philadelphia; Philadelphia Board of Educa* 
y tion; School System, Archdio(^ of Philadelphia;^National Institute of Dental Research 

and National Institute of C|>ifd Sj^alth and Human .Development. Public Health Service, 
U.S* Departhfient of Healrti, Education, and Welfare* 

Publications: \fdrwifrj^of the Society for Reseorch in Child Development* May 1970, 



35(3, Serial No. ^^6) 



31-AA-12 LONQrrUDINAL GROWTH STUDY OF GUATEMALAN CHILDREI^F DIFFERENf 
RACIAL HISTORIES AND SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS 

Invc9tlg|ltOf(s); Francis E. Johnston* Ph.D., Professor, Department ^of Anthropology; 
Robert M. "Malina^ Ph.D., Associate Professor^ University of Texas, Austin^ Texas 78712; 
and Robert MacVean, Ed.D^. Vice-Rector. Universidad del Valle de Guatemala; and 
Director. American School, Guatemala City. Guatemala, 

Purpose: To study the interrelationships between growth measurements and performance 
measurements in a longitudinal sample of Guatemalan children of different genetic and 
socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Subjects: Approximately 2,000 male and female students, ages 6 to 16. enrolled in two 
public and two private schools in Guatemala City are examined each year. Children are 
of Guatemalan, European, and North American baclfgrounds. 

Methods: Subjects are examined each spring. Data gathered include anthropometric 
measurements, hand-wrist X-rays, results of intelligence and performance tests^ .and 
mdKcal examinatron records. Cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses of data will, be 
peri^ormed. ^ 
Duration: 1953-1975, ^ 

Cooperating croup<s)( American School. Ciuatemala City; Universidad del Valle de 
Guatemala; University of Texas. Austin, 



31-AAp13 prognostic VALUE OF NEONATAL BEHAVIORAL ASSESSMENTS 

Inveitlgaloris): Judy F. Rpsenblith. Ph.D.. Professor of Psychology. Wheaton College. 
Norton. Massachusetts 02766; and Associate Member. Institute of Life Sciences. Brown 
University, Box 1910. Trovidence. Rhode Island 02912. 

Purpose: To determine if standardized behavioral assessment of newborns can be used 
to identify a population at risk to later neurologically based developmental dysfunction. 
Subjects: Approximately 1.750 newborns^ 1,550 of whom participate in the Providence 
Collaborative Perinatal Research Project, ^ 
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Methods: The Rosenblith modification of the Graham Scale, a behavioral assessment, 
was used to determine the neurologieal. mursculfVT. and sensory status S( the newborns, 
Prognostie value of this scale is determined by relating it to criteria obtained in the 
follow-up assessments of the Collaborative Perinatal Research Project^ Replications qJ 
the original study based on 400 infants total almost four Data are now complete through 
' the fourth year psychological examination, 
FilKtlnii: Newborn measures are related to development at 8 months of age. Specific 
newborn signs are prognostic of later, dysfunction: hypersensitivity to light is indietitlve 
of severe neurological damage; unusual patterns of muscle tonicity arc related to Varying 
degrees of developmental problem^/ The newborn assessments could be routinely 
adapted by hospitals: the equipment costs less than $10; the time required for assessment 
is less than a 1/2 houn and the examination procedure can be taugtit to pura professional 
personnel* 

Duntkm: January l9S8-September I97S, 

Coopentlnt iroup(s): Providence Lying-in Hospital; Child Development Study and * 
Institute of Life Sciences, Brown University, 
, PublicftHons: Biofogia Neonatoriutfh ^ 1970. 15. 217-228; Amerkmt Avqtlemv of 
Ophthalmohgy and Otohrmgology. Transaahns* 1970. 74. 1215-1228; aubois-Poolscn. 
Lairy, and Remorid (Bds,) La fonction du regard, Colloque. 1971, 215-224 (publwrhed by 
^ Institut National de la Same et de la Recherche Mcdicale. Paris), 



31-AA-14 COUABORATIVE STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND OTHER NEUROLOGICAL 
AND SENSORY DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD ^ < 



lnvc8ti|iitoi(s): Heinz W, Berendes. M,D,. National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and^Strqke, National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service. U,S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Bethesda. Maryland 20014, 

Purpose: To investigate factors and conditions that affect parents: (|) conditions of 
pregnancy; e,^,. infections, trauma, bleeding, drugs, and progress of labor: (2) environ- 
mental factors that influence the mother. c,g.. social and economic conditions, emotional 
stress, and medical care; (3) biological factors in parents; e,g.. age, parity, medical and 
reproductive history, and immunologic characteristics; and (4) the genetic background of 
the parents. To investigate in the offspring: disorders of tfic nervous system at the time 
of delivery or disorders that appear during infancy or early childhood, including cerebral ^ 
palsy, mental subnormality. and behavioral disorders. ' 

Subjects: Approximately 8,000 live births a year from collaborating Institutions for 
6 years. Offspring are followed until 8 years of age. 

Methods: A detailed investigation of the independent variables will be directed towards 
the reevaluation of the effect of factors already suspected, clarification of the way in 
which these factors arc operativCi and the discovery of new factors. Information, fr^m 
women studied during pregnancy and from their offspring throughout infancy and early 
childhood, will be collected and analysed in a uniform way in a number of medical* centers 
throughout the country. Intensive study is made of a limited number of cases; less 
intensive studies are conducted for as many damaged children and abnormal pregnancies 
as possible* , 

Durfttlon: 19S6-continuing. . ' 

Cbopenting group(s): Charity Hospital New Orleans. Louisiana; Joh^is Hopkins University. 
School of Medicine, Baltimore. Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital, Childrcn*s Medical 
Center, and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massachusetts; 
University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis. Minnesota; Colunrbia-prcsbytcrian 
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. Medical Center. New York. New Yorki Children's Hospital of Buffalo, Buffal4>, New York; 

University of Orc^ion Medieal SchooL Portland. Oregon; Chitd|^en*s >lospital of Phila- 
, delphia and Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania;- Brown 'University. 

Providence. Rhode Island; University of Tennessee Medical School, Memphis, Tennessee; 

Medical Collceti)r Virginia. RieKmon^ Virginia. - ^ 

Publications: Chipman. S.Sw Lilienfeld, A.M.; ^d Donnelly, J.R (Eds.) Research 
methodohfix ami nrc^ts m fycrinatat xtutti^. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1966. Chapters 5 und 6. A hihfiography js available From the investigator 



31-AA-15 STUDY OF PERSONAUTY ORIENTED pEVELOPMENT BY THE TWIN INTRAPAIR 
COMPARISON METHOD 

* 

lnvcstifiator<s): William Pollin. M.D., Chief; Donald Cohen. M.D^ Clinical Associate; 
' and FJcunor DihMci Rcsc^irch Social Worker, Section on Twin and Sibling Sftidies, Adult 
Psychiatry Bnmch. National Institute of Mental Health. Health Services -and Mental 
Health Administraiion. PLrf>lic IJcalth Service, U.S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bethcsda, fylaryland 20014. 

Purpose: To understand the (^oniributions of genetic, constitutional, and environment 
(actors to. social, emotional, and cogmtive devllopment during the first years of in 
lipccifically. to explicate the faciorsMhat underlie the emergence of individuality, u^ng 
^ twins apd triplets as subjects, ^ 
Subjects:. Twins and triplets, from the prenatal period through elementary schox^l age. 
Methods: The central methodological principle emphasizes the effort to defmC mtc\sc\y 
developmenlal difference within infant and childhood MZ twin pairs« and iheii ^rch for 
the determinants of such dirferences. In iho longitudinal study, parents art interviewed 
as soory as *thc diagnosis of a twin pregnaney is made. Neurological* pooiatric. and 
developmental asscssme^pls are performed at birth and at 3- to 6-month ityervals during 
* ihc first years of life. The parents c^re interviewed \^t the same intervals about the 
children's development and family history. Ifi the preschool period, the Children receive 
standardized psychological testing, are observed in a standardized / nursery school 
sctjiiig. and are administered projective psychological testing! Childrenr and families arc 
visited al home and also seen in struciured office settings. In cro3s-sectional studies, 
children are jicen for developmental evaluation, psychological assessment, and obser- 
vations of free play, and iheir parenis are interviewed. The va/ue of questionnaire 
lechniques is bcin^ investigated. A general research question relates to the way in 
which constiiutional differences in ihe children elicit differejit type^ of parenting* arid the 
ways in which differcmiaf parental behavior shapes ihc emcrgen/e of personality differ- 
ences in ilic children. 
Duration; 1967-1980. 

91-AA-16 PREVENTIVELY ORIENTED SCHOOL MENTAIr HEALTH f^OGRAMS 

lnvestigator<s): FtViory L. Cowcn. Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, and 
Dirccior; 1^. A Di^r. Ph l^).. Research Coordinator; 1.. D. Ijfzo, M.A., Chief Psychologist: 
and 7^ A. I rosL M.A.. Chief Social Worker, Primary Mental Health Project. University 
of Rochester River Campus Siaiion, Rochester, New Yor^ 14627. 
Puiposc:To detect arid prevent school maladaptation. 
Subjeels: 7.500 school -children including 4,500 primary children in II preventively 
orienicd school mental health programs, j 
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Methods: Current research which originated in 1958 {see Research Rehiing to Children* 
Study I9-SS-7), includes 23 studies on training nonprofessionals, evaluation programs, 
process analyses, selection-process relations, selection-outcome relations, and process- 
outcome relations. Between 20 and 30 -different research instruments and assessment 
procedures are being used. 
Duration: February 1969-cominuing. 
Cooperating group(s): University of Rochest<fr, 



31-AA-17 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN THE CONTE)?? OFTHE DEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR 
AND INTERACTION 

Invcstlg|itoT(s): Margaret Bullowa, M,D., Researcher, Speech Communication Group, 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge,^ 
Massachusetts 02139, 

Purpose: To find the steps by which early stages of the child's language developmetit 
take place. 

Subjects: Four ^fi^stborn children from white, English-speaking, middle class families. 
Methods: Each child was observed from birth for at least 30 months at home at weekly 
intervals. On each visit a half hour continuous record was made on tape and film. An 
observer using a shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of ongoing 
behavior and interaction (o supplement the film taken by a robot camera, A timing signal 
was placed on the tape and film every 5 seconds. (The tape and him from an observation, 
may be synchronized duritrg playback in the laboratory,) In addition, dn^ independent 
team that consisted of a pediatrician and a developmental psychologist - visited each 
baby's home once a month to assess other aspects of maturation and development. 
Indexes to sound and transcripts were made from the tapes to permit rapid search. 
Tapes are analyzed by linguists interested in phonological, semantic and syntactic 
features. Synchronized tape Snd film is studied by linguists and by the principal investi- 
gator, who is interested in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms 
a part. 

Finding?: The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between 
the child's vocal sound production and actions with the same meaning in early per/or* 
motive sentences^ Such sentences are used by the child to communicate messages when 
he is showing something to someone, when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding 
is tbe spontaneous appearance of sentences with topic-comment construction in the 
child's speech even though parents rarely use this construction, (The construction is not 
characteristic of adult American English,) 
Duration: Pilot study, 1959-1965; present study, 1965-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s>: National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Journal of Child Psychiatry* 1964, III(l), 53; Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development. 1964, 29(1), 101-114; Language and Speech, 1964, 
7(2)t 107-1 U; Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Laboratory of Eiectronicst 
1966, 81, 181-186; Lingua* 1967, 19(1), 1-59; Foundations of Language, 1967, 1, 
37-65; Reibel, D. A. and Schane, S, A. (Eds.) Modern studies in English. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. 422-447; Bar-Adon, A. and Leopold, 
\ W, F. (Eds.) Child language: A bosk of readings. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., l^^7l; Journal of the American Academy of Child Psvchiatrv, 1971, 10(1), 
124-135; Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Laboratory of Elect ronics* M.I,T., 
1971, No. 100. r o 
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31-AA-16 THE HARVARD PRESCH0QI» PROJECT ^ I . 

Invest igalor(s): Burton While. Ph D*, iDirccior: /jcan Wallsl Ph.D,, Co-direclor. 
and Barbara Kaban, The Harvard Preschool Projeci, LaborMory of Human Devel- 

opment, Graduate School of ^ucation. Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian 
Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 1 
Purpose: To trace the development of ediicability and compctendt in children during the 
^ first 6 yc^ars of life; and simultaneously to trace thjJ^W'^'^r experi^ncejn such development. 
SubJecU: Presently, 32 normal children* ages 12 1o 32 tnonth^ of both sexes, half of 
whom were selected Jiecause they exhibited potentials to develop high degrees of general 
competence during the second and third years of life; while me other childrea seemed 
, Ijkely to develop a considerably lower level of competence. ■ 

Methods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experiment. Data arc 
collecicd by home observation and testing of the children onNhe average of 2 hours* per 
week. Qne observational technique consists of tape recordings in which * the ob^ver 
describes the child's activities. The data are tl^n coded onto forms using instruments 
developed for the project. Another technique involves a checklist record .of behavior. 
Testfi of language and cognitive development are administered regularly. Factors, 
f including streannr of experience, the child's competencies, and salient environmental 
influences, are measured. 

Findings: Amlysis of prelrminary data indicates that, the observation instruments are 
monitoring the development of competence in promising ways. Further indications of 
how childrearmg practices influence tlw process are becoming clear The mother or 
substitute, usually through indirect- action, is seen as the major environmental influence 
on the development of competence. A longitudinal experiment will be initiated this year. 
(See Researrh Relating to Children. Bulletin 22. May-December 1967, Study 22-DA-3, 

Duration: September I965*continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity; Carnegie Corporation, 
New York; Head Start. Office of Child Development, S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. ' ■ 



31-AA-ig LEARNING OF INCENTIVE VALUE IN CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s): Jum C. Nunnally, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, Vandcr- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

Purpose: To study the learning of incentive value in children through' the use of reward 
conditioning, 

^ Subjects: Elemcntury school children, ages 7 to 1 1. 

Methods: Neutral objects (usually nonsense syllables) are associated with receipt of 
reward, nonrcvvardi and loss of reward in various types of research designs. The 
amounts and kinds of condition reward value are measured in relation to verbal evalua- 
tion, reward expectancy, choice behavior, and measures of selective attention. 
^ Findings: Various consistent effects have been found on the dependent measures, and 
the research paradigms have been able to differentiate many treatment conditions con- 
cerned with secondary rewards. 
Duration: 1963-cohtinuing. 

Cooperating group(s>; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publieations: Rtlcigh. K. and Nunnally. S. C, A new measure of semantic appraisal 
for studies of secondary rewards. Psychononiic Science, 1970, 18, 203-205; Wilson, 
W. H. and Nunnally^ J. C, A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in children. 
Fxuhononm Stien<t\ 1971. 2,1 149-150. 
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31-AA-2b COLLABORATIVE PERINATAIl RESEARCH PROJECT 

[nwstigttloKs); Jolin A, Anderson. M,D,. Ph,D,,. Professor and Head, Etepartmcnt of Pediat- 
rics; and Robert Fisch. M,D,. Project Diiector, Child Development Study. University of 
Minnesota. Bo^t 487 Mayo Memorial, Minneapolis. Minnescfta ^^A^^, 
Purpose: To develop^ public health measures the prevenUon of pregnancy wastage and 
daniaged children, ^ ^ 

Subjects: Approximately ^,000 pregnant Avomen and their n^boms who will be followed 
* from binh to age 8, ^ ^ 

Mcthodsi 1^ following data wilt be collected from early pregnancy "Onward for the mother 
and child; history, physical examination, laboratory findings, labor and delivery, newborn observa^ 
tions, nursfng. pediatric-neurological examinations. 4-month pediatric evaluation, 3-year speech 
and hearing examination. 4-year psychological examination. 7-year pediatric-neurological and 
psychological examination, and 8-^year speech, language, and heari|ig examination. 
Duration: January 1958-July t974, - . 

'Cooperating groop(s): National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke. National 
Institutes 6f Health, Public Health Service. U< S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Boston Lying-in Hospital. Brown University, Providence; Charity Hospital. New Orltf^ans; Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Childrjen's Hospital, Phildalephia; Children's Medical Center. Boston; Columbia 
University, Yjork; Johns Hopldns University. Baltimore; Medical College, University of 
Virginia. Chariottesville; New York Medical College. New York"^ Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia; University of Oregon Medical 3ct)ool, Portland; University of T^nriessee College 
of Medicine, Memphis, ^ 
Publications: Results will be available from Dr, Joseph S, Dragc. Acting Chief. Perinatal 
Research Branch, National Institutes of Health* Bethcs,da* Maryland,20014,, 

31-AA-21 CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS - ^ 

[nvesttgalor<s): Rudolf Ekstein. Ph,D,, Director. Childhood Psychosis Project; Seymour W, 
Friedman, M,D,, Director, Clinical Services; Peter Londrcs, M,D,, Staff Psychiatrist; Beatrice 
M, Cooper. M,A,. Senior Research Social Worker; and Joel Liebowitz. Ph,D,. Clinical Research 
Psychologist, Reiss- Davis Child Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles. Califor- 
nia 90035 ^ 

Purpose: To develop better diagnostic and treatment methods for childhood psychosis; and 
to investigate psychoanalytic methods of treatment,' the use of support sj^tems, and work with 
parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitals, ^ 
Sutjects: .10 children, ages 5 to 20, 

Methods: Datd wcm gathered through tape mcording^ of psychotherapy ^ssions. thcmplsts* 
summaries of sessions,* and n^pcatcd psychological tests. The use otdistattce as h psychological 
mechanism will be investigated, (Sec Research Relating w Children. BitHetin 18, 1964. 58; 
and Builetin 20. 1966, 72 J 

Durationr 1957 -continuing, ' ^ 

Publications: Children of time and space, of action and impulse. New York: Appleton* 
y Century-Crofts. 1966; The challenge: Despair and hape in the conquest of inner ^KU:e. New 

Ybric; Brunner^ozel. 1971; Ekstein, R, and Friedman, S, W, Do you have faith that Til make 
it? Reiss'Davis Clinic Bulletin. 1^71, 8(2); Rubin, K, The Qawcd hammer, Relss^Dnvls Clinic 
Bulletin. 1971 8(2); Cooper. B, The flawed triangle, Reiss-Dovis Clinic Bulletin. 1971, 8(2); 
Liebowitz. J, M, Transformation of the flaw — Rccvaluation via psychological testing . Reiss-Davis 
Clinic Bulletin, 1971. 8(2); Ekstein, R, and Wax, D, Fusion and diffusion of memory apd 
perception in childhood psychosis in mlation to psychothcnipeutic iniYovations, Relss-Davis Clinic 
Bulletin. 1972, 9(2); Ekstein, R, Friedman, S,; and Caruth, E^ Tlft^in;ycholrtalyt^t treatment 
of childhood schizophmnia. In B, B, Wolman (EdJ Manual of child psychf pathology. New 
YoritiMcGraw Hitl, 1972, Pp- 1035 1057. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



31*BA-1 THE FAMILY DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 



Investigator<s); J. RonaJdLally, EdfD., Director, Family Development and Research Program. 
Syracuse Universky^lp0JiVaJnut Place* Syracuse* New York 132JO. 

raipose^ '^o provide experiences designed to foster and sustain child's maxtmaJ cognitive 
and psychosociu func^oning^ for infants, toddJers, and their familieis; arid-to assess the effectiveness 
of-such a program' 

Sul^ects: 170 Nrgro ai^d Caucasian infants, prenatal to 36 months of agct and their poorly 
educated, low income families. 

Methods: In the infant programt babies, ages 6 to 15 months, attend half^lay sessions. Four 
^ infants are assigned to one adult for care for cognitive, social, and language stimulation. Materials^ 
and environment arc ^signed to promote the sensory and motor skills of Jthe infants- Infant 
growth in a. variety of developmental areas is tested regularly and compared with the growth 
of conu^ol infants not in the program. Older infants {ages 15 to 36 months) take part in a 
full day family style program. The children move freely from one area to another and choose 
among such activities as small muscle games, listening and looking experiences, laigp muscle 
gam&St and expressive play. Parapfofessionals who are trained in nutrition, health* and early 
cognitive input, visit the'horri&s of the infants weekly. Weekly ipports of the paraprofessional 
provide data on financial emotional-social, and nutritional problems of the families. A parent 
organization meets twice monthly, and a workshop is held each week to provid*^ parents with 
free babysitting for their children not enrolled in the program- Jnservice training is held weekly 
for alh teachers and paraprofessionals. Program quality is assessed by systematic observational 
data collected on the classroom behaviors of the adults giving care to the children. 
Findings: Results indicate a significant advantage in developmental ip points (Cattell Infant 
Intelligence Scale) for 6-month-old Black infants whose mothers have received prenatal and 
perinatal home visits, Tthis advantage^ holds for boys and girls separately, as well as grouped. 
One*year-old infants in. the program were found to perform significantly better on object perfor- 
mance tasks than their controls. By age 18 months (after 1 year in the program) infants scoi^d 
significantly higher in intelligence than control infants. 
Duration: 1969-1975, ' ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Child Development. U. S. Department of Health, Education* 
and Welfare. 

Publications: Honig> A. A brief description of the Syracuse University Children's Center 
program. t\few York Siate Psychologist. Oclobex 1971* 23(22), 



31-BA-2 DIAGNOSTli^ND INTERVENTION STUDIES OF HIGH^ISK INFANTS ^ 

r ) . ^ 

Investigator($): Arthur H. Parmelee* M, D., Head* Division of Child Development; and Claire 
Koppt Ph.D., Department of Pediatrics, School of Medicine* Univer^ty of Calif^^ia at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles^ California 90024, 
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Purpose: To study in detail a gitmp of high-risk infants during their fust 8 months of life, 
using various behavioral and neuraphysiological measures; and to develop and implement an 
intervention program for a selected number of the high-risk infants, 3. months to 2 yeafs of 
age, , ' ^ 

Suttiects: }50 mate and female infants from a newborn nursery of the University of California' 
at Los Angeles Hospital, Approximately 80 percent of the infants will be premature (high-risk)* 
from upper-middle through lower socioeconomic groups, 

Metbods: Diagnostic measures from birth to 8 months of age will include an obstetrical complica- 
tions scale, a newborn neurological examination, iKonatal conduction velocity* EBG* 24*hour 
pd'iod activity cycles, visual exploration, hand movements^ Gesell I>evelopniental Schedules* 
and a Piagetian-type cognitive test. Diagnostic test cumulative scores will be determined and* 
based on these,,the children will be' divided irito high* and low^risk groups. Half of the high-risk 
group will be randomly assigned to an intervention program; and the other half, as well as 
the low-risk group, will serve as a control, Hie interventiotf program for high-risk infants* 
3 months to 2 years of age, will provide systematic training for tiicif mothers. Tbey will leam 
to work at home and in the nursery directly with the children to improve sensory motor and 
relateddevelopmental tasks. At 2ye3r50f age, all infants will be tested on the Gesell Developmental 
Schedules, a Piageiian-^n^ cognitive test, a language assessment scple, and an expksratory behavior 
test. Using these tests as dependent variables, the Ifiigh-risk ^oup with intervention will be 
^compared with the high-risk group with no intervention to determine the success of the intervention 
gram. The high-risk no* intervention group will be compared with the low-risk no-intervention 
3up for predictive accuracy of diagnostic measures for developmental defkiu. Many other 
mimr variables will be examined for their relationship to the mainVgriables, including mother^chtkl 
interhction. The study will provide outpatient pediatric care, iiicuiihfkg^nuising and social wof^ 
service^ to all infants for the duration of the study. 
DuratifMU June 1971 June 1976< . 
Cooperating £roup($): National Institute of Child Health and Human Dev^opn^n^National 
Institutes of Health* Poblic Health Service, U - S. Dcjfartment of He^th. Education, atKl Welfare. 



INDIVIDUAL DIFF^ENCE^ATTENTION. AND DEVELOPMENT O^OUNG INFANTS 




Investi£ator(s): FnuiceVt). Horowit^ P}i,D., Professor* Depaitfnent of Hum^ Dvelopment, 
University of Kansas* L^wtence/Xansa^ 66044. 

Purpose: To discover chara^erisiics of individual infants and of the environment xfts^t determine 
infant attending behavior. 

Subjects: A varying number of^ormat male and female infaoU^ ages 0 to 5 months. 
Methods: The newbom infant will be tested and later retested, and laboratory studieX will 
be conducted of the infants' habituation and attending behavtorS — ^ 
Findings: Stable individual differences have been found ^m birth to 4 weeks of age, 
a relationship has been found between these differences and laboratory behavior,' 
Duration: January 1969-continuingW ^ 



YESTERDAYS CMlLDflEN 



Investigator(s): E*hilip E. Kraus, Ph.D., Professor, I>epartinoa(of Edacation^ Hunter College. 
695 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 . Address comSpoiidence to: 40 East 84th 
Street, New Ybrk. New York 10028. 
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Purpose: To conduct a longitudinal study of children from kirKJergarten age to aduhhood. 
Subjects: 300 Negro and Caucasian children in New York City schools, studied from age 
5 to 25. 

Methods: Data are collected through achievement and intelligence tests, question naires» and 
observations of the suBI^Os. Interviews are corxJudled with the subjects and their parents, and 
with teachers and school administrators. Standard and original scales ar^ employed^ 
Findings: Results indicate a persistence of behavioral patterns from early childhood to adulthood. 
Grade 3 learning patterns wefe found to ha^Je pre^ctive reliability. Similarities and differences 
were found in responses and growth of the Negr^nd Caucasian children. 
Duration: 1953-1973. 
Coopeming group(s): Tuch Foundation. 

Publications: Kraus, P. E. Yesterday's chUdren. New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1973. 



Physical 



31^A-1 RESPIRATORY DISEASE ANO FUNCTION IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): W. W. Holland, M. D., Director; and T. Haiil, Lecturer, Department of 
Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, St. Thomas' Hospital Medical School, London, 
England S.EJ. 

Purpose: To investigate the effect of different environmental and personal factors on the ventilat- 
ory function m school children. 

Subjects: 10,971 children, ages 5 to 14. who reside in and attend school in four areas of 
Kent. 

Methods: A prevalence and incidence ^tudy will he ^ade of all children in the four defined 
areas. f 
Duration: 1963-1975. 

Cooperating group(s): Kent County Council Health Department. 

Publications: British Medkai Journal. 1969 , 2 , 205-208; Lancet. 1968. I, 41-43; Milhank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly. 1969* XLVII, 215. 



31-CA-2 RESPIRATORY DISEASE ANO FUNCTION: ENVIRONMENTAL AND FAMILIAL 

factors; 

^ ^ Divesligatotts): W. w. Holland,. M.D., Director, Department of Clinical Epidemiology and 

Social Medicine, St. Thomas' Hospital Medical School. London. England S.E.L 
Purpose: To assessthe influence offamilial, social, and en viommental factors on the development 
of respiratory diseases in children during the first 5 years^f life. 
Subjects: 2,205 families with a ne\ybom hahy horn hetween July 1963 and June 1965. 
Metbods: A prevalence study will he conducted. 
Duration: 1963-continuing. ^ 

Cooperating group(s): London Borough of Hartow Healths Welfare, and Children's Depart- 
ment. 

Publications: British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine^ 1969. 23, 77; Archives of 
Environmental Health, 1967, 14, 157. 
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31-CA-3 MODE OF ADMINISTRATION OF PANCREATI^ SUPPLEMENT 

lnvestigatoi7i(s): Gordon E, Gibbs, Ph.D./M.D., Profesk»r, Department of Pediatrics, CoJJege 
ofMedicinQ, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 

Purpose: To determine conditions for obtaining opttmaJ benefit from pancreatic enzyme prepara- 
.tions, / / 

Subjects: Chy<iren with cystic fibrosis. 

Methods: Radioactive iodtnated UloJeinj^ given in 5-microcurie doses with individual meals 
marked With carbon bJacJc/ The resuHmg stool is counted for radioactivity to determine the 
piercentage of the triolein absorbc<L Dcrannination is made of pancreatic lipase^n a particuJar 
meal as influenced by differ^liMiming of^hM^anGreattn dosag^and accoiitpanying aJkaJi*^ 
F1utdfng§! No definite differe^K^^^^^as^oun4^ effect of pancreatin given before orlH^ 
m<^als. * , ^ \ A \ \ 

Dunrtfipn: March 1972-February 1973. 

Cooperating group(s): National^CysMc Fib^s^il^^earch Foundation. 

31'CA'4 BETA'GLUCURONIDASE AND^NA OF^HY^tOI^^^ STIMULATED 
CULTURED LYMPHOCYTES IN CYSTIC RBROSIf 

Ihvestigator(s); Gordon E. Oibbs, Ph.D., Prof^sW; anXOuy D. Griffin, Ph^D., 

Research Instructor, Department of Pediatrics, CoNege of Medicine, University of Nebraska, 

- Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 
^ Purpose: To further explain celltilar abnormalities in cystic fibrosis, an^Ntp develop a test 
for the heterozygous state. ^ 
Subjects: 90 patients with cystic fibrosis, ages I to 2S, and^^rious control patients from 
hospitals and clmics. ' , ^ , 

Methods: Lymphocytes are separated from blood saitlpTes by glass bead co)unin» placc^d in < 
tissue culture, stimulated with phytohehiagglutinin radioactive methioniOe is added, and irK:orpora- 
tion of radioactive methyl from fhe rijethionine into RNA protein and beta-glucurontdase is 

'determined. Samples are studied from cystic fibrosis and noncystic fibrosis subjects, and from 

.heterozygous subjects. ^ ^ 

Ftudiiigs: Lowered beta-glucuronidase level of phytohemagglutinin was found to stimulate 

lymphocytes in cystic fibrosiis. Beta-glucuronidase appeared in two fractions, one convertible 

to the other by RNAase. Tjie first fraction was much more susceptible to RNAase action in 

cystic fibrosis subjects than fn control<;vr ^ ^ . 

Duration: July 1969-June 1974. ^ ^ 

Cooperating group(s): N^atiogal Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 

PulHicatioiis: Griffin, G. D. and Gibbs, G. E. Lysosomal enzymes of cultured white blood 
cells in cystic fibrosis. Proceedinf^s of the Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine* 1^71* 
137, 438. ^ ■ ^ 



31-CC'1 DEVELOPMENT OFl^GHT EAR ADVANTAGE IN DICHOTIC LISTENING TASKS AS 
A FUNCTION OF AGE AND SE^ ^ ^ 

Inv«stigator(s); Charles I. Ber^fn, A.D., Professor; Larry F^Hughes, Ph.D., Assistant /rofes- 
sor; Sena Lowe-Bell, Ph.E>5,*Assistant Professor; andHaniet L. Berlin, M. A., Research Assistant* 
Department of Otolrhinplaryngology, Medical Center, Louisiana State University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 701 19. ' ^ . ^ 
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Purpose: To study the developiitent of^fi^fight ear advantage for dichotic speech materials 
and the asytntnetry of the brain for speech processing in children. 

Subjects: 150 boys and girls, 30 of each age: 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13. All childfltn m right 
handed and normal in peripheral hearing and speech. 

Metnods: Two diffcf^ii^yllables from the pool /pa/. /ta/jrfKa/» /ba/, /da/, or /ga/ were presented 
simultaneously, one to eacneavJhe children were asked to check tyo syllables on a prepared 
list/ Children, ages 7 to 13, were a^ to complete this list; howev^r^ the 5*year olds had to 
spoak back the syllable they heard. In all cases, two responses were demanded. Data were 
arvalyzed in two parts. The children, ages 7 to 13, were grouped separately from the 5*year 
oldf because of the necessary limitations in ^ata collection technique. 

Elndings; Right ear advantages, which arc of the sanie magnitude as seen in children age 
13, are seen in children as young as age 5. No sex differences were seen in children from 
ages 5 to 13. Phonetic analysis and analysis of interactions reveal that voiceless consonants 
'are more generally reported accurately than voiced consonants. 
Duration: January 1972*October 1972. * 

Cooperating grotip(s): Public Health Service, U, S. Department'^ of Health. Education, and 
Welfan*. 



LINtCAL EVALUATION OF BABIES RESPONSES TO SOUNDS 

Inv^igatoris): John Elench. Ph.D., Principal Scientific Officer, Royal Berkshire Hospital, 
Readingi^ Berkshire,^ England. 

Purpose: To describe infant behavior patterns in response to a battery of sounds, a^d to evaluate 
clinical assessments of th^se patterns under different kinds of viewing constraints. 
Subjects: fOO cllnicaHy normj^ full*term neonates: 100 citntcally normal 6-week-old babies: 
and 100 clinically normal 6-inonth-oId bab^fe?;: both Mixe?;. 

Methods: Teams of observers viewed videofecordings of babies' responses to a battery of 
test sounds, including no-sound Control periods. They j^corded data that included prcstlmulus 
activity, level of confidence in Abies' responfcs. and which aspects of the i>ehavlor were used 
as cues. . . 

Duration: Noveinl>er 1 970-O€tol>er 1973. 

Cooperating group(s)! Medical Research Council of England; University of Reading. Elerkshire. 
^England. ■ - . . 



NUTRITIONAL STUDIES ON YOUNG CHILDREN: NITROGEN BALANCE STUDIES 

Investiglitor(s): Carmen Intengun. Ph.D., A?;siMant Research Director, and Benigna V. 
Roxas. M.S., Scientij^t IV, Food and Nutrition Center. National Science Development Board. 
National Institute of Science and Technology, Herran, .Manila. Philippines D-406. 
Purpose: To determine the nitrogen retention of high |:>rotein rice, mango, coconut flour, fish, 
and ofher protein rich food formulations from indigenous material?;. 
Subjects: About 8 to 10 normal boys, ages 15 Co 21 months. 

Methods: Each typ^ of food will be testefl for a period of 10 days, with each child serving 
as his own control. The first 4 days will serve as an adaptation period, and the last 6 days 
as a balance period. It is expected that data from 8 to 12 balance periods can be obtained 
from every subject. J. 
Duration: April 1972-A'pril 1974. ' 
Cooperating gro>ip(s): World Health Organization.--'-'^ 
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31-CC*2 PLASMA AMINO ACJD RESPONSC CURVE IN CHILDREN 

Inv€tt|gMor<9): NevioS. Scrimshaw, Ph.D;, Head; Vemoo R. Young, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor, and Krajsid TontisiriOi Pdstdoctoral Fellowi Department of Nutrition and 

Food Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 
Purpose: Tp evaluate the plasma amino acid appfoach for estimating the requirements for 
essential amino acids in children. 

Subjects: Five boys with 'Down's Syndromci ages 6 to 12, 

Methods: The boys are given a fully adequate diet in which ftie ^^^^V ptotein requirement 
is fumished by a synthetic L^amino acid mixture. Ttie diiidren are ^died during consecutive 
S-day periods at graded decreases iik deietary tryptoph an intalce, and the plasma tryptophan concent- 
ration Is monitored in Tasting and postprandial samj>les at prid of each diet period. 
Findings: The plasma tryptophan response curve in chUdien with Down*s Syndrome is similar 
to that previously (^served in healthy young adult male students. The estimate of the tryptophan 
requirement of children is 4 n^g/kg body weight/day. 
Duration: August 1971 -continuing, 

Cdbperatliig group(s): Hathome Regional Center, Hathome, Massachusetts, 

31-CE-3 ALLERGCNICrTY TO SOY BEAN 

investlgalorb): Joseph H, Fric^, M.D,. Associate Clinical Professori College of Medicine. 
Downsiate Medical Centeri State University of New York. 430 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
NewTfork 11203, 

Purpose: To study children's soy bean sensitivity and cross-sensitivity (o other legumes. 
Subjects: 30 children! ages 3 to l3,,who,show allergic symptoms, 

Mctliods: Observations were made on soy bean-sensitive patients who were fed soy bean milk. 
The duration of thefr exposure! a^d their cutaneous reactions (diagnostic) were recorded. 
Findings: Results indicated that sensitivity to soy beans can be demonstrated in an allergic 
population! and cross-sensitivity to other legumes impossible. 
Duration : Completed , 

Publicattons: Fries. Joseph H, Stu<fies on allergenicity of soy bean, Annah of Allergy. \97\, 
29, 1, 



31-CE-4 ORAL CYTOLOQJCAL PATTERNS IN CHILDREN 

Investtg«tor<s): Robert W, Hillman, M.D,! M,P,H.t Professor, Department of Environmental 
Medicine and Community Health! College of Medicine! Downstate Medical Center! State Univer- 
sity of New York! 450 Clarkson Avenue! Brooklyn. New York 1 1203, 
Purpose: To relate cytological patterns of oral smears to clinical and anthropometric observations! 
including nutritional indices. 

Sut^ects: Children! ages 2 to 18! who attend a health center nutritionclink:. / 
Methods: Cytotogical preparations Q>ap smears) were made firom bu^ca^r^ngual! gingiva]! 
and labial mucosa. Cell maturation and cell size were related to weight! height^ skinfolds! and 
clinical impressions of oral tissues. 

Ffaidfngs: Maturation pat^^^ were found to vary with the clinical tissue status. 
Duration: 1967-continuing. 

Cooperating group(a)t Red Hook Nutrition CUnic* Brooklyn; New York City Department 
of Health. 

PUbUc«tloiis: Hillman! R, W. Cytok>gical granules in buccal cells: An age-rerated phenomena? 
Journal of Gerontology* 1972! 2?! 18-21* 
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31^F-1 EFFECT OF A TRWETAPHOSPHATE (TMP) CHEWING GUM TO REDUCE DENTAL 
CARIES 

Inve$tigalor<$): Sidney B. Finn* D.MkD., Professor of Dentistry, Institute of Dental Research, 
Universiry of Alabama. 1919 Seventh AveAuc 5outh, Birmingham* Alabama 35233. 
Purpose: To study the effects of .trimeraphosphate (TMP) ro reduce dental caries in children. 
^ > Subjects: 600 children, ages 6 to 19, at the Florida State School for Ihe Deaf and Blind. 

Methods: The children will be divided into four groups: (|) Group 1 will chew sugar gum 
containing a regular 1 1/2 percent sodium I hmcta phosphate*^) Group 2 will receive a sugarle»;s 
gum* (3) Group 3 will const^me a sugarless gum with TMP aJJeJ* and (4) Group 4 will not 
receive gum. Each group will chew the gum three times daily: once after breakfast, once after 
lunch* and once before retiring. Semiannual examipations will be made by radiographs and 
clinical examination. 
Duration: 197M974. 

Coopemting group($): National Institutes of Health* Public Health Service* U. S. Department 
of Health* Education, and'Welfarc. 

31^F-2 LONGfTUDINAL STUDIES OF TWINS AND THEIR AGE MATCHED SIBLINGS 

Inve5tigator($): Coenraad F. A. Moorrces. D.D.S.. Professor* Department of Orthodontics^ 
Forsyth Dental Center* 140 The Fenway* Boston. Mafisachusctts 02126. 
Purpose: To obtain an accurate estimate of facial* dental, and somatic growth* including their 
[nterrclattonships in growth rates and patterns and physiologic ^nd chirrnologic age scales; and 
to determine the contribution of genetic and environmental influences lo individual difference;; 
in growth.' 

Subjects: Twins and their siblings in the greater Boston area. 

Methods: Anthropometric and cephaJometri^ techniques will be used* including lateral Jaw 
and hand-wrist analyses, maturation of teeth and bones* and dental cast measurements. 
Duration: 1959-1976. 

Cooperating group(s)^ Departtnent of Biostatistics. School of Public Health* Harvard Univer^ 
sity. 

31^F-3 IMPROVED CARIES ACTIVOY TEST 

Investigator(s): Frederick M. Parkins. D.D.S.* Ph.D.. Piofessor and Head; and S. H, Y. 
Wei, D.D.S., M.D.S., Associate Professor, Department of Pedodontics. College of Dentiiitry* 
University of Iowa* Iowa City* Iowa 52240, 

Purpose: To evaluate several clinical tests used in the prediction of future dental caries occurrence. 
Subjects: 200 boys and girls, ages 3 to 12. 

Methods: The children are^iven incretnental dental care and are examined at 6'tnonth intervals. 
The quantity and acid production of denial plaque are measured* and the enamel surface fluoride 
concentration is obtained^y a microsampling^ technique. The incidence of new carious lest(As 
is compared with the te/t results for possible correlations. 

Findings: Results ina!<;ate that the tests* including fluoride micro!^mplm|: on pritnary teeth, 
can be reliably carried out&^childrx;n^ 
Duration: May 1971-May TV?4t^— ^ 
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31-CF-4 THE USE OF NEUROMUSCULAR FACILITATION IN TONGUE THRUST THERAPY 

f 

Invest It^ator(s): Mcrvyn L, Falk, Ph.D.* Associate Professor and Director. Speech and Hearing 
Center, Wayne State University, Detroit. Michigan 48202. 

Purpose: To investigate the vaJjdity of establishing (Thjldren's normal swallow patterns at a 
reflexive neuromuscular level. 

Subjects: 12 children, ages 43 months to l69 months, seven boys and five girls/ all diagnosed 
as manifesiing Class U malocclusion (in which the lower dental arch is distal to the upper 
<?nc or both lateral halved) with concomitant tongue thrust. 

Methods: Principles of neuromuscular facilitation advocated by Rood were applied to muscles 
of deglutition. Dental models were constructed prior to each subject's entrance into the swallowing 
pattern program. Subsequent models were made at 3 months, 6 months, and 12 months af^er 
the initiation of the program. Dental models for each subject were studied with regard to improve- 
ment of the vertical dimension of upper dentition. AM subjects remained on the prpgram for 
6 months. Models made at 12 months were compared to models made at 6 months in order 
to determine whether regression had occurred* 

Findings: Results indicate notable improvement in occlusion patterns for all subjects, and regres- 
sion was noted in two of the subjects. 
Duration: June 1970-August 1972. 

Cooperating group(8); Department of Occupational Therapy and Maxillofacial Research 
Center > Children's Hospital of Michigan, I>etroit; Department of Orthodontics, University of 
Detroit Dental Center. Michigan. 



31-CG-1 THE SOOTHING EFFECTS OF VESTIBULAR STIMULATION 

Inve5tlgaftor(s): David R. Pederson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Westem Ontario, London 72, Ontario, Canada. 

Pur^bse: To discover the physical parameters that determine the effectiveness of rocking. 
Subjects: Approximately 240 normal* home reared infants, age 2 months, approximately equally 
divided by sex. 

^ Methods; Four experiments were completed with an average of 60 infants in each study. In 
each study, an observer rated the infants' general activity. Activity scores during a hminute 
baseline period were used as an initial state factor. Vestibular simulation was presented by 
a motorized rocker. The frequency of vestibular stimulation was'varicd beween 0 and 90 cycles 
per minute. In other studies, amplitude varied between 0 and 5 inches^ 

Findings: Both frequency and amplitude were found to be important determinants of the soothing 
effects. Within the range studied, activity after 15 minutes of rocking was a negative monotonic 
function of frequency and amplitude . The direction of rocking appears to be relatively unimportant. 
Duration: April 1968'MaTch 1973. 
Cooperating group<s); Ontario Mental Health Foundation. 

Publications: Pcdcrson* D. R. and Ter Vrxigl. D, The influence of amplitudf and frequency 
ot vestibular stimulation on the activity of two-month-old infants. Child Development (in press); 
Ter Vrxigl, D. and Ptederson, D, R, The influence of vertical rocking frequencies on the arousal 
level of two-month-old infants. Child Development (in press). 
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3t-CH-1 PRIVATE SPEECH: THE EFFECT OF PRESENCE OF OTHERS, TASK, AND 
INTflAPERSONAL VARIABLES _ ^ 

liive$tigator($): Jane R. Dickie^ Ph.D.. Assistant Proressor, Department of Psychology. Hope 
College, Holland^ichigan .49423. 
/- Purpose; To clarify the topography, develQpment, and function of private (egocentric) speech, 

and to examine the effect of situational and intrapersona] variables on the fiequency and type 
of children's private speech. 

Subjects: 60 childrcn^.JO boys and 10 girls In each of three age groups: 2 1/2 to 4; 4 to 
5; and^^to 8- All subjects were children of married students at Michigan State University. 
The childr^n^ljad an average IQ of 1 13. 

Methods: The children were scoied on mental age. IQ, impulsivity. self-control, persistence, 
and success at a task. All children weie videotaped under two conditions of fierson present 
(mother and peer) and two conditions of activity (task and, free play). The videotapes were 
rated for frequency and form of private and soctal speech. Private and social speech were analyzed 
in seven 2X2X3X2X2 hested-factorial analyses of variance. Intrapersonal variables 
were analyzed by a correlation matrix. 

Findings; Increasing chronological age and mental age correspond to a deciease in impulsivity^ 
and increase in self-«^iftrol. and an increase in success and persistence ata difficuh task. Immatiut^ 
childien persisted in the use of lower levels of private speech and social speech, especiilly 
in the task situation. Both the activity and thr person piesent affected the frequency andianii 
of private speech. f 
Durntion: July 1 97 1 - August 1 972 . 

Cooperattng gn>up($); Department of Psychology, Michigan State University. 



31-CH-2 SPEECH DISCRIMINATION IN EARLY INFANCY 

lnvestjgator<s)r M.Sam Rabinovtlch* Ph.D., Professor, and Sandra E. Trchub, M.A.. Depart- 
ment of Psychology, McGill University, P.OTBox 6070, MontreallOl . Quebec, Canada. 
Purpose; To discover the variety and complexity of human speech reception of the young 
infant. 

Subjects; Infants, ages 3 to 17 weeks. 

Methods: A sound stimulus is brought on by the tnfant*s sucking response. Af^cr he has habituated 
to the Hrst stimulus* a different stimulus is presented. The reaction of sucking is considered * 
evidence of discrimination. 

Flmtlngs: Results indicate that the young infapt can discriminate a wide variety of speech 
sounds. ^ 

Duration; 1970-1973. 

Cooperating group(8); National Research CoutKil of Canada. 

PubUcatJoof; Trehub, S. E. and Rabinovitch, M. S. Auditory-linguistic sensitivity in early 
infancy. Developmental Psychology, 1972, 6, 74-77. 
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31-DA-1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF REASONING, MORAL JUDGMENT, AND MORAL CONDUCT 
IN NORMALS AND RETARDATES 

Invi>$t1gator(s): Beth Stephens* Ph.D.* Professort Department of Special EdMcationt Tempk 
University. Philade^lphia. Pennsylvania I9I22. ,^ ^ _ 

Purpose: *To compare the development of normal and retarded chiJdreirayer an 8-year period^ 
16 the areas of reasoning, moral judgment, and moral conduct. ^ 
SubJ^ts:' 75 normal children (10' 9oTtO) and 75 retarded (1Q: 50-75)* equally divided by 
sex into ihvcc age groups: 6 to 10 years. 10 to 14 years, and 14 to 18 years at the initiation 
of the study. 

Methods: Piagetian assessments of reasoning and moral judgment arc empfoyedt and ongoing 
moral conduct is observed in structured situations. The children arc rctcsted at Z-year intervals. 
Analysis of variance techniques are used to determine the differences among various age groups 
of normal and retarded children and to compare performance by the same groups of subjects 
at Z-year intervals. A factor analysis is used to determine the relationships among the measures. 
Flmllnes; All (hree age groups of normal and retarded children show continued development 
in all three areas. Their development continues beyond age 18. The data from factor analysis 
indicates that Piagetian reasoning assessments measure areas distinct from tl|ose measured by 
standoKl measures of intelligence. 

Duration: February 1967'July 1975. - * 
Cooperating grpup(s): Social and Rehabilitation Service. U. S. Department of Health* Educa- 
tioiit and Welfare. 

Pubtkaiionsi Stephens. B. and McLaughlin. J. A. Analysis of performance of normals 
and tetardatcs on Piagetian reasoning assessments as a function of verba) ability. Perceptual 
and Motor Skills, 197L 32, 868-870; Stephens. W, B.; McLaughlin. J- A-; and Oidss.^ 0. 
V . Factorial structure of reasoning. Deweiopmental P^chology, 1972. 6(2). 343-348; Stephens. 
W. B.; McLaughlin/ J. A.; Mahaney. Jr.. E\ J.; and Moore. G. W, Developmental gains 
in reasoning, moral judgment, and moral conduct in normals and retardates. American Journal 
of Metitol Deficiency (in press). ^ 
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31-DB-1 PARENT BEHAVIOR DETERMINANTS OF LOCUS OF CONTROL AND COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT . 

* ^ 

► » * - 

Inve5tJgator(s): Mark W. Stephens, Ph.D., Associate Professort Dtpartment of Psychological 
Sciences, Purdue Universityt Lafayette. Indiana 47907. 

Purpose: To identify the parent and teacher behavior determinants of the development of intemat 
control expectancies in preschool ^ge children; and to identify the effect of intemat control 
expectancies and mother-child interaction pattcms on cognitive development and cognitive styles 
which may mediate inteilectgal developrHbnt. 

Subtlects: Approximately 130 nursdry school boys and girls, age 4, from white middle class 
' backgrounds: 35 from a university labon^tory school; 55 from parent cooperative nurseries; and 
40 from a day care center. ^ 
Methods: The Stephens-Dclys Reinforcement Contingency Interview will be used to measure 
Idcuj) of control developmerit. and structured mother-child interactions will be videotaped to 
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assess parental behavioral styles. Xhe Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test will be used* along 
with various discrimination leamingt probability learning* motor learning* cognitive tempos^ atten- 
tion development* and perceptual .style ta^. Analyses will be made by intragroup correlations. 
!^ The experimenter's behavior will be' manifnilated along various dimensions in one sample to 
test immediate teacher behavioral deteAninants of performance on cognitive tasks. 
Duracloa: September 1971-August 1974. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute ofMental Health. Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service* U. S. Department of Health, Education* and Welfare* 
I>epartment of Child Development and Family Life Nursery School* Purdue Unive^ity . 
^'b \^bl^Ati6n5: Stephens, M. Cognitive and cultural determinants of ^arly IE development. 
\vmposium paper presented at the American Psychological Association Convention, I97h 
sNphens, M. Dimensions of locus of control: Impact of earlyeducational experience. Paper 
deli\red at the American Psychological Association Convention, 1972. 

COGNmVE PERFORMANCE AS AFUNCnONOFAGE OR SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS 



Investigator<s): Vladimir Pishkin, Ph.D.* Chief Research Psy<^hologist* Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, 151A, 921 N.E. Thiiteenth Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104; land Diane 
J. Willis, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, Health Sciences Center, University of Oklahoma* 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104. ^ 
Purpose: To compare performances of lower and middle class children of different age^gTOups 
^4 on a concept identification task. 

Subjects^ 120 white boys and girls who attend kindergarten, and grades 1 and 2 in a public 
^ school system, equally divided between middle and lower classes. 
^ Methods: A 2 X 3 factorial design was employed with two levels of socioeconomic class 
■5^ andihree levels of age. Data will be analyzed by analysis of variance. 

^ ' Findings: Middle class boys outperformed middle class girls, while the reverse was found 
in the lower class groups. A significant interaction of class by age was found: lower class 
yoiinger children were superior to the middle class groups. 
, Duration: June 1971-June 1973. " » / 

31-OB-3 CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS: CHANGES IN REPRESENTATION BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF 9 AND 7 

lnvestlK»tor(9): Diana Korzenik, Ed.H.. Lecturer* Child Study, Lincoln Filene Center* Tufts 
University* Medford, Massachusetts 02155. 

Purpose: To asceitain the cognitive changes in children, that might account for the changes 
in (oah characteristics in their drawings, and to determine how children arrive at a comprehensible 
graphic image. 

Sutjccts: S2 pairs of boys and girls, ages 5 to 7, from two urban populations. 
Methods: Each child is given a task in which he is asked to represent a given word in a 
pictorial represemation so that another child can guess his word fh)m the picture. Children's 
performances were measured in terms of their verbal and motor behavior, their answers to a 
questionnaircT and the drawings. 

Ftndlngs: The 5^year*old children understood the task differently than did the 7-year-olds. 

The younger children's drawings often had only minimal graphic markst which they elaborated 
^ by verbal explanation. The older children realized that pictorial representation required visual 
* rather than verbal wiculation. 

Duration! January 1971-April 1972/'' _ 

'Cooperating group(s); Project Zero, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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31-DC*1 AUTONOMY IN MEMORY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



lRV€Sllgator<5): Richard John Ficnc* B,A,* Research Assistant; and Aaron S. Carton, Ph,D,* 
Associate Professor. Department of [Psychology, State University of New York at Stony Brook. 
Stony prook. New York 1 1790. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship of autonomous and experimenter supplied mnemonics 
in children's rote recall* and to determine at wtiat age a child will function more efficiently 
in a learning task using his own devices in lecall versus an experimenter's device in learning 
the same task. ^ 
Subjects: 96 white, middle class boys and girls, ages 5 to J 4, equally divided by sex. who 
attend grades K to 9 in public schools, 

IVftthods: The children were required to learn Jists of J5 Turkish words and their English 
equivalents, Four procedures were followed in the learning i^k: (1) the experimenter supplied 
the Turkish word and its English equivalent and then the mnemonic; (2) the experimenter supplied 
the Turkish word and its English equivalent, and the subject supplied the mnemonic* (?) the 
experimenter first supplied the mnemonic and then the Turkish word and il^ English equivalent; 
and (4) the subject supplied the mnemonic* and then the experimenter presented the Turkish 
word and its English equivalent. ' ^ 

Findings: ' Learning was improved in conditions (I) and (3) for children ages 5 to 8. There 
were no significant differences in cither condition or procedure for children ages 9 to U. (jcaming 
was improved in conditions (2) and (4) for children ages 12 to 14. 
Duration; September 1969-December 1971. 

Publications; Copies of the report arc available from the investigator. 

31*DC-2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFANT ATTENTION AND MEMORY 

lnve5tlgator(s); Leslie Cohen* Ph.D.* Associate PrDfessor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Illinois* Urbana. Illinois 6I80L 

Purpose: To examine the mechanisms by which infants process visual information, store that 
infomixitipn* and use it in subsequent learning. 

Subjects: Approximately 25D male and femate infants, ages 6 weeks to 4 months, primarily 
frorA middle cJa.'^s backgrounds* who were not premature and have no visual handicaps. 
Methods: Of the six experiments in progress* most involve habituating infants to one visual 
pattern followed by a test in which the familiar pattern and novel pattcms are presented. The 
responses measured were the infan^s^ latencies in turning to the visual pattern and their fixation 
times once I hey had turned. Jn most of the studies, fixation times were recorded by an observer 
who watched the infant's head and eyes over a closed circuit television system. |n most cases 
the data were itnalyzed by analyses of variance. 

Findings: Infants* 6 and 8 weeki old. will prefer a familiar pattern to a novel one; while 
at 10 to 12 weeks old* they will prefer the novel- pattem to the familiar one. Infant attention 
should be separated into two independent processes: attention getting and attention holding. Differ- 
ent aspects of the stimuli affect these two processes (e.g.. the size of the pattem tends to be 
more influential in the attcntion*gctting process* while ihe complexity of the pattem is more 
influential in the attention>holding process). At 4 months of age* maJe infants tend to process 
the information and habituate more rapidly than do females, while female infants tend to leam 
more from prior exposure to the stimuli than males. 
Duration: January 1970-Cteccmber 1974. 

Cooperating group(s); Children's Research Center* University of IlJinois; Meyer Zone Ceiiter* 
Decatur, Illinois. 

PubllcatJons; Cohen, L. Attention-getting and attention-holding processes of infant visual 
preferences. ChiUi Devefoptnenf (in press). 
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31-DC*3 EFFECT OF RITALIN ON LEARNING AND ATTENTION IN HYPERACTIVE, LEARNING 
DISABLED CHILDREN 



Inv€Stigiitpr<s): Allen Sroufc, Ph.D.* Assistan( Professor* Depanment of Child Devclopmcm; 
Barbara Sonies* M.A.* Supervisor* Division of Speech Pathology; and Francis Wnght* M*D.i 
Associate Professor* Department of Pediatric Neurology, University of Minnesota* Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55455. 

Purpose: To study the effect of the dRig* ritalin, on !;elected processes of learning arkJ specific 
learning and reading tasks in children with reponed leamin^disability. 

Subjects: 42 white* middJc class boys* ages 6-0 to JOJI* with diagnoses of (lypcractivity 
and learning disorders but with no other neurological or physical handicaps. 
Methods; Phase I: The subjects will initially be given the follo>;?ing battery of tests: neurological 
examination* EEC* visual acuity* auditory acuity* baseline psychological tasks* and the Jastak 
Wide Range Achievement Test. The subjects will be matched by age, sex. grade and reading 
levels* and neurological status. Phase II: The children will then be adgiinistcrcd the Frostig 
Figure-Ground Subtest. Ayrcs Figure^Ground Subtest, Berry Buktenica Visual Motor Form Integ- 
ration Test. Draw-A'Man Test^ a digit ]«pan test, the Illinois Tesi of P^ycholinguistic Abilities* 
the Bond-Baylow-Hoyt Diagnostic Test* and memory for sentence tests, including the Spencer 
and Schuell Subtests. A paired associate and category learning lask* which are felt to correlate 
with academic success and have adequate upper and lower limits, will be administered to determine 
if changes in learning have occurred. Phase III: A double blind method of drug administration 
will be used. Half of the childix^n will be placed on an optimal dosage of ritalln twice a day 
for 6 weeks. The other half of the children will be given a placebo for the same 6-wcck period. 
The same test battery will be rcadministcred when the dmg or placebo has been in effect for 
6 weeks, but the tests will be given in a different order when possible. In Phase HI* only 
measufxis of visuaJ attention* reaction time* motor response differentiation* response inhibition* 
maintenance of attention* autonomic lability, and distractibility will be assejised. 
Dumtton: 1971-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. National 
Institutes of Health* Public Health Service* U.S. Depanment of Health* Education, and Welfare; 
Gmduate School. University of Minnesota. 



31-0C-4 s THEDEVEL0PME^r^0FAC0MMUNIC4TI0NSM0DELF0RC0MMUNrTYAGENCIES 
IN THE COMMUNITY OF PINCHER Ct^EEK TO INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THEIR WORK IN MEETING THE LEARNING NEEDS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Invest igator(fi): D. M. Lampard* Ed.D * Profcjwor; V. Dravland, Ed.D.* Associate Professor: 
and M. McGregor, B.Ed,. Academic Assistant. Faculty of Education* University of Lcthbridgc, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 

Purpose: To develop a means for increasing the effectiveness of the work of community agencies 
to meet the learning needs of primary school children. 

Subjects: 409 children in grades 1 through 3 of three schools in Pinchcr Creek, AlbeHa* 
Canada: staff members and administrators in the school district under study; a guidance clinic; 
a health center: and various sociaJ service agencies. 

Methods: Three subgroups of children were identified: Group A, 192 children* including four 
high* four average, iind four low achievers from 16 classrooms; Group B, 48 childix^n. including 
one high, one average, and one low achiever from each classroom; and Group C, five selected 
students with various learning problems. Learning needs aixi identified in four main areas: (1) 
physical and neurological; (2) social, emotional* and /or behavioral; (3) language development; 
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and (4) teayning skills, including word tmowlcdge, comprehension, and problem solving, Gtoup 
A was tested on word recognition and word attack, and Group B received additional tests of 
visual and auditory acuity, lateral awareness, ^ language. Pai^nts of the students in Group 
B were asked by questionnaire and/or iniervie^ what they per^i^ved themselves as doing to 
aid the development of a child in grades I through 3. A cht-square test was used to compait 
the relationship between some learning needs and achievement l&>ef and grade placement. 
Findings: Results indicate that the children in grades I to 3 ha^etp%)f:iric learning needs which 
can be identified through tests and observations. Although som^ or these learning needs arc 
being met by the agencies* there are others which remain unmet, ^ 
DuratAon: September l970*Septembcr 1972, 

Cooperating group(5): Pincher Creek School Division No. 29; Department of Education, 
Govemment of Alberta. 



31-DC-5 LEARNING IN CHILDREN: MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION 

InvesttgaU>r<5):^ Ronald K. Parker, Ph.D., Adjunct Proressor, Department or Developmental 
Psychology, Harlem Research Center, City University of New York, 144 West I25th Street, 
New Y^rlc, New York 10027, 

Purpose: To develop b hierarchically ordered instructional program in multiple classification 
that (I) is generated from a task analysis of the natural developmental sequence oTthe acquisition 
of logical operations, and (2) serves as a diagnostic instrument and adapts to any child* s particular 
stage of development. 

Subjects: 300 boys and girls, ages 5 to 7, who attend New Y6rk City public schools, equally: 
divided by sex. 

Met}iods: Pretest andi-posttest d^ta were collected by three exptfHmenters, Each child was 
asked to complete 36 incomplete matrices before and after training. Three experimental conditions 
were used along with a no-contact control group. Data were analyzed by analysis of variance 
and ^alysis ofcovariance. 

Findings: A hierarchy of the development of skills in the area of classification has been Tirmly 
established anda hierarc1;^ically sequenced instrucional program has been developed. The program 
has proven to be of optimal benefit when compared with other experimental treatment approaches 
and control groups, ^ ' * 

DuratJon: June 1970-May 1973.* 

Cooperfttlng ^oup(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National 
Institutes of Health, public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



31-DC-6 SURPRISE AND MEMORY AS INDICES OF CONCRETE OPERATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Iiivestlgator(s): Thomas Achenbach, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department't}f Psychology, 
Yale University, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut 06510, 

Purpose: To develop measures of surprise to contrived changes in quantitative and qualitative 
properties and memory for such properties, and to test cogniti^ development hypotheses with 
these measures. 

Subject*: 136 normal (ages 2 1/2 to 8) and 64 retarded (ages 8 to 35) males and females, / 
mostly white, with a mean mental age of 5 years. 

Methoda: Study I: isformal and retarded subjects, matched for mental age, will be compared 
on surprise reactions to contrived changes of color, number, length, and quantity. Study II: 
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A comparison will be made of surprise reaction and memory for color and number for the 
normal children, ages 2 1/2 to 5. . 

Findings: Study I: The matched norinal and retap^e^subjects were found to be very simils^ 
in nonverbal conservation performance. Study II:/ Surprise to a contrived change in color or 
number correlates highly with correct memory forS^lor and number, respectively, in normals. 
Both surprise and memory precede correct conservation reasons. 
Duration: 1969-1972. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National 
If^stitutes of Health, ^blic Health Service, U.S. Department of Health t Education t and Welfare. 



31-DD-1 PATTERNS OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT DUpING CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 

* \ 
Investigator(5): V. Quereshi, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman* Depanment of F>sychology, 

Majiquette University* 617 North Thineenth Street* Milwaukee* Wisconsin 53233. 

^ Purpose: To study the changes in factorial patterns of cognitive characteristics. 

Subjects; 5l4 chiklren, ages 5 to ISrequally divided by sex. ^ 

Methods; The children were administered (he Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (Wl^C) 

and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). The children wereNel^teid according to 

a two*stage probability sampling procedurc at seven age levels between ag^s 5).and 18., 

Findings: The differentiation hypothesis was not confirmed. Results did a^e with past factor 

analytic findings of the WISC and WAIS. 

Duratioii: June i9^December ^97L 

Publications: Genetic Psychology Monographs (in press). 




31-DD-2 RESEARCH ON CULTURE BIAS IN MENTAL AND. SCHOLASTIC TESTS 

Investigattir(s): Anhur R. Jensen* Ph.D., Professoft Depanment of Educational Psychology* 
Institirie of Human Learning* University of Calitbniia at Berkeley. Berkeley* California 94720. 
Turpose: To determine the kinds and extent of biased iii ability tests as they are used in schools* 
with respect to Negro and Mexican-American minoritiesS^ 

Subjects: Approximately 15,000 Black* Chicano* and white children irt various school districts 
^ in California/ ' . 

Methods; Individual and group testing will be conducted on a number of standard experimen- 
tal tests. Testing conditions (e.g.. race of the examiner) and'forms of instruction will be expeiimen* 
tally contrQJIdd. Both verbal and nonverbal tests will l>e usecf. Test results will be analyzed 
at the itemlevelin order to detect the kinds and degrees of biases in item content. The experimental 
tests will be usea to broaden the range of abilities measured. 

Findings: Results indicate that the predictive and concurrent validities of the standard tests 

are not significantly different for minority and majority pupils. Some differences were found 

in ability profiles.' ' \ 

Duration: September 1 97 1 -June 1971. " 

Cooperating group(5): Various school distrias in California. 
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31.DO-3 THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 




Inve5tigattfl*(5): Gerald D. Alpem, Ph..D.* Director of Research* Child Psychiatry Services* 
School oT Medicine. Indiana University, Bloominglon* Indiana 47405; and Thomas Boil, 
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Ph.D., Research Assistant FVofessor^^Child Dcv^opmenl and Mental Rc^rdation Center; Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, \VashingtDnN98105. \ 

Purpose: To provided developmental scc^eening mstrufnent that would evaluate children from 
birth to preadolescence without l?ias as a function of sm, race, or socioeconomic status. 
Subjects: 300 normal, Negro and Caucasianv^ys anavgirls, from three Social (lasses. 
Methods: The inventory consists of2l7 items in^five scaled physical, "s^lf-help, social, academ^^ 
and communication. An IQ equivalent score mav be dert'v^ from the instrutnent. After the 
inventory had been developed over a 3-year period^ a version existed that was considered ready 
for standardization. Thei standardization version wa^ administered only to subjects who pa^^ 
apreinterview questionnaire designed to screen out children with any reasonable chance of suffering \ 
any developmental delay. TheMata were then subjected to an item anal^is to eliminate item^^ 
thiit had low validity or cont^ned^ias. Validity and reliability studies were conducted. 
Findings: All findings of the standaMization study and the various reliability and validity studies 
indicate that the instrument is a useful tool for the multidiiri^sional screening of children. 
Duration: June 1970-July 1972. 

Cooperating group<5): Marion County Association for RetardeilsChildren* Indiana. 
PliUicatfions: Copies of a manual describing the instrument are av^able from: Psychological 
Development Pubhcations, 7150 Lakeside Drive, Indianapolis, bidiana46278. 



31-DE-1 EMERGENCE OF MONETARY CONCEPTS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Investi0|tor(5>: Gloria Edmunds, B.S.; and Keturah Whitehurst* Ph.D., Professor^btaipaTtnient 
,of Psycholpgy, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia 23803. )^ 



Purpose: To study the emergence of albnetary concepts in children. 
Subjects: l6\boys and girls at each 'of seven age levels, ages 2 to 8, from a commuil 
action program for children of tow socioeconomic status; and a control group of middle cla 
children. 

Methods: Growth curves will be plotted for the children of different age levels in term^ of 
the percentage of children who succeed at four experimental tasks. / 
Duration: April l97l-March 1972. \ 
Cooperating group(s); Children's Housef Matoaca Elementary School. 



31-Df*1 IMPROVING CHILDREN'S CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING ABILITIES 
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Investigatoris): Donald J. Treffinger, Ph.D.> Associate F!rofessor> School o^ducation. Bailey 
Hall, University of Kansas. Lawrence^ Kansas 66044. 
\ Purpose; To study the effects of instrxictional programs in postering creativity or^reative thinking 

and prpblem solving criteria among grade 5 pupils. 

Subjects: Approximately 700 boys and girls in grade 5 who attend public scliools in two 
urban areas of Indiana. 

Methods: Twole^velsof four independent variables will be used: two creativity programs (Purdue 
Creativity Training Program and Productive Thinking Program)* two levels of teacher participation 
in creativity instruction (discussion and nondiscusston methods), two rates of presentation of 
the program (4 weeks and 8 weeks), and two levels of Teacher's Divergent Thinking Ability. 
The dependent variables will include the Torrance Tests ofCreative Thinking and several probleni 
solving measures. 

miSlngs: Significant training effects were found for both programs on most outcotne criteria. 
The Productive Thinking Program was less influenced by presentation rat^ ^d the teacher variables. 
*The Purdue program was found to be most effeaive when used over an 3-week period . by 
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teachers high in Div^ergent Thinking Ability who used the discussion technique. Both experimental 
and control subjects made pni-post gains in creativ^e thinking* but the expenniental group gains 
were. generally significantly greater, 
Dul^Oon; 1^70-1^72. 

Cooperating group($): Office of Education. U. $, Department of Health. Educatkkn. and 
Welfare, y 

31-0F-2^ DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC REASONING 

' - 

Inve$tlgator(s): Harold J Fretcher, Ph.D.; Professor. Department of Educational Research, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. Florida 32306: and^illiam F- Cox, Jr.. Ph,D., Assistant 
Pix>fessor. School of Education, Florida A & M University. Tallahassee. Florida 32307. 
Pdrpose: To investigate developmental changes in children's ability to induce picture or pattern 
identities. > 

Subjects: Experimenj i: Seven boys and seven girls in each of seven age gmups: 5, 6. 7, 
8, 9, 10, and Experiment II: 10 boys and 10 girls in each of six age groups: 9, 10. II. 
\X 13, and U. 

Methods; In Experiment I, subjects removed picture covering pieces, one at a time, to name 
the pictures as soon as possible. In Experfment IL the stimuli used were patterns rather than 
pictures. The design included a matching control group yoked to the experimental giPup. 
Findings; Experiment I; The ability to use incomplete rnformanon improved with increased 
ag^> but a performance plateau occurred between ages 8 and H' Experiment 11: The yoked 
control subjects offered hypotheses more often, earlier, and were more correct than the experimental 
subjects, 

^Duration; March 1^^72-September * ^ 

Cooperating group(s)! Regional Research Program, N'ational Center for Educational Reisearctv 
^ and Developipent, Office of Education, U/S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare/ 



31-0G-1 PERCEPTUAL SKILLS PROJECT 

Invest igator($): Jerome Rosner, Resc^h Associate. Leaming Research and Develop- 

ment Center, University of Pittsburgh, 160 Nortn^raig Street, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213. 
Purpo^: To identify, those perceptual sitills thaV^ppear to be directly related to the basic 

\ classroom taslts of reading and arithmetic at the primary level; to determine whether such skills^ 

can be trained effectively; to determine whejTher the enfepts of that training cah^ be measured 
in classroom behaviors; and to describe the training in a wa^hat^Will allow it to be implemented 

\^ and managed in the classroorn of a public^ school. ^ 

' Subjects; Children, ages 3 to 7, enrolled in the Leaming ReseaiM? Development Center (public) 
schools. ^ \ 

Nlethtids; Various methods have been used, incjuding empirical validation of objective sequences 
and controlled studies. Data will be analyzed primarily through multivaTOte analysis. 
Findings; Visual motor skills were found'to relate closely to primary arittvmetic achievement, 
whila auditory ^perceptual skills are related flosely to reading achievemeiit,^It was found that 
pereeptual skills can be tailght. and that transfer effects can be demonstrated, 
puration; January 1969-January 1973, * ^ 

Cooperating grotip(s); Office of Education, U. Department of Health. Education, and 
^ Welfare: Ford Foundation, 



31-DH-1 SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING IN CHILDREN ^ ^ 

]nvestigator(s): Susan M, Ervin-Tripp. Ph,D,, Professor, Departmenl of Rhetoric, University 
of California at Berkeley. Berkeley, California 94720* 

Purpose: Tc>;relale the process of children's acquisition of a second language to the stage 
of Hnjt language at the time of exposure and to the stage of intellectual development, including 
prior reading training. 

Subjects: Approximately 27 children, ages 4 to 9, who constitute almost the entire population 
of anglophdnes learning French within a year of arrrval at schools in and ne^ Geneva, 
IVtethocIs: Testsof English comprehension of passives, indirect/direct objects, and SYO (subject- 
verb-object) versas semantic strategy of interpreting anomalous sequences (e.g., "boy open box"). 
Similar tests of French comprehension will be conducted that include pionouns. Tests of liaison, 
phonetic imitations, and emphatic stress will also be included. Piagetian operativity tests which 
depend on the child's age will include conservation of liquids, volume, ^nd displacement, 
finding^: A sharp change in facility with grammatical structures, such as pronoun^s in French, 
occurs around age 6 1/2 and is possibly related to prior English reading or to the content of 
the curriculum- in French which is more 1anguage*onented after ^e 6, 
Duration: February 1972-July 1972. 

Cooperating^rDup(s): Department of Psycholinguistics, University of Geneva; Language 
Behavior Laboratory, University of California, 



31-DH-2 AN INVESTIGATION INTO LINGUISTIC CUES INVOLVED IN ENGLISH NOUN 
PLURAI^ZATION OF 6-YEAR-OLD MEXICAN- AMERICAN CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Luiz F. S. Natalicio, Ph.D., Associate Professor, and Diana Natalicio, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor /Department of Linguistics, University of Texas at El Paso, El Paso, 
Texas 79968, 

Purpose; To investigate the effects of initial consonants, especially 1st, on the pluralization 
of English nouns by Anglo and Chicano first graders. 

Subjects; 120 grade 1 boys ;ind girls, equally divided by sex- half of whom are native English 
speakers and half of whom are native Spanish speaker^^, residing in El Paso, Texa^. 
IVIethods: A test instrument consisting of nonsense syllable irigrams is constructed based on ^ 
linguistic descriptions of English pluralization. Accompanied by visual stimuli* this instrument 
' is administered to the children. Data will be analyzed by multiple regression analyses. 
Duration: March 1972-August 1973. 



31-DH'3 CROSS-CULTURAL COGNITIVE STUDIES 

Investigator(s): Jacques Mehler. Ph.D„ Maitre de Recherche, Labomtoire de Psychologic. 
Centre National de Recherches Scientifiques, Maison des Sciences de THomme, 54 Boulevard 
RaspaiL Paris 6eme* France. 

Purpose: To construct a model of performance on the adult in order to determine the development 
of mechanisms the young child employs to deal with the environment. 
Subjects: French students in primary schools and universities. \ 

IVIetliocIs: An attempt will be made to construct a model of perfomV^e in the adult so as. 
to characterize the stable state of behavior. Research will be co't^ducted in the aiea of language 
perception. An investigation will be made of the effects of strticture in their relation to the 
perception processes. 

Duration: 1968-continuing. i 
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\CooperaUiiggroiip(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health 
Adniinistration, Publfc Health Service* S, Department of Health, Education* dnd WeJfaie, 
PUblicatioiiss: Carey^ P,; Mehler^ J,; and Bever, T, G, Judging the veracity of ambijBuous 
sentences. Journal Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1970, 9, 243-254; Mehler, J, 
Studies in language^ and thought development, Jn R, Huxley and E, Ingram (Eds,), Studies 
in language acquisition: Methods and models. London: Academic .Press, l^J, Pp, 20J-229; 
Bever, T, G,; Mehler, J,; and VaUari, V, Linguistic capacity of young children. In T, G, 
Bever^and W, Weksel (Eds,), TAe structure and psychology of language. New York; Holt, 
Rinehaft & Winston (in press). 



31-DH-4 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION: PARAPHRASE 

^ IiivesCi^tor<s): Carlota S, Smith, Ph,D,. Assistant Professor. Department of Linguistics, 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78746, 

Purpose: To study the development of children'^ ability to paraphrase, and to relate the findings 
of the study to adult paraphrase patterns and the development of litiguistic and cognitive skills, 
Subtfects: Approximately 100 boys and girls, ages 5 to 7,' in day care centers aiKi nursery 
schools, who are native speakers of English, 

Methods: Judgment and elicitation studies will be conducted. Toy animals, large enough for 
the 'children to hold in their laps, are used as the speakers with .whom the child interacts and 
whose utterances he judges, 

Fbtdlng^: Children's paraphrases follow main patterns of adults-reversing of surface structure 
topic and comment. Some structures are difficult for childlfen to paraphrase, suggesting that 
these structures may be analyze^ differently by children and adults (in particular, the passive). 
Duration; 1972-continuing, 

3VDH^ CHILDREN'S RESPONSES Vo WELL-FORMED AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMANDS 

/ ^ 

Invcst^Cor(s): Michael D, Smith, M.A,, Research Fellow; and Kenneth F, Ruder, Ph,D,, 
Research Assoei^te. Bureau of Child Research. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66044, 
Purpose: To test the hypotheses that (1) telegraphic, or tv;?0"Word commands, are more effective 
in eliciting obedience front the holophrastic ctjild (a child at the one-word stage of lat^uage 
piuduction). and (2) adult or well-formed commands are more effective when dealing with the 
telegraphic child (a child at the two- to three-word stage of hnguage production). 
Subjects: Eight normal children, ages 19 to 33 months, whose patents are native speakers 
of English; eight normal Spanish-speaking childten; and eight retarded children. 
Methods; The subjects in each group were divided into two subgroups of four children each 
onthe basis of their mean length of utterance. Children with a mean length^of utterance approximat- 
ing one^omposed the holophrastic group, and children with a mean length of utterance approximat- 
ing two composed the telegraphic group. The stimuli were composed of simple commands varied 
in such a manner that different responses to stimuli (whose semantic content remain^ stable 
while syntactic structure varied) might serve as evidence that a subject interprets stimuli as 
, being or not being bizarre (e,g,, ''Hand me the spoon'' versus ''Hand spoon''). Obedience 
was defmed as a correct response to a given command, Resjults were computed by analysis 
of variance, , 

Flndldgs: Neither the holophrastic ch ildren northe telegraph ic children demonstrateda preference 
for either well'formed or telegraphic commands. 
Duration: September 1971-completed, 

Cooperatbig group(s): National Institute.of Child Health and Human E)evelopment, National 
Institutes of Healths Public Health Service. U, S, Department of Health, E4U€^fion» and Weffare! 
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31-DH4 



LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT OP AN ENVIRONMENTALLY DEPRIVED CHILD 



InvesttgatoKs): David Rigler. Ph.D., Chief Psychologist. Children's Hospital oCLos Angeles, 
4614 West Sunset Boulevardi Los Angeles. California 90027; and Victoria A. Frocnkin, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor. Department of Linguistics. University of California at Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles, California 90024, 

Purpose: To study the linguistic development of an environmentally deprived child. 
Subjects: A M-year-old girl who has been severely environmentally and socially deprived 
for over 11 years. 

Methods: The girl's comprehension and production of language will be observed and tested 
through special tests which have been developed. Videotape recordings will be used. 
Finding^: when the girl first entered the hospital, she had no speech and little control of 
her vocaj chords Ce,g,* no swallowing control). Her language and artictitatory controls arc develop* 
ing. After I year at the hospital, her language comprehension and production are equivalent 
to those of a normal child 18 months of age. 
Duration:. November I970<ontinuing, 

Cooperating group(s)r National Institute of Mental Health. Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service. U, S, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 



31-DH-7 UNDERSTANDING DISORDERED LANGUAGE 

Investigator(s): H, Gochl, Ph D,, Professor, Department of Speech. Temple University, 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania I9J22, 

Purpose: To explore the relation between the grammar of disordered speakers and the grammar 
of normal speakers, ' . 

Subjects: Pt^school children, both disordered and normal speakers. 

MetlHids: Comparisons will be made of the linguistic judgments and semantic interpretations 
made by individuals familiar and unfamiliar with the children, 
Dtiratjoti: September 1971-continuing, 

Publications: Fodor, J, and Katz, J. J. Structure of language: Readings on the philosophy 
oflanj^uage. Engfewood Cliffs: Prerttice-Hall, 1964, 



31^DH-8 THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE CONCEPT OF SPEED AND ITS ASSOCIATED 
LANGUAGE 

Investigator(s): Ruth Seltzer Kowalski. Ph,D,. Department of Psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univeriity. New York, New York 10027. 

Purpose: To explore language-thought relations in young children through the study of the 
language used by children in talking about the concept of speed. 

Subjects: 76 elementary school children: 39 boys and 37 girls, ag^s 5-6 to 9-9, randomly 
^ selected from grades kindergarten through 3 of a public school in northern New Jersey, 

Methods: All children were tested individually with the same series of 22 tasks, which were 
designed to (I) elicit descriptions of moving toys/ (2) test for comprehension of basic speed 
terms, and (3) probe the understanding of speed as a relation. Scoring procedures were based 
on Piaget's analysis of speed, Scalogram analysis was applied to eight speed tests. The children 
were divided into four groups on the basis of their understanding of speed. Each group was 
compared on the basif; of language usage. 

Findings:^ Language usage was found to be different for children at difTercnt levels of understand- 
ing. Langu^ige and coiiceptual development seemed to go through similar stages, but there was 
no evidence for conceptual or linguistic priority. 
Duration: May 1970-May 1972. 
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31-DH-9 



STRUCTURAL AND RELATIONAL-<?OMPONENTS OF EXTENDED VERBAL 
ELABORATION IN PAIRED-ASSOClATE LEARNING 



Investigator(s): James E. Tuniurc» Ph.D.» Associate Professor; and Martha Tburlow» M. 
A., I^search Fellow. Research. Development, and Demonstiation Center in Education of Han- 
dicapped Children, 14 Pattee HalL University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455. 
Purpose: To explore tiie effect of increasing tiie number of relations in a given syntactic elabora- 
tion and at the same time to separate this effect from the facilitation previously attributed to 
the paragraph structure. 

Subjects: 17 boys and girls, ages 56 to 61 months, who attend a private nursery school. The 
children are from middle and upper class families and have above average intelligence. 
Metliods: Three experimental conditions were used to explore the effects of increasing the 
relational content of an elaboration. Six subjects were tested in the first two conditions; five 
^ subjects were tested in the third condition. In each condition thcsubject was given a training 
trial in )vhich each of 20 pairs was presented in a verbal elaboration context. Children in the 
first condition (Sentence- 1 condition) were given paited-associates embedded within a sentence 
containing one relation between the stimulus and response terms, and^childrcn in the second 
condition (Sentence-3 condition) were given pairs within sentences which established three relations 
>^ ' between the stimulus and response. The third condition used an elaboration form in which a 

two-sentence paragraph (Paragraph-3 condition) was made up from the same three relations used 
to construct the Sentenced elaborations. Following training* recall of the 20 pairs was tested 
by an anticipation method. Orthogonal contrasts were used to compare (1) the performance 
of subjects in the Sentence- 1 condition with the mean performance of subjects in the three relation 
conditions (Sentence-3 and Paragraph-3). and (2) the performance of subjects in the Sentence-3 
and Paragraph-3 conditions. 

Findings: The first planned comparison, tJsed to measure the effects of increasing the number 
of relations in an etaborative. context, was significant and indicated that fewer recall errors were 
made by subjects who had received elaborations containing three relations during training. The 
^ second comparison, used to test the effects of the structure, was not significant. Correlational 
^ analyses suppoaed these findings. The findings suggest that within grammatically appropriate 

constructions, relational chardcteristics were more important than the specific structures studied 
in facilitating paired- associate performance. 
Duration: April l97hcompleted. 

Cooperating group(s): Crocus Hill Nursery School. St. Paul, Minnesota: Bureau of Education 
for Handicapped'. Office of Education. U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PubJicatjons: Tumurc, J. E. and Thudow. M. L. Verhaf eiaboration phenomena in nursery 
schooi children. Research Repon No. 28. Minneapolis: Research. Development, and Demonstra- 
tion Center in Education of Harklicapped Children. University of-Minnesota. 1971 ■ 



Personality 



31-EA-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY FROM PRESCHOOL TO PRE ADOLESCENCE 



Investlgator(s); Martin Kohn* Ph,D.. Principal Investigator: and Barbara Pames, Research 
Associate, Department of Research. William Alanson White Institute. 20 W^st 74th Street. 
Nev^ York. Nev^ York 10023. ^> 

Purpose: To determine (1) whether there is longitudinal persistence throughout preschool, from 
preschool to elementary schooL and within elementary school of two major independent dimensions 
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of social^emotionaJ functioning: interest-pan icipaticm venous apathy ^withdrawaJ, and cooperation- 
compliance versus angcr-defiance; (2) the extent to which intcJIectual achievemenl in eJementary 
schooJ is a function of sociaJ-emotional functioning measured in preschooJ and concurrently 
with the academic measures; and (3) the extent to whichsocial-emotionaJ functioning and intelJectual 
achievement are related to background and demographic variables and to the characteristics of 
the school, the child attends. . - 

Subjects: 1*232 children, a 2(^Rercent random sample of children cnroJIed in New Yorfc public 
day care centers in 1967. When the study began in 1967* the children were "ages 3 to 6, from 
lower class and lower-middle class families. 

Metfwds: During preschool/ all subjects arc rated twice each year by their teachers on the 
Kohn Social Competence Sc^ and the Kohn Problem Checklist. Background and demographio 
data are obtained through parcnr interviews. After the children enter eJementary schooJ* they 
are Mted yearly by their teachers on the Sejfeefer Classroom Behavior Inventory and the Peterson 
Problem Checktist4 eachof which measures dimensionsof social-emotional funetbning comparable 
to those assessed by the Kohn Preschool measures. Measures of intellectual achievement and 
overall schooJ characteri sties are obtained at yearly intervals from the New York City Board 
of Education and from the schools in the Archdiocese of New York and the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
Duration: November J967nContinui^g. 

Cooperating group(s); National InVtitutc of Mental Health* Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. Public Health Service. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publicatioiis: A social competence scale and symptom checklist for the preschool child: Factor 
dimensions, their cross-instrument generality, and longitudinal persistence. Developmental 
Psychology^ 1972. 6, 430-444; Relationship of preschool social^motional functioning, to Uter 
intellectual achievement. Oevelopmemal Psychology. 1972. 6, 445-452; A two-factor model 
of emotional disturbance in the young child: Validity and screening efficiency. Journal otChild 
Psychiatry and Psychology, 1972 (in press). 



CHILDHOOD PERSONALITY' SUCCESS AND INTEGRITY 



[nv€stigator(s): James E. Seegars. Jr.. Ph.D.. Chairman. Department of Psychology, Wofford 
College. Spartanburg. South Carolina 2930r. 

Purpose: To examine the relationship between personahty structure and academic and personal 

success. 

Subjects: Approximately 1 ,000 Negro and Caucasian boys and girls in grades 3 to 5. 
Methods: Normative data will J^e gathered following Thoma^. Chess, and Birches findings, 
to determine the relationship between personality structure and academic and personal success. 
A large number of children will be followed up in a long-range study to determine alerters 
to subsequent pathology. , 

Findings: A pilot study of 250 children revealed that children's personal and academic success 
is significantly related to one of five personality categories: the easy child, the difficult childt 
the slow warmer, the loser, and the emotionally fragile child. 
Duration: September l97lJune 1973. 



EVALUATING THE POTENTIAL OF FILM FOR IMPROVING SELF-IMAGE IN ^ 
MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN 

InvestigatoKs); Robert A. Weisgerbcrt Ed.D.. Senior Research Scientist, American Institutes 
for Research, Box 1IJ3* Palo Alto* California 94302. \ 
Purpose: To explore the.use o/ dramatic film coupled with class discussion Vnd teacher training 
materials as a means of s^lf^onceptdevclopmcnt for blacks Mexican-American, ah^b^ students. 
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Subjects: 565 boys and gtrls, a^s 1 1 to 13. 
Methods: A controlled experiipqiit will be conducted in which an existing motion picture will 
be analyzed. A new film will be produced which will incorporate an innovative strategy. A 
controlled experiment will then be conducted to determine the effects of the new film on different 
populations tikrough the use of specially developed self-concept assessment instnimei^s. 
FbuUngs; Black children were found more likely to exhibit independent thinking^fter viewing, 
and discussing thfe film. White children exhibited higher confidence in tbeir own leadership. 
White and Mcicican-Ainerican children exhibited a lower sense of control over^the future. 
Duration: 1968-1971. * 

Cooperating groHp<s): Office or Education. U.S. Department of Health, Education, aiXl ' 
Welfare. I 

PuUicatkms: Wei5gert>en R. A. and Danoff, M. N. Evaluating the potential of films for 
improving self-image in minority group children. Interim Technical Report: Phase I. December 
31, 1969 (ERJC ED No, 044 026)j Weisgerbcr, R. A. and Coles* 0. J. Evaluating the potential 
of films for improving self-image i/f minority group children. Final Report. December 31, 1971 
(ERJC ED No. 061 726). Order these publications by ERIC ED No. from EDRS, LEASCO 
Information Predicts, Inc., P.O. [Box Drawer Betbesda, Maryland 20014. Each report is 
$0.65 on microfiche; $6.58 for a juerox reproduction copy. 



31-E8-2 EXPLORATION OF THE GENERALITY OF SELF-IMAGC MATERIALS ACROSS 
ETHNIC GROUPS 

[nvestiglHor(s): Robert A. Weisgerber, Ed.D., Senior Research Scientist. American Institutes 
for Research, Box 1113, Palo Alto. California 94302. 

Purpose: To determine the effects on American Indian chil<ken of viewing particular film 
materials targeted at black student populatiofis; and to compare their reactions to those of black, 
Mexican- American, and white children. ' . 

Subjects: Approximately 130 boys and girls, ages 1 1 to 13. w 

Methods: Acontrolledexperiment was conducted on an Indian reservation. Existing instrumenta- 
tion and film and discussion techniques were u^d. Data will be analyzed for the Indian population, 
, and prior data collected on other ethnic groups will be reanalyzed. 

Duration: April 1972'November 1972. 

Cooperating grpiip<s): Office of Education. U. S. Dep^ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare- ^ 



31-EB-3 THE DEVELOPMENT 



OF^^(IAFFE 



AFFECTIVE ASSESSMENT DEVICE 



[nve$tigator(s): Reuben R- Rusch. Ph.D.. Professon and Nicholas Argyres, B.A., Graduate 
Assistant, Department of Educational Psychology, State University of New York at Albany, 
232 Education Building, 1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 12222^ . 
Purpose: To develop a valid and reliable self-report form with which to aitsesS^the understanding 
of sdland others in first grade children. ^ 
Subject; 800 j6 1 ,000 boys and girls in grade I . 

Methodsr^I^aMi^gl^r analysis will be conducted of 51 items on each of two foftns of the assessment 
device. ^^"'^^^'^ 
DHratioii; June l972-Dccem6£M^j^ 

Cooperftting groiip<s): Public and paftwh^ schools in the Capitol District area in New York 
State ^ 
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31-EB-4 CAN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION IMPROVE THE SELF-IMAGE OF CULTURALLY /. 
AND SOCIALLY DIFFERENT CHILDREN? 

lnve$tigator(s): ElhcTVl. Hcpncr^ Ph.D.* Research and Evaluation Coordinator* Lynwood 
Unified School DislricL )l 1331 Plaza* Lynwood* California 90262. 

Purpose; To study the [influence of compensatory education on ihc selTesieem of disadvantaged 
Black* Chicano* and Anglo pupils: and to dc^rr(¥ine if j^elf-esieem improves with improved 
school achicycmcnl. 

Sobjects; 313 Black* Chicano* and Anglo children in grades 4, 5* and 6. 
Methods: The children \Fere administered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (CSEI) and 
the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test before and after participatiojt in a compensatory program. , 
Data were analyzed by chi-square analysis and cross-tabulations. ~ 
Findings: No changes in self-esteem were observed as a result ofthe program* although significant 
gains were made in'ttading. No differences in self.esteem were found among the three ethnic 
groups.Significont differenees ( 001) were noted on all parts of the CSEI favoring (he boys 
Over the girls. 

Duration: September 1971-May 1972. ^ 



31*EC-1 THE STTRUCTURE OF SENTIMENT RELATIONS IN CHILDREN'S GROUPS 

lnve$tlgator(s): Maureen T. Hallina^ Ph.D.* Assistant Professor. Det)artment of Sociology. 
University of Wisconsin. Madison* Wisconsin 53706. 

Purpose: To test the hypothesis of transitivity of sentiment* or Tiking. and its structural implica- 
tions in children's groups. 

Subjects: 51 classes of children in grades 6, 7, and 8, in 14 schools in urban, suburban* 
and rural areas. Fifteen 6}asbes at each grade level contained both boys and girls. One class 
in each of the grades contained only boys* and one class contained only girls. 
^ ^ Methods: The structure of sentiment relations* obtained Irom sociometnc data garnered tsy 
a new technique* wan compared to 'the deterministic stnieture of agraph-theoretic model by use 
of a statistical measure of association. The hypothesized model of stniciurc was one of hierarchies ^ 
of ranked clusters of cliques* and the statistical index mcal;ure/l deviation froTTrn^ajj^lom sociogram 
in the direction of the deterministic model . / 

Finding?: Strong support for the principle of transiiivjtv of positive sentiment in children's 
groups was found, which implies that their sentiment choices are organized into hierarchies 
of ranked clusters of cliques, ' /* 

Duration: June 1970-JuTie 1972. / 

Cooperating group(s): National .Science Foundation. y * ^ 



^ 31-EC-2 CHILDREN AND WAR: POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION TO INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 

InvestlgatoHs): Howard Tolley* Jr.. l*h.D.'*. Assistant Professor. Department of Psychology* 
Wilbcrforce Univeifiity. Wilbcrforce. Ohio 45384. / 

Purpose* To determine children's knowledge of an^ attitudes towards war (specifically, Vietnam); 
to compare the relative influence of various socializing agents (family* school* and media)'* to 
examine seK, race* and social class differences^ and to make a limited cross-generational comparison 
to a study conducted in 1942. ^ 
Subjects: 2*677 children* ages 8 to 14* who attend 14 public* private* ahd parochial' schools 
(including two Ouaker schools and two military academies) in New York* New Jersey* and 
Maryland. The children are approximately equally divided by sex; 15 pcrcenUire Black. 
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Methods: A wntten questionnaire was administered by ceachers and [he researcher. Two pretests 
were condticted with 200 respondents who were rctested 30 days Jater to determine validity. 
Cross- tabulation &nd multiple regression analyses were used, 

Fludbigs: The children generally accepted the necessity of war. No tnoie pacifist expression 
was found in thisfetud/than in a similar study conducted prior to World War D, Strong opposition 
to the Vietnam|Var and skepticfsm of President Nixon's credit^bility and poli;:y were founi;). 
Media Influenced Jcnowledg^ more than attitudes. Marked racial and socioeconotntc differences 
were found, while sex differences were minimal, ' 
Duratton; August 1970-completed, 
Cooperating group(9): Columbia University. 

Publications: ToJIey, Howards Jr, Children atid war: PoUticat socialization to internaihnal 
conflict. New York: Teachers College Press* Columbia University. 1972, 

ATTENTION AND COGNITIVE STYLE , 

tnvcstigator(s): John C. Wright. Ph,D,. Professor, I>epartments of Human Development and 
Psychology.and Director. KansasCenterforResearch in Early Childhood Education, l30Haworth 
HalU University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas ^66044, 

Purpose: To develop an instrument for the assessment of reflection aruJ impuJsivity in yoiing 

children, in ord^to study attentional processes in childien\ teaming related to cognitive style. 

Subjects: NorniM^nd retarded boys AQ^^^giHs* ages 2-9 to 12-0 years. 

Methods: A matcf^te=^ample-tasfe"'( Kansas^ Scale for PresTchtwIers) 

recorded eye movements of the normal children. The stimulus salients expenmentally manipulated 

included complexity, color, fornix distinctiveness^ and locus of critical features, 

FIndlDgs: Tbc test was found to be reliable* stable, and valid. Younger children's attention 

is more stimulus govcrDcd, while older children's attention is more oriented toward relevance 

to task. 

Duration: 1968-1975. 

Cooperating £roup(s): Office of Education, U, S, Department of Heahh* Education, and 
Welfare: Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratories, 

Publications: Reflection^impulsivity and associated observing behaviors in preschool children. 
Paper presented at the Biennial Meeting of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 1971- This paper is available from the investigator, - 



THE MAKE-BELIEVE PLAY OF CWIttfREN: A STUDY OF SPONTANEOUS 
IMAGINATIVE GAMES AND FJM4TASY PREDISPOSmON < 

Inve^lgator<s): Jerome i^r, Sitter, Ph,D.» Professor^ Department of Psychology* City Univcp 
sity of New York, <5raauate* Center, 33 West 42nd Stiect. New York. New York 10036; and 
DoiPthy 0, SirigVr, Ed.D.. Associate Professpn Department of Psychology, Manhattanvillc 
Cpllcge* New^ork. New York 10577. 

Purpose: To study Oic spontafteeuajmaginati^ games and fantasy predisposition of childrerv 
Subjects; Nursery school ch i ld rg!ij553e rgaiTners , and children through age 9, 
Methods: A series of studies are part of the overall program. Some studies invol)fe^ormal 
experiments; others an; based-on recording and samples of spontaneous pk)^f children 
by independent* trained observers, as well as on interviews with children and^rents on play 
behavior. The play will be systematically scored on the basis of imaginativeness and associated 
affects (e,g,t joy» angcr^ sadness, overt aggression), 

Findings: Make-believe play can be reliably rated. While younger children's fantasy play is 
strongly situationally determined as early as ages 5 to 6, predispojrftion to such play can be 
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estimated by measures developed in these studies. Imaginative play is associated with positive 
affect and concentration ability and can be enhanced by training and adult modeling. 
Durations 1967-continuing. 

Publications: Pulaski. M. A. Toys and imaginative play. En J. L. Singer (Ed J> The child s 
world of make-believe: Experimental studies of imaginative plaw New York: Academic Presst 
1972. 



31-EF-1 CORTISOL EXCRETION RATES AND INFANTILE ANXIETY 

Investlgatorfs): Kathcrine Tennes, M.A,. lnstructt)r. Medical Center, University of Colomdoi 
4200 East Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between urinary Cortisol excretion levels and infantile 
anxiety. 

Subjects: 40 normal infants followed from ages 6 to 1 8 months. 

Methods: Twenty-four-hour urinary eorlisol excretion levels will be determined at 3-month 
^ intervals on 2 days at each interval: (1) a nonstress day, and (2) a stiess day that involves 

separation of infant and mother. (The infant will be left in the care of the experimenter.) Normative 
data will be established on Cortisol excretion levels for this age period. An investigation will 
be made of Cortisol response to {levelopmental aspects (onseti peak, and decline) of infantile 
anxiety. 

Duration; April 1972-J^ary 1974, 
Cooperating group(s): .'Pediatric Microchejnistry 4-aboratory and Department i^f'Biffpnysics 
_ and Human Geticticsi Ufiiversity of Colorado, 

/ 

31-EG-1 PERSONALITY AND PERCEPTUAL VARIABLES AND PERSONAL SPACE 
*SGH^MATA 




lnve5tigator(s): Carol J- Guardo, Ph.D.. Associate Profes.w. Department of Psychologyi 
University of Denver. Denver. Colorado 80210, 

Purpose: To examine hypotheses which relate personality characteristics and perceptual processes 
to personal space patteming by diildrcn. 

Subjects: Approximately 160 children: 20 boys and 20 girls in each of grades 4 through 7, 
Methods; Three separate studiesarc being conducted. En the first study, the Children s Personality 
Questionnaire will be administered in group sessions to 30 boys and 30 girls in grade 6. A 
personal space task developed by the investigator will be administered. As extensive individual 
dirfer^nces have been foupd in children s personal space schemata, it is' expected that personality 
pattems will be rclatedt6 these schemata. The second study will examine the relationship between 
field deperkle nee/ independence and personal space patteming. T^venty boys and 20 girls in grades 
4 and 1 will be" administered the Group Embedded Figures Test and a personal space task,^ 
The third styfly will examine <be use of personal space patteming when children are interacting 
with theLp^rents- Twenty boys and 20 girls in grade 5 will respond to the Schaefer Child's 
RepoiVof Parental Behavior Inventory and to personal space task involving parental stimuli. 
DunfTioii: September 1972'June 1973/ 

C^iopetatlng grvupfs): Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Un iversity of Denver: Englewood 
bhc Schools. Colorado. 

Publkatiotis: Guardo. C.J. Personal space in children. Child Developmetn, 1969t 40. 143-151; 
Meisc/s. M. and Guardo. C. ^ Devejopment of personal space schemata^ Child Development. 
1969. 40. 1 167-1 178; Guardo. C. J- and Meisels. M. Child-parenf spatial patterns under praise 
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and reproof Oevehpmentai Psychohgy, J97i, 5, 365; Guardo, J. and Mciscls, M. Factor 
structure of children's personal space schemata. Child Development, 1971, 42. 1307-1312, 




Social 



PEERS' PERCEPTIONS OF EMOTIONAL DISTURB^NGE^ 

Investlgatorfs): David W. Novak, Ph.D., Assistant Professor^ pepitftmenrbf Psychiatry* Medi- 
caJ Center, Dyke University, Box 2906, Durham, North Carolina 27710. 
^irpofig y ^'iQ determine children's reactions to bch^viorfhat professionals would label as indica- 
tive of emotional disturbance, andto determine the effect of labeling a given behavior as emotionally 
disturbed. 

Subject^ 600 boys and girls in grades 4 through 6, from pn^dominantly white, lower middle 
U^dMpp^middle class groups. 

Methods: In the cJassroomx children were presented with one of six descriptions of imaginary 
peers (one described a ilormal peer, and five described peers wi>h varying degrees and types 
of disturbance). The children were then asked to evaluate the imaginary peer in the description 
on each of three measures: attractiveness (bipolar adjectives), sociaf/distaqct?, and perceived 
similarity. Half of the childrea were told the person described was disturbed. The other half 
of the children received no information. 

Findings: Behaviors which were directed ^t others were more negatively sanctioned than bizarre 
behavior that did not involve others. A slight effect was found for the labeled versus nonlabeled 
child. The opposite sex peer was more negatively rated for ihe same behavior compared to 
the same sex peer for all descriptions except the normal one. ^ • 

Duration: August 1971'June 1973. 

Cooperating group<s): North Carolina Department of Mental Health; Durham County Schools, 
North Carolina. 



EPIDEMIOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONALITY IN -SCHOOL CHILDREN: PLURALISTIC 
ASSESSMENT 

Investlgatorfs): Jane R. Mercer, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Sociology, University of 
California at Riverside, Riverside, California 92502. 

Purpose: To investigate how the clinical characteristic^ (lO, adaptive behavior, and physical 
disabilities) and the modality of the sociocultuml background of Negro, Mexican- American, 
and Anglo children are related to the epidemiology of exceptionality (behavior perceived as 
sufficiently deviant io evoke referral and testing by a school psychologist); and to-develop and 
standardize evaluative measures to compare a child*s performance not only with the performance 
of the general population, but also with the performance of children from his own sociocultural 
background. 

Subjects: 700 black, TOO Anglo, and 700 Mexican-American boys and girls/ages 5 to II, 
who attend public schools in California. 

Methods: The Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children will be developed to measure adaptive 
social role behavior in the home and neighborhood, and nonacademic roles at school in the 
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neighborhood, and in the community. The Socioculturc Modality Index will tje'^^loped to 
measure the child's socialization milieu. A health history and impairment^ihveittory will also 
be developed. Wcchsler Intelligence Scale for Children scores wilj he obtained for the three 
groups of children. A parent or parent substitute of each child will be interviewed using the 
instruments developed. The data will be analyzed^ the measures standardized, and pluralistic 
assessment procedures developed-. 
Duration: June 1971-August 1974. 

Coopemting group(s): Center for Epidemiologic Studies* National Institute of Mental Health* 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S, Department 
of Health* Education* and Welfare. 

Publtcatloiisr NeMTsletters, reporting results to-date* are available from Pluralistic Assessment 
Project, 3393 University Avenue, Riverside, California 92^01 . 

31-FA-3 MATERNAL-INFANT SOCIAL INTERACTION: RELATION TO PEER SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 

* 

Iove$tlgator<s): Nathan W. Gottfried* Ph,D., Associate Professor; and Bill Seay, Ph^D,, 
Associate Professor^ Department of Psychology* Louisiana State University, Baton itouge, 
^ Louisiana 70803. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between mother*inrantbc)iaviorand peer social behavior 
through the observation pf positional, vocal* and visual behaviors. 

Subjects: 100 boys and girls, ag^s 6 weeks to 2 years* whose mothers participate in a well 
, baby clinic of a family planning agency. The children arc from poor families, and approximately 
80 percent of the children are black. ^ 

Methods: An observational category system will be used which/is modified from maternal-infant 
observation systems by Harlow, For this study, a peer sociaLwbservational system devised by 
the investigators will also be used, , ^^^^ 
' 'Findings; Resuhs indicate ihat visual orientation oilnfants gradually shifts from mother to 
peer-partner starting at approximately 6 months of age. Visual orientation seems to be a precursor 
for directed behavior. 
Duration: 197M975, 

Cooperating erplip(s): Wel) Baby Clinic, Family Planning, Inc.; Department of Pediatric^, 
Ear] K. Long Memorial Hospital. 

Publications: Gottfried, N. W. and Seay, B- An observational technique for preschool childrcff. 
Journal of Centiic PsycholS^y (in press). 



31-FA-4 THE GROWTH OF SOCIAL SPEECH 

Inve^fgHtorfs): Catherine!. Garvey; Ph.D,, Research Associate. Department of Psychology, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, 

Purpose: To study the speech of young children in a potential social situation in order to 
determine the incidence of social speech (as opposed to private speech), and to describe the 
so<;ial speech. 

Subjects: 18 nursery school children, ages 3 1/2 to 5, 1 1 girls and 7 boys, from professional 
families. 

Methods; Three dyads were formed from triads of same age children. Each dyad spent 15 
to 20 minutes in a playroom where their activities were videotaped- Judges indicated the periods, 
of mutual engagement or nonengag^ment of the children, utterances were coded as receiving 
/ or not receiving a response* and sequences of chained utterances were identified. 
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FfndiA^jgs: The'chrldren spent ihe majonty of time in siaies of muiuaJ engagement, A majority 
of utte^Dces received resporSes from Ihe partner. All dyads produced ehained sequences of 
utterance^ some producing*V:hains exceeding \2 utterances in length, 
Duratioii! February 1972-Jaiiuary 1973. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health. Health^Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Servicq;, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



PERCEIVED REACTION. TO FRUSTRATION AMONG ADOLESCENTS 

lnvestjgator(s)i James O. Palmer, Ph.D., Associate Clinical Professor* Depanmem of 
Psychiatry, University of California at Los Angeles, 760 Westwood Plafza. Los Angeles, California 
90024. 

Purposei To develop a technique for measuring reactions to social frustrations as perceived 
by adotescentSi and to study the variables ^sociaied with such pattems^of reaction. 
Subjects: Approximately 360 boys and girls, ages 12 to 18, in public schook, at various 
levels of academic achievement* and from various soc'ioeconomtc backgrounds, 
Methods: A multiple choice instrument was'derived from a pilot study and was standardized 
in public schools. Age and social status variables were studied. A special sample of delinquent 
and psychotic children was administered the test and their scores wete compared with scores 
of normal children. A factor analysis was made of the normal children's reactions. 
HndingS! Psychotic adolescents are helpless in the face of social frustrations. DelitKjuente 
qjow the approved social responses and are more likely to verbalize them than normal children. 
DuiMjoni 1961 -continuing. ^ ^ 



COOPERATION AI^D COMPETITION AMONG BLACKFOOT IN 
CANADIAN CHILD 



AND URBAN 



Invest^atorCs): A^O. NSiiJ©?>Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of "Psychology* Univer- / 
sity of Lethbridge, Lethbridgei Alb^a, Canada. 

Purpose: To examine cooperation and conjpetition differences among Blackfoot, Indian and 
urban Canadian children as a function 'on^^jK 

Subjects: Approximately 100 Blackfoo^^Siian and urban Canadian boys and girls* ages 8 
to 10. 

Methods: In teams of fom. the children are invited to play a game in which they can adapt 
either cooperative or competitive stances. Their benaviors are compared 'cross-cjilturally. Analysis 
of variance designs were used with culture, se^t an<^tnals as the major vaqal)les* 
Findings: The Blackfoot^ Indian children were fouml.to show much more cooperation than 
Eie urban children. ' \ ^ * ^ 

Duratioj^j 1971 -continuing. 

Publications: Miller. A. 0. and Thomas, Cooperation ^nd competition among Blackfoot' 
Indian and urban Canadian chilrfj^. Child Oevehpment (in press). 



FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SQClAL BEHAVtORS QF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investigator(s>; ^^nald Wieger 
Research Associate, Department of Special ^d^cation> George Peabody College for Teachers, 

^ \ ■ 



\ 
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\ 8, 



Purpd$e: To determine the relative effects of setting and teacher attentioi^ variablea^on the 
social play of children. 

Subjects: 10 to 15 children, ages 3 and 4, who were ijeferred to an intervention program 
because of their behavior disorders. 

Methods: Trained observers collect data daily. A mijltipte baseline design isempioyed comparing 
a variety of intervention strategies. 

Findings: Results indicate that social behavior can be significantly affect^ by arranging clas- 
sroom activities that model interactive play. 
I^ration: June 1972-Dccember 1972. 



31-FA-8 THE EFFECTS OF. REINFORCING ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE ON SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR: A BRIEF REPORT . 

*• * 

liivestlgator<s>: Rich^ard A. Winett* Ph.D.* Assistant Professor, Department of Psychol^ 
University of Kentucky* Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 
Purpose; To determine if the simple reinforcement of academic behavior will signifieand^ 
change social behavior. 

Subjects: Black boys* ages 10 to43, who attend special education classes. 
Method^: Data will be collected onlfie boys* academic work, and observations will be made 
of their social beliavior. ( 

findings: The reinforcement o^academic work was found to result in large increases in academic 
work and dramatic changes in the boys* social behavior without regimentation. , ^ 

\Dynitlon: October 1971-February,1972. . ' v.^.^^-^^"'^'^^^ 

Cooperating :group(s): Kentucky Research Foundation; Fayette _County-SeHbols, Kentucky. 



'31-FA-9 STUDIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOSOCIAt MATURITY 
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Duration\ 1970-eonti 
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;or<s): Ellen Greanberger* Ph.D.* Senior Research Scientist. Center for the Study 
rganization of Schools. Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North Charles Street. Baltj 
and 21218. ' 

explore the feasibility of contracting a scale that .measures psychosocial m^ttiri^* 
R^dom samples of approximately f^^^ graders. 3,000 eleventh gr£^ers, and 

lents at each grade level in Pennsylvania schools. 

item scale was constructed to measure social maturity. The scale consisted 
including self-esteem, openness to change, independence, identity, and social 




wnites, and children fipi^ higher socioeconomic backgrounds obtained higher 
If^nboysi Bl^ks, and children from lo^er social classes* Differences in psychoso- 
" sex increase fr^m grade 5 to graded 1, while differences besause of 
w over tljese years. Psychosocial maturity accounts for about 16 percent 
demic achievement^ at grade 5, but for only 6 percent ofithe variance 

.V- I ' 



Coopenitiny gc:pup(s)f "P^iihsylvanla Department of Education, i 

Pu|>Ucatloh9!v«GreenbeTgcr, E\^and Sdrensen, Aa. B. Tdwardaco^epzofpsychosocial^fndturity. 
Report No. BaltimoreVCenter fbr the Study of Social Orgpiization of Schools, Johns 
Hopkins Univmiii^i 1971; Oteeriberiger, p.; C^mplselb P.; Sorenscrj* Aa. B.; and 0*Connor^^, 
J. Towat^ th^ measuremenx of p^yhfiosocial maturity* Report No* i)^^ Baltimore: Center fotj- 




the Study of SociaJ Organization of Schools, Johns Hopk;ins University^ 1971; StaiT» B. J.; 
Oreenbcrger, E.; Seidter, A, J,; Marini, M, M.iSprensen, Aa, B,; Campbell, P,; and O'Connor* 
'J. Black-while differences in psychosocial maturity. Report No. 117. Baltimore: Center for the 
Stijdy of Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hoplcins University, 1972; Gieenberg^, E. 
Psychosocial maiurity or social desirability? Report No. 131. Baltimore: Center for the Study 
of SociaJ Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 1972; Grecuiberger, E^ and Marini* 
M, Black-white difference in psychosocial, maturity: A further analysis. Report Na. IS6: 
Baltimore: Center for the Stud^^of Social Organization of Schools* Johns Hopkins University, 




EFFECT! 
FAMILIARI 



ESS OF SOCIAL REINFOrk^EMENT AS A FUNCTION OF CHLDREN'S 
WITH THE EXPERIMENT^ 



Investigator(s): Paul A. Roodin, Ph.D., Assistant Professon and William E. Simpson, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, DspartmentofPsychoJogy, State University of Kew York College at Oswego* 
Oswego, New York 1 

Purpose: To examine the effectiveness of social reinfotoment as a function of children's familiar 
ity with the adult dispensing the reinforcers. 

Subjects: 36 first graders (JS boys and IS gtrJs) and 32 fifth graders (22 boys and 10 girls) 
from the Oswego Campus School. The children are from middle class backgrounds and have 
average intelligence. 

lyiethods; A marble dropping game was presented to the children on two successive days. 
On the second day, half o( the children at each-age level were tested by the same eicpertmenter 
(familiar condition), and half of the children were tested by a different experimenter (stranger 
conditidf)^. Two response measures were obtained. The baselicife rate of responding was obtained 
separately during the first minute of the first day. Seven different scores were then obtained! 
and subjected to a repeated measures analysis of variance. 
Finding^!- First graders were more responsive to social reinforcement pr& 
adult than to social reinforcement provided by a stranger. Fifth graders 
responsive to social reinforcement from either .a^a^^^^^^ adult oc-aff-sffan 
support was drained either the valence or arousal h^iiQibeiJsirof 
Duration; Ja^y 1972-December 1972. ^ 
Cooperatih| groiip<$); Oswegg^^arnpcrs^hool. 




by a familiar 
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No conclusive- 




31*FA*11 INTERGENERATIONAL RELATIONS IN A 



^OUTHE 



RN TOWN 



ItLvestlgator(s); John Honigmanm Ph.D., Chairman; and Valerie Fennell, B.A., .Graduate 
Studeftt^ Department of Anthropology, University of North Carolina* Chapel Hill, North Carolina \ 

27514. V \ . ' 

\Purpo$e: To study people's behavior as if is influenced by their ages through the nst of 
antiuopoiogical research techniqties. \ " 

Subjects: Approximately 2>034 people, all ages, Negroes and Caucasians, nwles and females* 
who constitute the entire populaltion of a small southem town. 

MettHMis; Data will be collected thrbugli participant-observation and interviews. Research tnitni- 
ments have not yet been devised. Da^Nwill b^ analyzed^y frequency distribitftons and some 
observance of sampling rules based otitljev unique features of the town. 
Duration: October 1972-October 1973\ 



\ 



Co6perfttiitg group<s): National Institute of Mental Health, Healt^K^rvicesand Mental Health 
Administration, PubHc Health Service, S. Department of HealthXEducaliont and Welfare; 
Center for Studies of Metrogolitan Problems. 




31-FB^1 FEMININE DEVELOPMENT IN ADOLESCENCE 

Ilive8tigator(s): James O, Paliiier, Ph,D., Associate Clinical Professor^ Department of 
Psychiatry. UniversityofCalifomiaat Los Angeles, 760 Westwood Plaza, Los AngeJcs^ California 
* 90024. ■ ' , , . 

Pui'|M>se: To study a wide number of variables in the development of different feminine identities 
during adolcscence-'pK^icularly the mother-rdaughter relationship. 
Siibj^t$: Normal and emotionally disturbed adolescents in intact families. 
Methods: A multiple choice questionnaire is currently being developed to deal with anttudes 
towards passivity/aggression, dependency/independence, democratic/authoritarian^ introvcr- 
* sion/extro vers ion, and sexuality/asexuality. Based on a pilet study, the program will include 
an intensive interview schedule, collection of biographical data^ a sentence completion test, and 
an observational study, ' ' 

Duration: 1970-continuing. ^ . 

31-FB-2 EMERGENCE OF SEXUAL IDENTITY AND EMBOLIZATION 

Iiivestigator(s): Eleanor Galenson. M.D.* Associate Professor ^and Co-director; and Herman 
Rotphe, M.t).. Assistant Professor, Co-director, Research Nursery, Albert Einstein Colleges 
of Medicine, Yeshiva University, New York, New York 10003, 

Purpose; T6 establish the normal pattern of the development of sexual identity during the 
second year of life, and to^f4jdy the emergence of symbolization is play and speech . 
Subjects: 10 normal babics^s^udied from ages 12 to 20 months, equally divided by sex; and 
their ipothcrs. \ \ 

Methods: During the baby's secbqd year of life, he and his mother attend nursery school 
four mornings each week for a 10-month period. The babies' ^havior ts recorded by a team 
of three observers for each child accoroii^ to preestablished categories. Data were analyzed 
for emergence of regular pattems and clusters^ behavior related^to sexual identity and sytnboliza- 
tion. 

Findings; Results indicate that there is a regulaHy occurring sequence of behavior related to 
anaUurinary.and genital body itttage development. Thi^quence is reflected in symbolic functions 
(i.e., play, speech) as >vell as in other behavior. 
Durfttion: 1967-1977. 

31-FB-3 ATYPICAl/SEX ROLE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

\ 

Investigator(s); ^ Richard Green, M.D,, Associate Professor, Dcpartme^ of Psychiatry, Sch^ 
of Medicine^ University of California at Los Angeles^ Los Angeles, Califiit^ia 90024. 
Purpose; To stu^y the develo[)ment of mascaJmity and femininity in children. 
Sjibjects: 40 boyk, ages 4 to 1 1 , who prefer tnb^^thes, toys activities, and companionship 
of girls. \ * ^ \ ^ 

Methods; The children are matched with typical boys and girls. Their famili^ gre studied 
by interview* testing, and observati^^n. ^\ 



\ 




Findings: Rcsuhs indicate that atypical sex role development begins during ihe first year ot 
life and many r^iutcs appear to lead toward this development. These boys behave very similarly 
10 girls. , r . 

Duration: July 1970-June 1973. 

Cooperating groiip(s): National Institute of Mental Health* Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



31-FC-1 RETROFLEXIVE REFORMATION OF ADOLESCENT DRUG ABUSERS 

lnv€stigatorj;s); David F, Duncan* M.A,* President* Alternatives for Troubled Youth; and 
James Allen* M,S.* Project Director* Who Cares, Inc* 2301 Lou Ellen, Houston ..Texas 77018, 
Purpose: To test anapplicationof Cressey 's theory of rctroflexive reformation to the rehabilitation 
^ of adolescent drug abusers, 

Stibjects: Adolescent drug abusers who come to the Who Cares, Inc* CrisisCentcr for short-term 
J, treatment. ' * 

Methods: Selected' drug abusers will be involved as volunteers in the crisis intervention or 
- drug education programs of the center. Successrates, clinical impressions, and objective psychologi- 
' cal tests (primarily of the semantic differential type) will be used to assess th^c effectiveness 
of the approach, ^ 
Duration: January 1972-December 1972, 

Cooperating grotip(s): Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences, 

V 

31-FC-2'^"^^VsilJlpV OF SMOKING AND RESPIRATORY SYMPTOMS IN KENT SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AND FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SMOKING BEHAVIOR 

Jnvestigatorfs): Beulah R, Bewley* M,B,t M.Sc* Lecturer: W, W, Holland, Professor: and 
A. Eiliotr, County Medical Officer* Department of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, 
St. Thomas* Hospital MedicaJ School, 60 Sancroft Street, London SEU 5N0. England^ 
Purpose: To investigate smoking and respiratory symptoms and factors associated with smoking 
^ behavior in children. 

Stibjects; 4,804 children, ages 10 to 13, who attend schools in Kent, England. 
Methods: Stage !: In November 1971 , all subjects completed a self- administered questionnaire 
ofi their respiratory symptoms and smoking behavior Stage II; A random sample of !50 smolcers 
Was tak^ from the population. This was matched for school cl<iss, age, and sex with an experimental 
and nonsmokcr group. In May 1972^ 491/300 children completed a second more detailed question- 
naire. A postal questionnaire wak sent to the parents of these children concerning their smoking 
behavior, family slze^ child s respiratory illnesses, parents* occupations, and attitudes towards 
children smokink ^ - 

Findings: 7.3 percent of boys and 2 J percent of girls .have reporteithat they arc smoking 
regularly (i.e., at least one cigarette a wee)c). Morning cough, cotigh duHi^ the day or night 
. t and a cough lastiftig 3 months ormore were all reported more frequ^lyby smokeivtban nonsmokers. 
Duration: September 197r^e 1973. 

CooperaUQg^otiiMs); Dcpanmeni of Epidemiology and Social Medicine, St, Thoh^s' Hos- 
pital; Kent Public Health Department. 
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31^FE-1 STUDIES \H ADOLESCENT SEL^-i}ISCLOSUnE 

l[^Dvestigator(s): Lloyd W. West, Ph.D.* Associate jprofcssort Department lof Educational 
Psychology. Universiiy of Cafgary, Calgary, Alberta, f anada T2N IN4. 
Purpose: To survey the communication. patterns of adolescents and to determine the correlates 
of such patterns. 

Subjects: Several samples of 80 to 291 boys and girlst ag^s 12 to 19. ' 
Methods: The subjects will be given the 5eIf*Disclo^ure Inventory for Adolescents. Exploratory 
and correlational methods will be used. ^ * ^ ' 

landings: The prefened corffidants of adolescents include mothers, friends of the same sex. 
fathers, friends of the opposite sex* and professionals. Sex differences were foun^ in tt^ patterns 
of disclosure. 

Coo^Krating group<s): Human Resources Research Council. Canada. 
Pubtkations: West. L- W. et at. A sclf-disclosurc inventory for adolescents. Psychological 
• Reports. 1969* 24. 432-445; West, L- W. A study of the validity of the SDIA. Ferceptmt 
and Motor Skllh, 1971* 33* 91-100; West, L. W. Some implications of self*disclosure studies 
for group counselling with adolescents. Canadian Counsellor* 1970, 4, 57-62. 



31^-2 CARRASCOLENDAS: EFFECTS OF A SPANISWENGUSH TELEVISION SERIES FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investigator<s): Frederick Williams, Ph.D.* Director, Geraldine Van Wart. B.A.t Project Dircc*^ 
tor; and Susan McRae^ Project Assistant Director* Center for Communication Research. 

University of Texas. 214 Speech Building. Austin* Texas 78751. 

Purpose: To mea.sure t^e leamiog effects of and attitudes towards a bilingual television series 
in Spanish and English for Mexican- American children. 

Subjects: Field Research Phase: 44 grade I pupils in a bilingual instniction^^program in Austin, 
Texas. Attitude Survey: 250 teachers. 220 principals. toO parents, and 84 children. 
Methods; Two experimental groups viewed the television scries; a third control group did 
not view the series. One experimental group watched the 30 programs'only. The other experirrwntal 
group viewed the 30 programs and also engaged in previewing and follow*up activities in Spanish 
and English which related to the content of each day's program. Pre- ^d posttests with separate 
Spanish and English instruments were used to measure the learning effects of the series. Mail 
!iurveys were u.sed to collect data on teachers* and principals^ attitudes towards the television 
series, and interviews were conducted with parents and children. 

Findings: Results indicated significant gains on the English test scores for the viewers* with 
greater ^ains for those who had supplementary ^tivities. Stibscores in individual content areas 
showed si^iftcant learning effects as measured by the Spanish test in the areas of self-concept 
and language skills; and in history/<;ulturt. science, and language skills as measured by the 
English test, "There were also gains in' mathematics when scored t" degree of correctness in 
te.st responses. Language fluency was increased in Spanish and was increased to a greater extent 
in English. Surveys in^Jicated positive responds to the scries and suggested revisions for specific 
programs. . ^ ^ 

Duration: August 1971 -June 1972. \ 

Cooperating group<s): Bilingual Office, Office of Education, U, S^ DepartmeiH of Health, 
Edjucatibn, and Welfare; Education Service Center, Region XIII, Austin, Texas; KLRN-TV, 
\pubIicalionst\ Summaries of tftA report are available from the investigators. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 
Physically Handicapped 



31-GA-1 ANNUAL SURVEY OF HEARING IMPAIRED CHItDREN AND YOUTHS 

Investtgator(s): Augustine Gentile, Director; Peter Ries, M,Ar, Acting Deputy Director; and 
Sal DiFrancesca. Ph.D., Research ^ychologist. Office of Demographic Studies, Callaudet Col- 
lege, Kendall Green, Washington* D. C. 20002. , ^ 
Purpose: To coll<jci, process, and disseminate useful information dh hearing Impaired youth, 
for ihe pur]X)se of improving and expanding educational opportunlii^ for the hearing impaired. 
Subjects: Over 40,000 students, ages 0 through college age, crfrolled in. special education 
programs for the hearing impaired during the 1970-1971 school year. 

Methods: All known special education programs for the hearing impaired were surveyed and 
asked to submit demographic data on their /students, including age, sex, audiometric findings* 
history of hearing loss, additional handicapping conditions, achievement test scores, and type 
of educational services being received. Over 19,000 Stanford Achievement Tests have been 
administered to hearing impaired students, and the results' arc being analyzed. 
\ Duration: May l968<ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s>: Division of l^search. Bureau of Education for Handicapped, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

\ , 

31*GB-1 AUDITORY PATTERNING BY YOUNG HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

Inv«$tigator(s): Robin B- Prescott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School of Medicine, Tempi^ 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19133. 

Purpo5e: To determine correlations of children's agS, sex, auditory sensitivity, and linguistic 
ability to (he successful identification of complex acoustic signals; and to investigate correlations 
( of acoustic characteristics of the signals of specific errors in signal recognition. 

Sut^ects; 50 boys and girls, ages 3 to 6, with^ioderate to profound hearing impairments; 
and ^ control group of 20 normally hearing boys and girls, ages 3 to 4. 
Methods! 'A set of 64 acoustic signafs representing frequently occurring events were arranged 
in 40 programs of gradually increasing difficulty. Response displays were presented by a digital 
device which responded to random order presentation of stimuli. \ji observer recorded responses 
and response latency times. Multivariate correlations were made of (1) subject characteristics 
to trials to criterion* citt»^(2) specific erroi^ to physical characteristics of the stimuli. 
Finding^! Success at the experimental task varied in relation to auditory sensitivity and practice. 
Failure was not fully predicted by any single variable. Error matrices, response latency times, 
and stimulus generalization suggested that success was related to a rule testing strategy, 
Duratton; May 1970June 1973, 

Cooperating group(8); St, Christopher^s Hospital for Children, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania Department of Special Education; GaJlatidet College Preschool, 
Washington, D, C; Speech and Hearing Center, UniversityM New Mexico. 
Publlcattons; Volta Review, 1971, 73, 51^53. * 
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31-GC-1 SHORT-TERM MEMORY IN OEAF AOOLESCENTS 

liiv€9t^tor(s): John M. Belmont, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Kansas Center for Mental 
Retardation, Medical Center, University of Kansas, 39th Street and Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Kansas 66[03. 

Purpose: To determine whether normal vocal-articulatory memory strategies can be translated 
into dactylic art iculatory strategies for use by deaf children. 

Subjects: 12 congenitally profoundly deaf boys and girls, ages 15 to 18, equally divided by 

sex. 

Methods: The subjects were told to rehe^e strings of letters by grouping the leUers. Different 
rehearsal strategies were combined to demotistrate that normal memory strategies are useful for 
deaf people. An automated position probe short-term memory apparatus was used to record 
recall accuracy and recall response times. 

Hndings: Using normal strategies, deaf adolescents appear to perform the short*term memory 
task identically to normal children of the same age. Articulation, rather than vocalization, seems 
to be sufficient for short-term memory- 
> ^ ;^ Duration: Spring 1972-spring 1973. * . 

Cooperating group(s); National Institute of Child.Health and Human Envelopment, National 
Institutes of Health. Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welforc. 

DIFFERENTIAL SENSITIVITY TO DURATION IN HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN ^ 

Invest Igptor(s): Hilda Oreenbaum* Ph*D.* Research Associate* Clarke School for the I>caf, 
Round Hill Road. Northampton. Massachusetts 01060. 

Purpose: To measure and compare discrimination of short-term intervals through the senses 
of vision* touch* and defective hearing. . ^ ^ * . 

Subjects: Six hearing adults: six hearing impaired children, ages 13 to 17; and a control group 
of six hearing children, matched for age and sex. 

Methods: ' Two*altemMive. forced choice measures will be employed usjng constant stimuli. 
The time intervals wijll be carried to obtain threshold data. The intervals will be examined as 
a function of un)fi^ sensation IcvcL sense modality, and interpulse intervaJ.^ Initial data will 
be collected on adults and then on the sample of hearing impaired students with matched hearing 
controls. ^ * * 

Duration: September 1972-July 1973. 



31-GC-2 
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31-QC-3 ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN YOUNG HEARING IMPAIRED 
^ CHILDREN • 1^ 

Investigator(s): Michael Rodda, Ph.D.. Associate Professor. E>epariment of Special £ducationi 
University of (Cincinnati. CincinrtUti. Ohio 45221. 

Purpose: To investigate the acadei^iic and social development of young hearing impaired children* 
Subjects: 120 hearing impaired children, ages 5 to 12. who attend, public and private schools 
ill southern Ohio- 

Methods; The children's academic and social development will be measured by a battery of 
standardized tests. Their performances will be compared on the basis of sex. grade, hearing 
loss, and preschool experience, p^ta will be anal/zed by^ analysis of variance. 
Duration: October 1971-Octobcr 1^73. 

dO ' : 
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31^GO>1 AH INVESTIGATION^F THEJ^FECT^ND ETIOLOGY OF CHROMOSOME 
ABNORMALITIES OETECT^Ql^THE NEWBORN AND PRENATAL POPULATIONS 

lhvesUgaU>r(^£ John L. Hamcrtonu^.Sc. Director* Department of Genetics* The Children's 
Hospital 685 Bantiatyne Avenue. Win^lf)cg* Matitioba Fl^E OWl , Canada. * 
Purpose: To detect all newborn chjtHtfren who ha^e chro m o so^m e abnorm^iUH^!;, and to conduct 
follow-up studies where appropria^ 

Subjects: 4*000 to 5*000 nc^^J^m boys and girls each year. 
' Methods: Standard cytogepi^ic techniques will be employed; twocelK will be analyzed. Control 

children will be selected oflf the basis of sex and time of birth . * ^ . 
Ftndicigsr Of 8*046^^ildren bom over a 2-year period* 26 showed major chromogome abnor- 
oialities* and 120 sifSwcd marker chromosopne!;. 
Dura(loi|;_^lpo'l975. 

Cooperatiiig^roup(s): Depanment of Obstetrics and Gynecology* University of Manitoba; 
Department of National Health and Welfare. Canatia. 

Publicatioiis: Hamerton* J. L.; Ray. M.: Abbott* J.; Williamson* C; and Ducasse* G. C. 
Chromosome studies in a^jj^natal population. The Canadian Medical Association Journal (in 
press). 



31^D>2 LONGtTUOINAL STUOYOE^NeWBORNS WITH SEX CHROMOSOMAL ANOMAUES 

Iiivestigator(s): Arthur Robinson* M.D.* Professor and Chairman* Depanment of Biophysics 
and Genetics* .Medical School* University of Colorado* 4200 East Ninth Avenue* Denver* 
Colofad<u§0220. 

Purpose; To conduct a longitudinal study of newbornMnfanis who have sex chromosomal 
anomalies. 

Subjects: Approximately 40 children* ages 0 to 8. 

Methods: Consecutive newborns are screene'd at two large hospitals for abnormalities of the 
X and y chromosomes by checking the sex chromatin constitution of cells obtained from the 
placenta. Babies who display a discrepancy are karyotyped. Newborns thus identified as having 
abnormalities of sex chromosomej^e followed with repeated behavioral* psychological^ develop-, 
mental* physical* and electroencephalograph ic exams. Home stimulation and parent^child interac- 
tion will be evaluated by social workers. Conlrot studies are conducted on siblings. When deviations 
from norma] development are founds, therapeutic interventioti ts offered. Qunng the first year 
of life* studies are frequent (often monthly), but art later redu^;ed to semrianFnid^nd annual 
observations.. 

Duration: 1964-continuing. 
Publleatlans: Robinson* A.. Goad* W. B.: Puck* T. T ; and Harris. J. Studies on chromosomal 
nondisjunction in mart? lU. AmerUafj Joar/mi of Hutn^t Gi'twiivs, 1^69* 21* 466; Eller-'^E.; 
Frankenburg. M, P.; Puck* M,; and Robinson, A. Prognosis in newborns with x-chromosomal 
ttbnormalities. Pediatrics, 197 L 47, 68 f; Grecnsher. A.; Gersh* R.: Peakman^ D.; and Robinson. 
A. Screening of newborn infants for iibnomiWftes of the y chtomosorae . ^*>''nj<j/ of Pediatrics^ 
1971* 79. 305; Nakashima. L and Rnjbinson. A. Fertility Iti a 45. x female- Pediatrics. ^97L 
4^, 770; HarrbY). and Robinson, A. X-chromo^me abm>rmalities and the obstetrician. The 
value of routine nuclear sexing of newborns. American Journal of Ohsietrics and Gynecology* 
197^. 109. 574-5^ 
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3VGE-1 EVALUATION OF DRUGS USED tN THE TREATMENT OF ABSENCE SEIZURES 



IiivestJgator(s); F. Dreifuss, M,B.^ M,R.C.P.. Professor, Dcpaitmfent of Neurology; School 
of Medicine, Box 147, University of Virginia Hospital, Q^tottesville, Virginia 22901. 
Purpose; To evaluate and compare two drugs, clonazepam and ethosuximide, used in the t^eat* 
ment of absence seizures- 

Subjects: Children, ages 5 to t6, with absence (petit mal) seizures. 

Methods; The drugs will be evaluated on a double blind comp^ative basis. The subjects wil) 
be divided into two groups: (I) those whose seizures are refractory to ethosuximide, and (2) 
those who are untreated* The children are admitted to a clinical research unit for baseline studies, 
including 24-hour telemetered EEC, psychological tests including the Reitan Battery, and ^ 
complete neurological evaluation. Two drugs are administered, one of which is active and statisti- 
cally controlled by the Section of Epilepsy, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke. The children will be reevaluated after 4, 9, and 17 weeks. 
Duration; June 197 1 September 1973. 

CoopeiraUug group(s): Medical College of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Section of Epilepsy, 
V!atii0nal. Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, National Institutes of Health, Public 
HcalTh Service, U. S- Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ^ 
Pub IkraC ions: Patterns of abnormal discharge in 12-hour telemetered EEC of untreated childrepr^ 
with absence seizure5;. Epitepsia, 1971 , 12, 278: Effects of Spike- Wave on continuous visual-mptor 
performance. £/ji7e/?j/fl, 1970, IK 241. 
f 



Mentally Retarded 



31-HA^1 AN EXPERIMENT tN THE PREVENTION OF CULTURAL^FAMtUAL MENTAL 
RETARDATION . \ 

Investigators): Rick Hebcr, Ph. Dp, Director; and Howard Garbcr, Ph,D., Research Assoaiate, 
Department of Studies in Behavioral Disabilities, Research and Training Centerin*Mental Retarda- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison^ Wisconsin 53703, 

Purpose: To deterrpine the effectiveness of,an intervention program designed to displace all 
negative factors in the environment of infants of disadvantaged retarded mothers^ 
Subjects; 40 mentally retarded mothers with lOs less than 70, who reside irla slum of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and their newborn infants. 

Methods; A series of surveys was conducted in the target population over the past few years. 
In the first survey, all slum families with a newborn infant and at lea^ one other child* age 
6, were studied. The major finding revealed that the vaftable of maternal intelligence proved 
to be the best single *predictor of the level and character x)f Intellectual, development in the 
offspring. The results also indicated that the mean measured intelligence of children of mothers 
wi(h lOs over 80 is relatively constant; however, tf the mothers* lOs are below 80, childcen 
show a progressive decline in mean intelligehce as age incteases. In a second surveyt 519 consecu- 
tivA newborns in the study^ fathers, mothers, and all children over age. 2 Were administered 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test of Intelligence; Results revealed a rather striking congruence 
of maternal and paternal 10, Of mothers. below 10 70t 65 percent had husbands who also 
scored below 70; and only 14 percent had husbands who scored above 100^.. These surveys 
indicate that the very high prevalence of mental retardation associated with the slums is not 



randomly distributed but, rather, is strikingly conceatrated within individual families identifiCK) 
on the basis of maternal intelligence. The prcsenr sample was selected oa the basis of these 
surveys and the study' continued to \nvesitigatc/th<^social environment provided by mentally 
retarded slum mothers. An intcrventjjifi progr^ was initiated in the horne soon after the mother 
^ave birth. The mother was e?iposed to a raatemal rehabilitation program in which she received 
occupational, homemaking* and baby care^traininb. At an Infant Education Centefi the infantas 
received a structured progyam stressing s^sory andlanguage stimulatibni achievement motivaiioni 
(HOblem solving skills^ and language development stimulation. ^Tbe effectiveness of the prognim 
w^$ assessed by standardized tests/of development and intelligence, experimental measures of 
learning and performance, and rpihi^iurcs of language development. 

Findings: The expcrimental/nildren were'found to perform better on a response ^rategyiask* 
a dimensional response tasK!f anil u pcr};everative responding task. These clvl^n also were 
, found to excel on the fallowing language measures: total number of differcr^t words spoken, 
a sentence repetition test, artd a test of grammatical cornprchension> While the control group 
was found to declinp^n measured intelligenec (measured by the Stanford*Binet Intelligence Scale 
and the C^ttell iritelligence Test) after 24 months of a^, the experimental group increased 
in measured intelligence, so that at 42 months oj" age, there was a 33 point 10 difference in 
the groups. . 
DurattoiK l966.continuing. - 

Coop^ting group(s): Social and Rehabilitation Service. U. S. Department of Health. Educa- 
tio^fand Welfare. 



THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: CURRENT ISSUES AND TE^ 
ATTITUDES 



1ER 



Investigator(s): Lcon^mithi Ph,D., Coordinator of Research: and Sandra Gr^nbcrg\ M.S,, 
[Valuation Specialist d^urriculum Research and Development Center inMental Retardation, 
rkauf Graduate Scnpol, Yeshiva University, New York, New York JPTO3. 
Purpose: To assess^hr^aUifudes of teachers of educable mentalj,y^larded (EMR) children 
with respect to current trends in^spccial cduoiriSfr^.g.. the ij»^equacy of the identification 

sOUTTTi+re^gative elfett yplnc laM on behavior expectations 
for the 6tiildj_3iul4hc"vSn3ity of the class placerf^t IssJ) 
Sul^ects: 288 teachers in primary EMR classroorninn ^6 states. 
Methods: The teachers responded to a questionnnire based on hypothetical sketches, of students. 
Nine sketches were developed by varying thrcjr levels o I socioeconomic status and three types 
of^jehavior outside school. Quetitioas were dti^elopcd fn the areas of adaptive behavior, labeling, 
ptU. and curriculuniv The analyses c/nsisled of rank order correlation, product-moment 
dii-squarc, and analysis of variance. All analyses -were based on a 70 percent 
3f the quteH^onaircs. ^ 

The Jesuits strHrigly^Tniggcj^^^ attitudes are at coasiderable variance with 

^sition)^ taken by special educators. Teachers do not consider both adaptive behavior 
and 10 in lab^ing children. Different types of behaviors were found to affect placement for 
specitlc 5ocioc)conomic class groups. 

Duration: Movem^r 197l*Jaiiuary 1973. ^ 
Cooperating group(s): Bureau of Education for Handicapped, Office of Education. U. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. 
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31-HC-1 SPEECH PATTERNS OF NORMAL AND REtAROEO CHILDREN * 

Inv^sligatorls): Virgini^i E. Pendergrass. Ph.D.» Psychol6gisl» 835 Northwesl I83rci Sireei^ 
#4. Miami. Florida 33169: and A. C. Clay. Ph.D.* Director. Behavior Modification, Goodwill 
Industries. Miami. Florida, 

Purpo.sc: T*) compare- the objective mea,sures of speech for normal and retarded children, includ- 
inj: spt-cch rate, pcrcenr of nouns and verbs in comparison to descriptive words* type-token 
- ratios, and total speech ,samplc spontaneously r^roduced; and to determine whether retarded 
spc-ech of older children emulates the speech normals of the same mental age. 
, Subjects: Six boys in each of three groups: young normals, ages 6 to 8, lOs 90 to 110; 

adolescent normals, ages J4 to 18. lOs 90 to (IQ: and retarded adolescents, ages 14 to 18. 
lOs 35 to 60, 

Methods: Each subject was interviewed individually at two different times. Three types of 
^ speech samples were obtained at each interview: warm-up speech* response to verbal question, 
and response to stimulus picture. Eactt subject was asked to begin speaking in response to the 
verbal 'question or visual stimulus as soon as the experimenter had completed the question, 
and to continue speaking until stopped (3 minutes). ' 

Findings: There appears to be a difference in the structure of the speech of the retarded boys 
as compared to both normal groups. The total amount of different words produced by retarded 
boys is greater, but it coi^tains fewer grammatical constructions. 

Duration: June i97l-December 1972. . 
Coopcrattrfg group(s); Dade County Public Schools; Sunland Training Center. Miami. Florida. 



31-HC-2 STRUCTURES AND VALUES IN GROUPS OF LOW ABILITY ADOLESCENTS 

InvesiiKalor(s): Alice F, Laing. M.A.. M .Ed.. Lecturer. X)cparimcnt of Education. University 

Collejze i>f Swansea. Singleton Park. Swansea. Wales. United Kingd<Jm. 

Purpo<ite: To conduct a longittidinal socionlt^tric investigation of group structures, and to attempt 

til ^Jcntit^y factors related to choice among emotionally mentally retarded pupils. 

Subjects: 124 cmotionfilly mentally retarded boys and gifts- sgc^ II to 14. who attend special 

sch^>tils <^r remedial dcpartnicnis of comprehensive schools. , 

Methods; A .^-year rollow up study will be conducted using various sociomciric techniques. 
irK^ividufil tests, and buck^round data. 
Duration: 19661972. 

^ PublkatlQns: Laing. A. Group structures in retarded adolescents. American Journal of 

, Meftml DvfKtetuw 1972. 76(4). 481-490. 

31-HC-^ EFFECTS OF IMfTATIVE AND VERBAL pUEIIiG PROCEDURES ON THE. 
^ INSTRUCTION-FOLLOWING BEHAVIOR OF THREE SEVERELY RETAROEO 
CHILOREN 

InvcstigatoH-sk Thomas L. Whitman. Ph.D., Assistant Professor: and Dcnnfs F, WUlson. 
Department of Psychology*. University of Notre Dame. Notre Dame. Indiana 46556. 
^ Purpose: To study the c/fccts of imit^itivc and verbal cueing procedures on the instruction* 
follo\fcmjz behavior of severely retarded children,^ ^ 
* . Subjects: Thr^ie severely retarded boys, ages Ift and 18^ " 

Methods: Imitation training consist^ of showing the subject how to respond to verbal eommand.s. 
^ A c*>mbined procedure involved simultaneously showing and instructing ^^hesqbject how to respond. 

* 
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Pure verbal probes were used to assess the subject's responsivity to six trained and six untrained 
jnstnJctioTjaJ requests during baseline* imitation training* combined imitation and verbal cueing 
training* and reversal periods. During a reversal period* the combined training pfoeedure was 
extended to the priorly untrained commands and discontinued for the formerly trained commands. 
Finding^; The performance of two subjeets indicated that the imitation training; procedure, 
when individually employed* had little effect upon the subjects' instniction-following behavior. 
In contrast, the combined jfbcedures produced marked increments in the instnietion-fol lowing 
behaviors for all three subjects. Generalization of the training effects to untrained commands 
was minimal- During the reversal period* all three subjects displayed a marked increment in 
response to the newly trained commands and a slight decrement in responsivity to the commands 
previously trained. ^ 
Duration: June 1972-eompleted. 
Cooprating group(s); National Science Foundation. 



31-HC-4 CEREBRAL CIRCULATION IN CASES OF MENTAL RETARDATION 

Investlgator(9); John W. Lovett Doust. M,B., F,R.C.P., F.R.C. Psych.; and Ints Podnieks* 
Research Seientist. Clarke Institute of Psychiatry. 250 College Street. Toronto* Ontario, 
Canada. 

Purpose: To determine if cerebral hemodynamic^ jelat^ to mental deficiency. 
Subjects; 20 normal children up to age 19, andpO children attending a school for the_ 
retarded who have an IQ of 50. / 

Methods: A combination of quantified ^erebrjil impedance plethysmography (REG) tests will 
be given to the ehildren along with psychologjcaUwts including the House -Tree -Person Ptojeetive 
Technique* the Benton VisuaLBj^JiMrttdnrest* a figure-ground test, and a closure test. The 
quantified REG m^asurenteiiS^vefe compared by t-tests for age* laterality, sex. and index group, 
CorTelalji3i«defficicnls were computed between REG means and the psychological test results. 

lings: Results indicate that a minor degree of cerebrovascular insufficiency appears to charac- 
terize mental deficiency. ' . ■ 
Duration:^ -197 1 1973. 

Cooperating group(s); Metro To#i*to Association for Mentally Retarded Children; Ontario 
Mental Health- Foundation. 



31-HC-S INVESTIGATION OF A BIOLOGICAL CLOCK OCCURRING IN CHILDREN WITH 
MENTAL SUBNORMALITYV * 

Investlgator(sj; T^ntr Podpieks* jyi.A.* Research Scientist; and John ^ Lovett Dousi* M.B.* 
, F R C P., F.R.C. Psych.. Clarke Institute of Psychiatry* 250 College Street. Toronto* Ontario* 
\ Canada. \ \ - . * 

Purpose; To relate a feature already fbu^id in cases of neurological deficit of the central nervous 
system to the brain function of children witk mental deficiency: and jo add two psychological 
monitors of this biological rhythm to existing physiological measures. ^ 
Subjects; 20 normal children up to age 19, and 20 children attending a school for the mentally 
retarded who have an IQ of 50. \ t . 

Methods: Critical flicker fusion thresholds were obtained by a stroboscope technique and repeated 
every 30 seconds for 20 minutes. A l5*sccond maximal ^pced tapping test was fcpt^ated over 
^ a^simuljir length of time. Results were plotted/against time, for several indices and analyzed 

by t^tests. I 1 - \ " 
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Pindinf^: RcmjIts indicated a cycle o( repetition whose frequency can be ^j-M'f^iy dislinguished 
hctv^ccn the normal and retarded groups. 
Duratbn: 1M71-J<J7.1 

Cooperating groiip(K>: Metro Toronto AsMK^ation for Mentally Retarded Children; Ontario 
Mental Health P'oundation. / 



3l4<C-6. RESPONSES TO PICTURE-OBJECT SORUNG TASK BY tWO GROUPS OP 
MODERATELY RETARDED CHILOR^N 

lnve^tjgator(s>: Betty Hunt Bradley. M A., Research P^cychologist. Columbus State Institute, 
1601 West Broiid Street. Columbus, Ohio 43223. 

Purpose: To □nal>/e the responses of two groups of moderately retarded children to sorting 
objects m accordance with pictures presented, and to study the relationship between concept 
fopnation and perceptual deft^it among these children. 
Suhjeets: 60 residents from the Cplumbus State Institute, ages 4 to 8. 

Methods: The subjects" ehronologieal age. lO, sex. and race will be controlled as closely 
as possible, but etiology will not be controlled. The ftubjects are paired on the basis of Gellncr 
classifications: nonauditory autonomic and auditory autonomic. Thirty-ftve cards illustrating a 
variety of pictured situations (e g , a picnic, a fire, cooking, a circus^ are presented. Each card 
IS idcniined by the examiner as {^^ its content. Th»ny small toy objects are placed in front 
oi the subject, and he ts instructed to scleet the object^ that go with the pictures. 
Duration: Niwcniber 197 1 December 1972. 
Cooperating grnupfs); State of Ohio. 



31-HE'1 EVALUATION OF PA^APROFESSIONAL SERVICES TO CHILOREN WITH 
« NQNPHYSICAL MULTIHANblCAPS 

Investlgatnr(s): C R. Partridge, Ph.D., Psyehnlogtst. Children's Health Cpuneil. tOO Wiilo\v 
Rciad. Palo Alto, Caltfomia 94.104. ^ ^ 

Purpose; To evaluate a program in whicH .paraprofessioj^als provide services to children wilh 
mmphysieal rTjultihandicaps * 

Subjects: 25 to.*^(Jchild(^*n. a^cs4 to 17. with leaiT>ing, emotional, neurological, and eommunica- 
ti\e div^rders: and young adult paraprofcssionals who work with the children. 
Methods: Parapr<*ressKinaIs work on a one-to-one hasis with theV^hildren from 6 to 10 hours 
a week, j^aselinc data will be ^'atliercd for each child from schotil records, ratings by teachers 
and pa r;tpnitessio rials on a behavioral scale, and tabulations of symploinittie behaviors. Data 
will be charted to identily a high and low change group. An effort will be made to evaluate 
rhe parapndessKinals and ihejr process of engagement with the child. Effects and relationships 
of various inrcrventlon efforts will be stiught. data <ni cost eomparisoi^ wilh more traditional 
Lrcat.iTient cHorts vtill be obtairuAJ. 

Findinfi.s: The program has gained wide acceptance from the profassional staff and community. 
^ It appears to be valuabk »n eo^itributing to rapid growth and Change in some children referred 
to the program. > ' 

Duratlnn: Januarv 1971 spring 197.*^ 

PuhlJeuti<ms; C opies of the repor^ A pitfaprofeswnol intcrvcntitnt profiram ;v»7/i muUihati- ^ 
iihi^ppi'ii i htliin*n. f)(^\ij*n tuui imph'trnttuntintu arc available from the investigatnr. 

■ , , , ■ \ ■: \' ■ ■ ' , 
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31-HE^2 THE FULLER READING SYSTEM: A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR TEACHING READING 
TO SUPERIOR AND NORMAL CHILDREN 

Investigdtar(s): Renec Fuiier, Ph.D., Chief, Psychological Scrvicc^^^taicotMaryiand, Depart- 
ment of Health and Mcnul Hygiene. Rosewood Slaie Hospital Owings Mills, Maryland 21 U 7. 

* Purpose; To if>vestigate the dimensions of ihe Fuller Readifig System lo discover if there 

;irc similarities in the learning [jr^xess of groups differing markedly in 10, and to determine 
the lowest lO'range at which rcadijig with comprehension can be achieved. 
Stibjecis; 10 Negro and 15 Caucasian students, ages II to 50; 19 males and 6 females. The 

-^(fll^ students have low lOs and have various learning disorders including verbal as^ociational dencit, 
visual and auditory niemor}' deficit. J^phasia, intelligence deficit, -schizophrenta with and without 
visual and auditory memory dt'llcii. and motivational problems with and without verbal association 
deficiis 

Methods: The subjects wore selected on the basis of past reading failure. They had^not leaqied 
the alphabet after having been exposed in the past to several reading systems individually and 
in groups. Each subject served as his own control. Various reading lej^will'Be used that cover 
the alphabet, and several that emphasize reading IW meaning througtf the use of a nriodified 
phonre^hnguistre approach. Pretest scores at the beginning of the reading system will be compared 
* withposriest scores after reading each book ihrought^ests. Scores on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale will be collected both before reading and after I year of reading and compared by t-tesls. 
Oata will be collected during daily reading sessions on each individual. Additional subtests 
given will include the Wid^ Range Achievement Test, a 'comprehension test, an instruction 
understanding test, word lists, sentence readinj^^rcading inventory, and vocabulary dcfinilions. 
Findings: Subjects have progressed three grade levels in 1 year for all the types of learning 
disorders and lOs tested to date. * 
Duration; January 1970-oontinuing. 

Publications: Reading with all the senses. Behavior Toda\\ 1972*1 3(38), 2; Reading need 
^ not be \Q-bo\in\\. The Bulletin. The New York State District Branches. American Psychiatric 
Association, 1972. 15(1), 12; Baii^StichBird Reading Sys!etn. 30 minutes, 16 mm.\ color film. 
Presented at the Eastern Psychological Association Conference. Boston, Massachusetts. April 
J972: The Fuller R^dmg Sywtem. 30 minutes. 16 mm..^color film. Presented at the Twentieth 
Internationa/ Congress of Psycholog^y, Tokyo, Japan, August l-97i. 



31-HF-1 INTELLECTUAL ftttO PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT ift CHILDREN WITK 
GALACTOSEMIA 

( ' ^ ■ 

Investlgator(s): Karol Fishier, Ph .D., Chief Clinical Psychologist; Envision of Child Develop^ 

ment. Children's Hospital of Los Angeles, P- o! Box 54700, Los Angelas, California 90054. 

Purpose: To assess the intetlectuaL and emotional development of children with galactosemia, 

a rare metabolic disorder, and to determine the effects of dietary treatment upon their progress 

in these areas. 

Subjects: 45 children w«h galactosemia; 22 boys and 23 girls, ages (0 months to 23 years. 
Some of the children were followed longitudinally for 12 years. 

Methods: Medical, nutritional, social, and psychfjiogleal data have been coHccted- This study 
reports only psychological data /Psychological dat^ were derived from the Gesell Developmental 
Scales (infants to age 3), the Stan ford- Bi net IntcIKgence -^eale (ages 3 to 8). and the Weehsler 
^ Adult rmcUigencc Scale (over age 16). The Bender OcstaJt Test and Draft'-A- Person Test (DAP) 
W^re also Used to identify possible visual-perceptdal limitations which aiqeommon in galactosemia. 
Emotional and personality data wcje collected through projective testsnneluding the -DAP, the 
Sentence Completion Test, the Thematic Apperception Test, and the Rorschach test. 
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Findings: Tbc best developmental progress was found in the yo'ungest age groups and in the 
adult population. The school age group is seriously handicapped by ^ual-perceptual difficulties 
and consequently has learning problems requiring remedial eduational programs. Tho;^ diagnos^ 
\ I ^and treated frofn binh show greater ability than those diagnosed later in tift. 

t DurlAlon; 1959-continuing. k . 

Cooperating group(s): Public Heatth Service. U. S. bepartment of Heal^, Education^ and 
Welfai^. 

Ihiblications: Pediatrics. 1972. 50(3). . 



31-HF-2 USE OF A LO^ PROTEIN DIET QASEO OI^HIGH LYSINE CORN IN THE 
MANAGEMEI^ OF PHENYLKETONURIA 

Inve5tigator(s>: JSteph^n P. Cobum. Ph.D.. Director. Bidchemistry Department. Fori Wayne 
State Hospital and 'Training Center. 801 East State Boulevard. Fort Wayne. Indiana 46805. 
Purpose: To determine whether this diet would provide sufficient control of serum phenylalanine 
to warrant further study of its use in phenylketonuria. 

Subjects: 13 male and 2 female mentally retarded phenyJketonuric subjects, ages 15 to 62. 
Methods: A control group remained on the normal institutional diet, while one group received 
lofenalac. and another group received commeal for 10 weeks. Serum phenylalanine, phenylpyruvtc 
acid, total protein, a-amino-nitrogen, urea nitrogen, uric acid, creatinine* glucose, and cholesterol 
were determined at 3^week intervals. Behavioral changes were assessed using Part 2 of the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale of the American Association on Mental Deficiency. 
A RndUigs: Under these conditions, the cQmmeal diet proyided adequate nutntion and maintained 
serum phenylalanine at around IQmg/lOOmL A reduction In aggressive behavior was noted. 
Duration: April 1970 September 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): CPC International. Union. New Jersey; Mead Johnson. Evansville. 
Indiana. 



31-HH-1 OEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR MOOIRCATlON MATERIALS FOR THE PARENTS 
OF RETARDED CHILOREN 

Investlgator(s) Bruce L. Baker. Ph.D.. Associate Professor; and Louis Heifetz. Ed.M.. Teach- 
ing Fellow; Dcfpartment of Education. Read House. Harvard University. Citmbridg^. Mas- 
sadhuact'ts 021 38. 

Purpose: To develop and evaluate instructional materials for parents of retarded children. 
Subjects: 180 families of 3^ to 1 2-year-old trainable retarded boys and girls. 
Methods: 15 manuals (which are being developed) will instruct parents to use behavior modifica- 
tion methods m interaction with their cRild to increase his skills in self-help, speech and language, 
and play and behavior control. Comparisons will be made of the effects of using the manuals 
alone, the use of the manuals plus group training, the useof the manuals plus individual consultation^ 
and the tise of the manuals plus group training and consultation. Comparisons will be made 
among lower. middle, and uppermiddle class families, and on several types of ski Us .^valuations 
will be made of knowledge acquired, facility in carrying out, the techniques, changes in the 
children, and long-range effects^ Data will tje collected through, questionnaires, home observations, 
add school observations. 
, Duration: September 1971 August 1973. 
Cooperating groupfs): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. National 
[ns^titutes of Health. Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
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31-HH-2/ , DEVELOPMENT OF MODELS FOR DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH 
' LEARNING PROBLEMS 

^vesttgaU>r<s): Mark N. Ozer. Direcior. Program for Leaminfi Studies. Children's 

Hbspltal of the Dislnct of Columbia, 2125 Tbirtcenlh Sireei, N.W., Washington, D, C^ 20009, 
Purpose: To develop models for diagnostic services for cl^ildrcn with learning problems. 
Subjects: Schpol age children, y 
Metbods: Regular classroom teachers, who identify children as *'educatioflyiy Vulnerable" 
at the beginning of first grade, were assigned to control and treatment groupsSCfle titatment 
group employed a clinical diagnostic process; i,e., a diagnostic team spent 30 minutes with 
each child (three to four children per teacher). A 2 1/2 hour clinical session was cotKJucted 
later in the year which involved the teacher and her most handicapped student. Feedback evaluation 
was used at the end of each clinic session and jit inervals throughout the year, 
Fbidlngs: Teacher acceptance and utility of suggestions were each found to be at a high rate. 
The changes in the teachers* descriptions of the children and school achievement were significantly, 
different, [ 
Dtiratioo: September 1965-continuing. , ■ ' 

Cooperating group<s); D. C. Health Department; D. C. l^upil Personnel Services; D. C, 
Board of Education; Bureau of Educa^oafor Handicapped, Office of Education, U. S; Department 
of Health* Education, and Welfare, \ ' 

Publkattotis: Ozer, M.; Richardson AH^ B,; Tannhauser, M.: ^d Smith, C, Diagnostic evalua' 
tion of children with learning problems: An interdisciplinary clittic model. Clinical Proceedings* 
Children s Hospital of the District of Columbia* 1970,^6, 161 J78; Yochim, D, and Dworkin, 
N. A comprehensive interdisciplinary pupil appraisal system uifing the school psychologist as 
psycoeducajijonal consuj^nl. Proceet^ngs* 79th Annual Convention. American Psychological 
Association, 1971. ^ ( 



31-HH^ THE PROGRAM PLANNING PARADIGM: APPLICATION TO THE AREA OF 
FUNCTIONAL INDEPENDENCE^ , 

Investlgdtor<s); Ellen Naor, M,A., Research Analyst; and Barl Balthazar, Ph.D., Director, 
Behavioral Science Research Dcparment, Central Wiscons^P Coldny and Training School, 317 
Knutson Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 53704. ■; 

Purpose: To determine th^ effects ofa systematic training program on the functional independence 
of retarded children. 

Subjects: 119 institutionalized, severely or profoundly retailed individuals: 43 males and 76 
females. Most subjects were ambulatory. 

Methods: The use of a paradigm for systematic program planning, ^valuation, and development 
is illustrated. Standardized measures of behavior based on direct observation (BSAB-1- sec Publica- 
tions below) are on essential element of the paradigm. Baseline and tcteM measures of self-care 
skills were obtained before and after the institution of a training progrtim to improve these skills. 
Program effectiveness was inferred on the basis of stable and significant score changes. 
Finding^: Spoon usage and finger food were improved on each ot the three wards Qf older 
residents, males and females. Among younger residents, there was. no Improvement in spoon 
usag^ for either sex. Similar findings for the various wards increased coni^dence that thisasiessment 
of program effects was a correct one. The material described indicates thci usefulness of a systemtaic 
method for program development. 

Duration; February 1972 September 1972. V , * 

Cooperating group(s): Northern Wisconsin Colony and Trainmg ^chooK Chippewa Falls; 

* Hospital Improvement Program, Public Health Service, S. Department of Health, Education, 

' and Welfare. , 
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Publications! Balthazar, E. E. The Baithazar scai^s of adapiive behavior. Section I: The 
scaies of funcnpnaf independence^ (BSAB-h). Champai{:n. [Ilinois: Research Press Company 
197K (4 Parts^: Balihazar, E. E. fhe BaUhozor scide^i of adaptUe hehaiior. Section II: The 
sciiies of social ttdaptdtion (ByAB-ll). Ch'jmpaifin, Illinois: Research Press Company, 1975 
{in pres^>(4 ParisJ. ' ' - ~ ' ' 



31-HH-4 PROGRAMMING FOR RETARDED DEAF CHILDREN IN A STATE INSTITUTION v 

Invest igatorfs); Smtfiansu 6. Miira. Ph.D.. AsMKiatc Prorcs,';or and'Chairman, Dcpartm^ni 
of Social and w^cationdl Rehabilitation Counseling. Coppin Siate<'ollege, ZSOOWcst North 
Avenue. Baltinrore. Maryland 21216. ' * 

Purpose: To/investigaie ifyc language training procedure of retarded deaf children at a staic 
hospitaTS^orJJ^e retarded, and- to dcrerminc the level of classroom adjustmeni of ihc childrwi 
based on rhc devclopmeni of their nonvocal language skills. 

Subjects: Eight retarded deaf children, ages 12 to 19. who wcrcV)orderline to mildly retarded 
with severe to profound hearing jos.<;. 

Methods: Procedural steps were preseilted for teaching three different components of language 
*V skills:"namely, the sentence structure, vocabulary, and rcac/ing comprchensi<wn. A short. c^sc 
history of each child= was pi^cntcd^to indicate the Icvd of his ctjrrent performance, luting 
scales were used to evaluate the communication skills and the classroom adjuMmcnt of the children, 
A tcacfter rating form was used to collect pi^' and posiicsi data to determine jhe effectiveness 
of the program. Data were analyzed by Wilcoxon Matchsrd-Pafrs Signcd^Ranks Test. 
Findingsi Results mdicatc that the program 'significantly increased the ^^abula^y and use oT 
words in phrases and sentences. Thp children showed substantial gains in reading grade l<;vels. 
Duration: January 1972 June 1972. 
J Coojierating group(s): Rosewood Hospital School, Owings Mills, Maryland: Maryland State 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, Baltimore. 

I^t^lications: Copies of a paper presented at the Alexanditi^r Graham Bell Association National 
^ Convention. Chicago, July 1972 are available from the investigator.. 

31-HJ-1 * EPIDEMIOLOGY OF MENTAL HANDICAP AND EVALUATION OF RESIDENTIAL; 
SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 



Investigator(s): Albert Kushlick, M.D., Director pf Research: R. Blundeni Resc.arch OffioCr; 
Paul WilJiams. Re.<;eai*Ch Officer: R. Whatmorc. Research Officer: and B. Sextoni ComnlWer 
^^Statistician, Wessex Regional Hospital Board, Highcroft^Romsey Rtiad", Winchester, Hampsfitrc, 
England. . v 

Purpt^: To study the eptdemto/ogy of mental handicap and to evaluate residential sjfrvtces 
for the mentally handicapped. 

Subjects! All persons known to be nientally handicapped who reside in an area of jfouthcm 
England which has ^total population of 2 million. 

Methods: ^Assessment *ind ob.<;ervation techniques have t>ecn developed to compare, tfver time, 
the characteristics and problems of the subjects (children and families) and of the organizations 
serving them (?rtaffing, routines, quality of care, and cost) in areas sierved by ncw|rcsidcntiat 

rvtces (local lybascd small residential hostels) and old existing hospitals. 
Duration: 19631976 
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Cooperating group(s): Southampton University; Medical RcsearclY Council; Ocpartment of 
Health and S(>cial Security. 

PubAcation(sh Kushlick, A. Ruyat Society of ^HeuUh Journal: 1970, 90, 255-261> Kushlick, 
A\ and Cox, 0. Fswhi^rric'Case Ref^ixferss^DcpunmctW of Health and Sot'ial Security, Stat., 
Rep. Ser, No. 8. HMSO, 1970. 



J 



31-IA*1 STUDY OF MATHEMATICALLY ANO SCIENTIFICALLY PRECOCIOUS YbUTHS 

Investlgatoris): Julian C. Stanley. Ed.O., Professor, Department of Psychology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 

Purpose: To identiry studems in grades 6 through 8 who arc highly talented in mathematics 
and/or physical sciences', to stody these Mu«(ents diagnostically by tests of aptitude, abilities, 
achievement, interests, and values; and to racilitate their progress in hiathematics and physical 
science, ' ' / 

Subjects: Approximately 12 highly able junior high schooLstudents each year, who wilt be 
studied through the Ph,D. degree. \ v 

Methods: The students to be studied will be identified by means or college level tests of 
mathematical aptitude, achievement, and scientific reasoning while thdy arc stilt in upper elemenfury 
* ^ grades or junior high school. After the talemcd youthii arc identified, they arc studied intensively. 
Individually prescribed programs are established*to help them to progress faster and at a deeper 
, level in mathematics and physical sciences. These progVams include tutoring, association with 
talented young college titudcnts, and seminars. The students attend college evening courses dqting 
the summer and during the regular schi>ol year, and take correspondence courses. Computer 
scicnciris stressed for those interested in ri. New currtctila for gifted yol^ths are being expljbrcd. 
Findings^ Twejve students have been studied to date. Two students, who were assisted t^fore 
the project began, entcxpd a selective college at age 13. Both have been highly successful; 
one now a college fiophomore^ ^nd the other a Junior. 
Durations September 1971 August 1976* 
Cooperathif; grou[i,(s)^ Spencer Foundation. Chicago. 



31^IA-2^ RELATIONSHIPS 01^ MASCUUNITY-FEMININITY MEASURES TO INTELLECTUAL 
PERFORMANCE OF GIFTED ADOLESCeNTS 

* 

Investlgptor(s): George S. Welsh. Ph.D., Pfofcssor; and Donald Buucom, B.A.. Research 
Assistant, Oepartmcnt of Psychology. Unlvcrsity^of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
27S14, 

Purpose: ^n\explain the results of a correlational analysis which found that femininity is positively 
correl^d to intelligence. 
Subjects: 1,163 gifted adolescents. 

Methods: Subjects who /ell above or bclcAv^cdians on all masculinity-femininity scak^ (inclu- 
ding the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Strong VocationaMnventoty Blanks Adap- 
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live Check Lisi, and ihe Welsh Figure ^Ptieference Test) were compared on ihe Tcrman Concept 
Mastery Test (D-48) and on teacher. ratings. Seventy-three masculine and 78 feminine boys, 
and 62 masculine and 62 feminine girls were idcntifie<h^ ^ * ^ 
Findings: Masculine bdys and masculine girls were found to score higher than their feminine 
counterparts. , . ' ^ 

Durattotn: Fall I97?.spring 1973, 
tPublkatioas: y>/cUU,G. S^Cified adole^oenri: A handbook of test results, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Prediction Press, 4969. \ . * 

' . ^ ■ , 

AN ANALYSIS OF GIFTEONESS IN MEXICAN-AMEFliCArtS AND THEbESIGN OF 
A PROTOTYPE IDENTIFICATION INSTRUMENT 

Investigqtor(s): Ernest. M. Bemal, Jr., Ph.D., Project 'Director, and Ellen Munson Snow, 
M.A., Consultant, Southwest' Educational (>ev<(lopment Ljiboratory, 800 Brazos Street, Austin, 
Texas 7870r . ' 

Purpose: To design a protocol, that will effectively identify gifted Chicano children, to provide 
afunctional definition of giftcdness injfhicanoehildront, to attempt to achieve a better cross-cultural 
understanding of gifted behavior, and to make recommendations for dbveJopfi^ the potentiaJ 
of Chicano children. 

Subjects: Two groups of boys and girls in gifted programs, ages 3 8; and two similar 
groups of nongiftcd children. The children dt^ Chicanos'(bilingua1 and monolingual) and Anglos, 
from middle and lower class families. 

Methods; People in the Chicano community were interviewed to determine the charDctcristics 
of gifted childre/i (in school, home, and community life), the tjest environment for the ^fted 
chitd*s dcvcloprncnt, and the rclatiopship of the gifted child to cognitive styles and bilingualism. 
One sample will be studied in depth using the protocol, standard te5ts,,and observations. The 
protocol Will tK revised and used on a second sait^le for«validation. ' 
Duration; Jyly l972Januai7 1973. ( 

Cooperating grQup(s): Office of Education, U. S. Dcpanirtcnt of Health, Education, and 
^'^Ifare: Teacher Corps; Creative learning Center, Dallas. Texas. . . 




H)^t)isturbed and Mentally 



PSYCHIATRIC IMPAIRMENT IN URBAN iOHILOREN OVE^ TIME 

Investlgator(s): T. S. Langner, E. L. Orccncjl. H. H6r5'on,*J. Jameson, J. 0. Eiscnbcrg, 

J. C. Dcgroot, ai)d E. D. McCarthy, Depajiment of Epidemiology, School of Public, Health, 

Columbia University, 600 Wcsl 168th Street, New York, New York 10032. 

Purpose; To assess the incidence of mental disbrtler in children, to estimate children's rates 

of spontaneous recovery, tb assess lon^/ange effects of intervention, and to obtain gIucs thaf 

might separate developmental problems from more enduring or, serious behavior. 

Subject^: J ,034 randomly selected mothcrsof children, ages 6 ID 18, who jcside in Manhattan, 

New Yorlc. ' - * , 

Methods: The mothers described their childs and each ch)ld*s record was ratqd by at least 

two psychiatrists who interviewed the child and mother in one-fourth of the cascs^ The. children 

were rated on ten 5^point scales^ impairment, assigned diagnosis, etc.. Initial stresses and 
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Chftngcs in the child*sVnvironmcntat sircss over a pcriodi'of 5 years will be fcluicd to chiingcs 
in strain (which \^ measured by ratings of ijegree of psychi<itric impairment, diagnoses: and 
psychometric measures of sviw^iom or behavior paU^s). 
ENiiratlon: ' September l^^-Augusl 1972. i 

C«k»peraUnggroup(s)t;:^National fnstieutc of Menial Health, Health Services ^nd Mcneal Health 
AxIministratlQp, P^ljHe Hcahh ScrviecAU. S. Dcp^iTtmCrti of Health. Educ^on. and Welfare. 



31-JA*2 CHILohDQD diseases ANDINCIDENCC OF tMPAlR^D EMDTIDNAL ADJUSTMENT 

lnve9Ugator(s): Edward^: Auer, M/D., Chairman; 6corge H. Zimny, Ph.D., Professor; 
Audrc^O. Senturia, B.A., Rescarcfi^K^wiate; and Joanna J, Ellis. Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 
Depnnmeniof Psyehiairy, Si. Louis Untversrty>J^2l South Grand Boulevard. Si Louis, Missouri 
63104- . ■ ^ 

Purpose; To investigate ihe ineidencc of impairment of cnWiQpal adjusiment in children wi(h 
heart disease and with diabetes by eomparing (hem to children witfi^sycfeiaEnc Jist>rdeni. 
Subjcctst 20 ehildren \^tih Congenital heart disca.sc; 18 children with Jiabctcb^rfielli^us; and 
20 ehildrcn (equally divi'dcd by sex^ wtiW were iw a psychiairie residential tcc;)im<!ni ccnurr. 
All ehildrcn were^ages 9 to 12. 

Nfethodsi Two tt^its of emotionul adjustmt^nt were Individually admi«»siereJ tti the children M ) 
' the Humah FigurcJ)rawing Test (HFD), artd <2). the California Test of PersonaliJy (OTP). 

The tdentlficuhon of impairment of emoiionai adjustmeni/n eaeh group was considered if four 
. or more children ^approjjimately 20 pCreenl) in the gn>up showed ihis impairment. 
Findln|^:\ Aeeordtng t<j the criierion employed^ ihe psychiatric group. would be dassified as 
impaired ill mental maturity, while the heart diseased and diabcUc groups woul^^not. All ihroc 
groups woiij^ld be elassifled as impaired in emotional adjustment. Results of the'CTP scales' 
suggest ibal\lhe heart diseased group is'higber in iknpairment of cnxnional adjustment ihan ihe 
diabeiic group. , * 
' [>uratlon: Jtily 1971 Januao^ 1973, ' * ^ 

Cooperating grpup(s): Cardinal GlennoR Hehpilal for Children; Sr Louis* Diabetic Society. 



31-JB-l BIRTH ANOMALY AND LATER PSYCHOPATH DLDGY 



1AL 



In>estlgator(s): ^Daniel V. Capuio, Ph-D.t Assdciaie Professor. Oueens College, City Unrver 
siiy of New Yorki Kissena Boulevards Flushing. yNew York J 1367; and Harvey TaiS, Ph.D., 
Assisiant Profcs^ior, Staten Island Commlinity College, 715 Ocean "ferraee, Seaten Island. New 
York l03dL ; ' * . ^ 

Purpose: To determine whether bifth anomffiy^YDlates to spcclHc psychcitrrc hytnpTom'i in ehil- 
dren. * ' ' 
Subjects: . 600 ehildrcn. ages^ 4 to 16,' referred t^ psychiatrie clinies: 200 boys and 100 girls 
in eaeh group. Half of ihe ehildrcn had a hisiory of, birth anortialy; the oiher half had nono. 
Nfethods: 'Hospiial rceords were ehec|ied for the pj^psenee and type of birth anomaly. The 
rea.sons for referral of the ehfldren will be^coded according to Thomas AchenbaeVs ClassiHeotlun 
of Psychiatric Symptomatology in ChilditTi, The types and reasons*for referral will be compared! 
Spceific types of birth anomaly {e-g., prematurity) will be .separately assessed 
Duration: Sepiember 1971^continuing. . ■ ' 
Cooperating grotip(5): Wakoff Research Center, Staien Island, New York. 
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SELF-AOMINISTERED BEHAVIOR THERAPY FOR "CHILDREN 

JnvesHj^tWfs): Paul W. Clement, Ph.D.. Direciqr. Child Deitelopm^nt Center* Fuller Graduate 
School of Pf;ycliology, 190 North Oakland, Pasadena, California 91101^ * 
Purpose: To develop and evaluate a wide mng^of self-regulation strategies for 'undcrcontrolled 
fhlHTrcn in Pasadena, California public *^hoo[s./ ' 

Subjects: 12 bK>y!;t age 9, from lower socioeconomic levels^ who arc hjgh risk subjects for 
developing, severe andsocial behavior in adolescence and adulthood. 

IV1etliod,s: Data wifl he based on ob^;ervatlons of the children's behavior in the classroom and 
on the tichool playground' Each child will be observed from 3 to. 5 days a week. Theychildren 
will be employed' a% research assistants ffy the principal investigator. They will no\ be viewed 
as patients or clients. . ^ ' , ^ /* 

Findings: Preliminary findings indicate that highly undercontrolfed children can be taught to 
regulate ihcir own behavior. hu( it has not yet been determined whicfi techniques arc ttie most 
efftrkvc. . ' ^ ' ^ , ^ , 

Durotioni November 1 971 Dctcmhcr 1974. . 
Coopertitiiigiiroup(s): Pasadptia Unified School District. - ' 4?' ^ 

Publications!., Unpublished matw;^als arc available from the investigator. 

STUDYING MOTHER-CHILD INtERACtlON fN STRUCTURED SITUATIONS: A 
COMPARISON OF NORMAL ANO PROBLEM CHH-OREN ' 

InyesUgatorCs); Sgsan B.* CampbclK Ph.D,. Director, E^cpartmetTt of Psychology, Montreal 
Chi/<|/cr^ ^ Hospital. 2300 Tuppcr ^trcet. Montreal 108, Quebec, Canadf. 
Purpo!*^ To explore molher child mteracEidn in relation'to nonmal and abnorjnal development,, 
and to rclW inieraCdon patterns to cognitive styles and childrcaring practices. ^ 
Subjects: >0 reflecttvcr 10 impulsive, and 10 hyj>craetive Ijoys, ages 7 to 9^ of average inlel- 
Itgeni-e: and (ntoJr mothers. 20 ]<;amii7g disabled boys and 20 normal boys^.ages 7 to 10, of 
avcrjgf or better n:^icl licence: and thqir mothers. ■ ' £j 
Vietbods; C hildroKand thetc mother\werc oU^ierved interactjng in a strutrtunld problem solving 
situation in which boitSca^y and difficult ta^ks wert present^. Maternal and'child behavior 
was coded \p lO sc-cond block!> on^rcdefined hch^ivioral categorie?;. Mothers were given a structiihrd 
ftitcrvicw, a behavior checkli^it, and (wo tcKts of cognitive f;tyle. Children ^erc tested on their 
inlelliiience and cognitive^ ktylJ, * ' . , , 

Findings: Mothers of hypcractjvc.chjldrcn were f^und ta provide more direct help and encoura'gc^ 
mcnt and were nuirc concerned, with imptflse conirt^l than mothers*of normal children. These, 
mi>Chers also reported differences in eariy behavior relating to attention. Mothers of irhpulsive 
children were found to have lower expectations for acfiicvement than mothers of reflective and 
hyperactive children. Mothers of learnmg di^a&led childreVwerc foijnd tp provide' more ^ructure 
than mothers of normal children. \^ ^ 

Duration: September 1971'January 1973. .\ 

»ciK)f ^ 
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JL'ooperating group^s): Medical Research Counci(\)f Otfnada. 
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SHAPING SELF-CARE BEHAVIORS IN CHILDREN WITHpMROIfK; DISABILITIES 

w 

JnVestigotor<Nj: \p. Sand,£ind S. Ra!(h;^ussent Department of PhyRjcal Medicine and Rehabilitq 
lion. School of Medicine. University of Washington. C304 Health Scjen<;cs Building, SeatllQ 
V^hm^iton 9«105 ^ ^ * ' 
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Purpdse: Tct tfcvelop mor^ ffficient bladder training programs for brain damaged clviidren, 
and ta devefop pfXTCedures for improvdo In-hospitaJ training of patients and family members 
conceroing exercise programs ^hich are to be continued at home. 

Subjects; Selected brain damaged children who are bfing treaty in a hospital. rehabilitatien 

setting.. ' ' ■ ^ . 

Methocls; Detailed behavioral rvcoids are kept of the children's progress towards bladder training. 

Several experimental training priDtedures will be ev^uated based on the use of training pants 

which indicate unnati<^ immediately by a sound sigt^L A randomly selected group of pediatric 
' rehabilitaftion patients will receive special training in a home exercise program. Three- to 6'momh 

follow-up comparisons will be"" made between the special training group and the group receiving 

conventional training. - 1 , ^ ^■ 

, Duration:/ July I97hjune 1972. .1 ^ * a 

. Cooperalbig groups; Research and Training Centers Division, Office of Research Demonstra- 
tioh and Training. Social and Rehabilitation Service. S. Dcparlmem of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. " , 



31-JE^1 AN INVESTIGATION 
AUTI^ 



'1 



SOME CLIWCAL CORRELATES OF EARLY' INFAMTILE 

■ - 

Juliet Harper, B.A., Depanment of Psychofbgy. ^acquarie University, North 



^ liivestlgatorOi): 

Ryde, NeW S,t>uth Wales. Australia 21 13. . 

Purpose: To examine differences, if any^bctween children tn whom ttje onset of autism is 
^/rom bfrth fj^d thosc^in whom there appears to have been a period of Dormal development 
before the onset of autism, . ^ 

Subjects; I3t children and youths. 43 girls ^d 88 boys, ages 3 to 2X atl of whom have 
been diagnosed as autistic by at least two iitdependent clinicians. \ ^ 

Methods: Cose histories ^erc examined to locate children diagnosed as autistic and bom between 
I95Q ahd 1970 in the Sydney area/The maj<^' variables cxamtnf^d arc the age oT the subject 
and type of onset of the condition. Other variables include familial mental disorders; age., 
socioeconomic status^and educatloi^ level of pareitts; ordinal position of the child: sex ratio; 
prenatal, pcrinaial. and postnatal factors; neurological status: motor development: infantile and 
earjy childhood Illnesses; intellectual and verbal abilities; exposure to iwq or more langiiimes: 
and physical and psychological events .associated with the onset of the disorder. The sub^fTts 
weic divided into two groups depending on the type of onset: nataL in which onset was/from 
-birth; and acquired, in which there appeared to be a period of normal development prior to 
onscrofauiism. Precipitating circumslancesjn the acquired grc^ Psychologi- 
cal, Physical, Cumulative, and No Evenr categories on the basis of case history infomiati9n. 
^The children in the survey are being followed up tp obtain ciirrent iiitellectual and verbal assessments 
of their deVblopmem. Chi-sqtiare analyses will be performed between the two groups. 
Durattont January iOTZ-Scpiemba- 1972, ^ > ^ 

Cooperating groiipOl)? The Apex Trust for Autism. New South Wales division. 



31-JE-2 BEHAVrOR MOpiFrCATtON M THE HOME ENVIRONMENT WtTH SEVERELY 
DtSTliR^ED CHtLDREN , ^ 

/ ' ■ ■ . 

^ 1nvestl^tor(8)! Rot>ert B. Hughes. Ph,D,. pirecior.andi)alc A. Pommcr. M.A., Psychologiai. 

Children's Unit, Souihcastcm Mental Health Center, 2020 South Summit, Sioux Falls! South 
' Dakota 57105. - . ' * ' , * 
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Purpose: To detcrmirie if it is fea^ibl^ to expect paients to use behavior mpdification techniqi^s 
which have been developed in the laboratory. ' \ 

Subjects: l^our boys andjwo girls* ages 6-xo 8. The children arc severely emotionally disturbed 
and manifest symptoms common to autism and childhood schizophrenia. 
Methods: Frequency data will be colleaed by tim$^aiiipling. The project is set up exactlj^ ^ 
like a home: married couples live with the chil^n. . ^ * ' ^ - 

, nnUtngs: The project has been extremely successful.in bringing aboUt^lf-help skills in children. 
They anf able to function quitd well in the home situation without being disrtiptive;- in fact, 
they arc h(?Tpful at times. ^ - 
Duratlopiif: September 1969-continuing. 

Cooperating group^): State of South Dakota; Department of Psychology, Augmt^.a College. 
^ Pu6)[cfttlons: Results may be obtained from: ProblenAs-ln-LiviiTg Center, 2000 South ^ummit, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57105.* ' . - ' ^ 



31-JF-1 NEUROPHYSIOLQGICAL STUDIES ON CHILDRE^ OF MAURITIUS * 



. * Investtgiilor(s): Turan M. Itih M.D.* Professor and Associate Chairman; and George ^^^S^ 

-MJ)., Ph.D., Professor ^nd ChalrmaQ, Missouri institute of Psychiatry, School of McdiciM;, 
" \ University of Mis^buri^ 5400 Arsenal Street* St. Louis* Missouri 63J39. 

Jhirpose: To determine electroencephalographic characteristics in a Jarge group of chit 
^ ^ 'in order to predict chillfrcn whi^jvill eventually be schizophrenic and/or behaviorally disturl 
* Subjects: 3,000.boys antf ^rtii, ages 3 p 5, who live on the Island of Mauritius. 
Methods: Data will be collected on^an^itog tape and on paper for eJcctrocncephalogram (EB 
evaluation. Data will be compared v^ith data coUected^in a project which examined child: 
of schizophrenic parents in order to make a prediction. The EEC prediction wUl'be compare' 
in this study with the prediction made by galvanic skin response (GSR) data. The same groui 
of children's GSR data will be collected by Dr. Peter Venables (London)* and Drs. Samo 
Mednick and Fmi Scht^lsingg^ (New Vork^ Copenhagen). Data wiJI be treated by discriminant^ 
analvsiii* analysis of covaripncc* and^rcgre.ssion a^lysts* as well as drug cluster analysis, taxonomy 
models, and netwark^training models. The children wiJJ be retestcd ^0 years later. 
^ Duration: , July l^)72'slonc ]9li\ Follow-up testing:^ June 1992. ' ^ ^ 




31-JF-2 NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES IN HIGH RISK CHILDREN ^ 

- Iilv^tigator(s>: Turari M. liiL M.D., Professor and Associate Chairman. Missouri Institute 
of. Psychiatry, School tjf Medicine. University of Missouri. 54(K) Arsenal Street, 9i'. Louis, 
Missouri 63139. 

Purpose; To define n^jirophysiological characteristics of high risk children in order to evaJuate 
, the gerreuc hypothesis W iichizophrenia and to predict children who will eventually be 
^ ' scHlzophrenic. \ ' 

* Suh}ecU: iOO chitdnen, boys and girls, ag^s 9 to 1 1, of schizophrenic^ parents: }J50 children 
.of psychopathic parents; and >^(X) children of normal parents who have had complications in' 
delivery or during pregnancy. 
^ ' Methods: .Control ^ups of' cmJdrcn will be employed. A digital computer analyzed eJec- 
troenccfjhalographic, evoked ^tentniJ, and contingent negative variation measures taken on each 
chfld in an effort to determine brain functioning. Data will be analyzed through discriminant 
' analysis, analysis of covariance^, and rcg()^sion analysis, as well as drug citlster analysis^ taxonomy 

models, and network training models. 
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DuratloD: November 1 97 1 -October 1973; Follow-up testing: Oclober 

Codperallng group(5); XJinicaJ Research Branch and Center for Studies of Crime and Delin- 
quency, National Institute of Mental Health, Health Seh^ices and Mental HeaJth Administration, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



31-JH-1 



THE EFFECT OF METHYLPHENIDATE AND HALOPERIDOL ON ATTCNTION AND 
MEMORY . ) . , ^ ^ 

Investigator(s): John S. Werry, M.D., Ch.B.^ FVofessor^ Department of Psychiato^, School 
of Medicine, University of Auckland, Auckland, New Zealand. 

' Purposed: To assess the effects of two commonly prescribed drugs on the cognitive behavior 
of children. 

Subjects: 14 boys and /girls* ages 6 to 1^!^ who are hyperactive and emotionally maladjusted. 
Methods: The double blind cross-over sfudy employs the admirfistration of two drugs in standar- 
dized doses and a placebo controL Mcthylphenidate is administered in doses o£0.3mg/kg, and 
halopendol is administered in doses of 0.025n1g/kg and 0.05mg/kg. Each subject is randomly 
assigned >io one of four possible drug conditions. Accuracy and latency data are collected on 
either a shodMerm hiemory task or a vi^ilaOce task. The presentation of stimuli is controlled 
by modular relay programming equipment, and all response data 2U*c automatically recorded. 
Data analysis will be by repeated measures analysis of variance. 
Duration: July 1972-J^lnua^y 1973. 

Cooperating group(s): Children's Research Center, University of llliiTois. 



31-iH-2 COMPARATIVE DRUO EFFECTS ON HYPERKINETIC CHILDREN 

Investigators): A Donald Kleiii, M.D.* Medical Director* Department of Evaluation; and 
Rachel GittelmanT Ph.D., Director* Child Development Clinic. Long Island Jewish^Hillside 
Medical Center, P. O. Bo?r38, Glen Oaks, New York \ \004 ^ 

Purpose: To evaluate the relative c^cacy of thio^dazine^ methylphenidate, thioridazine- 
methylphenidate combination, and plaCebto on hyperkinetic children. 

Subjects: 120 hyperkinetic children, ages 6 to 12; and children of the same age who are not' 
hyperactivexind are at least 2 years belQV' their grade level in readiqg. 

Methods; The hyperactive children wiS^c randomly assigned to one of the fotir drug conditions, 
and the nonhyperactive children took part^in a learning problem methylphenidate study. Children 
receiving the placebo arc maintained for^4 weeKs. while children receiving active medication 
arc treated for 12 weeks. Thioridazine's administered only in the evening, while methylphenidate 
is only given in the morning and at hoon. M^xtmum daily doses of each drug were: thioridazine, 
300 mg; methylphenidate, 60 mg: combindljlon thioridazine 300 mg ^lus methylphenidate 60 
mg. The treating doctor is free to use\lower dosages depending on the clinical response and/or 
side effects. The assessment battery consists^f a number of rating scales a;id various cognitive 
and performance measures. These are given at t^seltne, 4 we<^s. 8 weeks, and 12 weeks. Elec- 
troencephalogram evaluationit will provfde neuiitj^o^ical screening information and will serve as 
w a potential predictor of drug response- Performance and cognitive tasks include the Wechsler 
Intelligence* Scale for Children, the Witje Rangci Achievement Test (WRAT), the Grey Oral 
Reading Test, the Bender^Gestalt Test, Draw-A-Perton Test, as well as paired -associate, cohtidu- 
ous performance, and visual memory tasks. Data wJJ] be analyzed by analysis of variance and 
chi^sguare techniques. ^ 
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Findings: DaO} on a preliminary sampJe of 48 children indicate that scores on the WRAJ 
(both rcliding and arithmetic) were significantly improved by methyl phenidate treatment lastmg 
4 weeks. Over the first month of methylphenidate treatment* the children gained 4 months in 
/cading ^nd 7 month&in arithmetic* white the placebo group gained only I 1/2 months in reading 
^nd showed no change^n arithmetic. After 12 weeks of treatment* the methylphenidate and 
placebo groups were no longer significantly different on either, the reading fr the arithmeti]^ 
scores of the WRAT. The Grey Oral Reading Test was not sensitive to drug effect at any 
point* while the children's performances' on the Pbrteus* Maz<^ Test showed marked gain in 
favor of the drug treated group after 4 and 1 2 weeks of treatment . * 
Durmlon: September l970 August 1973. , " 

Publlcatiohs: Klei^i* D. F. and Gittelman-Klein* R. Di^nosis of minimal brain dysfunction 
and hyperkinetic syndrome. Pediatrics (in press); Gittelman-Klein* R. Pilot chnical trial oAmip- 
famine in tVp^rkinetic chlEdnen. Pediatrics (in press).*" 



SI-JI'^I EVALUATION OF TREATMENT PROGRAMS 

InvcstlgaiorCs)^ Arthur Wolfe. B.A . Research Coordinator* Convalescent Hospital forChil- 
drcns 2075 Scottsvillc Road* Rochester* New York 14623: and Howard P. Iker* Ph.p.* Professor 
Department of Ps>5fliology* University of Rochester* Rochester, New York 14637. 
■ ^ Purpose; To assess the ouf^omj^of all children treated at a hospital for the emo^ionaJly disturbed. 

Subjects: 61 severely disturbed boys and girh. ages 7 to 12 (21 children TO:eive residential 
* treatment and 34 children DEXeivC day treatment): and over 300 moderately disturbed boys and ' 
girls* ages 6 [O 18, who pre treated at a child guidance clinic. All children are treated at the 
Convalescent Hospital ^c^Oildrcn* Rochester* New York. 

Methods: Data will be collectejl- s^t admissj^on and discharge from the hospital and at yearfy 
intervals in a follow-up study. Assessment will be by four Oevereux Scales on which parents* 
public school teachers* sociotherapists* aijd hospital teachers rate the children. 
Duration: January 1972-continuing, 
, Cooperating grou|^(s): Rochester Publk Schools. 

Publkatlons! Copies ofthe report are available from the investigator at the Convalescent Hospital 
for Children. ' ! * 
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31rKC-1 SERVICE TO THE MENTALLY RETARDED YOUTHFUL OFFENDER 

* / 

. Investigators): Eugene P, Schwartz. M.S.W,* Program Coordinator* Extension Division; and 

Muriel Pumphrey* Ph.Lh* A;isBciate Professon Department of Sociology. University of Missouri, 

8001 Natural Bridge Road. St. Louis* Missouri 63121 
. Purpose! To design a training manual Tor police* couns. schools, and otlVers who serve the 

mentally retarded "youfiiful of^fender. 

Subjects: Young mentally retarded juvenile delinquei^ts. 

Methods! A curriculum will be designed and* tested through training workshops with the intended 

target groups. L 

*^ . Durations September J970-June 1973. y'^ ^ 
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31-K0-1 eL€CTROENCePHALOGRAPHlC STUDIES AND OTHER ORGAMIC BftAiN STUDIES, ' 
C0IM;ERNINQ FRACTURES, CAUSING DEUNQUENCY IN CKa,DREN 

i ' ' ■ ^ 

InvesUgator(s): "George H. Thompson, Societj^of Biblqgical Psychiatry, 20lO Wilshire 

Boulevard, Suite 607, Lps AngeJes, California 90057. * 

Purpose: To determine organic brain abnormalities that may contribute to juvenile delinquency 
in children, ^ 

Subjects: Children studied in hospitals and in clinical private practice. . ^ 
Methods: Neurological, psychiatric, electroencephalographic, ^nd psychological studies 
conducted. / f ^ * 

' Findings: Results^ndicate that'organic brain factors may be causes of numerous cases of juvenile 

delinquency. 
DuraUon: I97M 974. 



31-K0-2 STATE OP COLORADO MATCHING PROJECT f 

Iove5tigator<s)! Ivan Scheier, Ph.D., Director; Judith Lake Berry, B.A., Associate Director; 
Timothy F. Fautsko, M.A., Staff Research Associate; and Dian Callaghan^ B.A.p Staff Research 
Associate, National Information on Volunteerism, Colofado Building, Suite 717, Boulder, 
Colorado 90302. - ^ 

, Purpose: To develop instruments to measure the compatibility matching of court volunteers 
% and juvenile offenders. 

Subjects: Approximately 200 volunteer-client pairs. Volunteers are age 18 and over from various 
backgrounds; clients are primari^ juveniles under age 18. 

Metbodsi Testing will include demographic, attitud\nal, personality, and interest activity factors. 
The relationships of the matched pairs will be evaluated after a 6-month p^fiod^ The rnatches 
that are successfiil will be compared with those that are unsuccessful in order to dellermine 
whether the matching forms and instruments would have been predictive of this outcome. 
Duration: July 1972-July 1973. 

Cooperating group(s)! Colorado Matclvii| Pfojcct; State of Colorado Volunteer Services Coor- 
dinator, Partners* Inc.; Adams, Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver District* Denver, an<l Jefferson 
County Courts. " . 



31-KK-1 JUVENILE SERVICES PflOJECT: AN EXPERIMENT IN DELINQUENCY CONTROL 

Investigator(s): John A. Bylcs, D.S.W., Associate Professor, Department of Psychiatry. 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. Canada. 

Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of a program that combines family therapists and 
police officers in the investigation and disposition of cases of juvenile delinquent recidivists. 
Subjects: 360children, ages 8 to 14, who have had at least one previous occurrence of delinquency 
but have not been charged to appear in court; and their juvenile siblings. 
Methods: The subjects were equally divided into experimental and tontroj groups. The experi-' 
mental subjects' families will receive the services of a family therapist and a police officer, 
while the control subjects! families will receive traditional service. Program effectiveness will 

^ be assessed by indices of repeated occurrences of delinquency and court charges for the identified 

offender and his siblings. . ' 

! ^ ' ^ Duratioii! September 1971-December 1975 * 

Cooperating graup(s): Juvenile Section, Hamilton Polic& Department, Hamifton, Ontario* 
C^^a; Welfare Grants Division, JDejjartment oV H^fifth^nS^A^elfare, Canada. 
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Corrections \ • ^ 

31-KP-1 NATIONAIi ASSESSMENT OF JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 

lQVCStigator(s)E Robert D, Vinter. Ph,D., Professor; and Rosemary C. Sani, Ph.D., Professor, 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, i22'$outh First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

48108. ^ 1 " \ I ^ ^ 

Purpose; To assess the e*fea?veness of aiterpative conpctiismal pmgrams for^if^^rent types 
of juveinilQ and youthful offenders by means of objectirve, empirical measures; tope velpp-p^licy 
recommeiulations and directions for cfiange; and to generate a systern^tic, compar^^ve, comf 
sive descrijTtion of legal provisions, operating unitSv and justice systems. 
* Subjects; A variety of judicial and correctional "officials and sta^ members; and samples of 
juvenile offenders in various correctional programs in the United States. 
MethodsE Data will be collected through observation, questionnaires, interviews^ and document 
^ and file abstractions. Within-type' and between-type comparativeNassessments will be made of 
resource inpuCS, programs, and outcomes of a variety of juvenile justice units such as juvenile 
courts, probation and parole programs, institutions, group homes^ an<i\community based tieatioent 
y programs. SpeciM attention will be given to analysis of dif^^ntial impaci^f correctional alternatives 
\, on different types of offenders. „ 
^ Duration: 1971-1976. ■ ' 

\ Cooperating group<s); Institute of Law Enforcement and Administration of Criminal Justice, 
\J. S Department of Justice; Institute for Continuing Legal Education, University of Michigan; 
swte departments of juvenile corrections; state criminal justice planning agencies; faculties of 
the University of California, the University of Chicago, aiuf the University of Oregon. 

31-KP-2 PARENT^; PEpCEPTIONSnOF^mE^EFFECT OF VOLUNTEERS ON JUVENILE 
PrtO.BATrbSlERS J' 

Inve$tlgitor<s): Jo^n M* Gandy^ Associate Professor; Ruth Pitman; Margaret Strecker; and 
Cartdace Yp, Faculty of Social Work, University of Toronto„246 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Purpose; To study the perceptions pai;pnts have of the effect of volunteers onjuvenile prob- 
atioters. , - ' ^ 

Subjects: Parents of 40 tp 50 juveniles on prdbation, who are supervised by volunte^ for 
a minimum of 5 months, and for whom supervision was terminated not more than 8 mbnths 
prior to the interview. ^ 

Methods: Data will be collected through interviews with the parents or parent surrogates of 
the^uveniks who received supervision, '"""^^ 
Duration: September i972-Mim:h 1973. " 

Coop^atbtg group(s)E Metropolitan Toronto Juvenile Court; Ontario Ministry of Correctional 
Services. 
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Inve9tigaf<Hr0t):, Maniri O. Bielefeld, Ph.Di, Department of Psychology, iowaState University, J 
Ames, iowa 50010. • » ' , ' \ 

' .104 
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Purpose; To determine if f^miJy therat>y increase the^ effectiveness of an institutional 

treatment program for adolescent delinquent boys. ' : . 

Subjects: 120 court conynitted delinquent boys, ages 12 to 17, who entered the Iowa Training 
School for Boys for the^first time, and who had at least one naluraf parent who voiuniarily 
agreed^o participate in the family therapy process. ' * 

Methods: The subjects were selected at random from among those committed to the institution, 
without regard to need for family therapy. An experimental group, a control group, and a no-contact 
control group were used. Forty subjects were assigned to each group._Pmgz:am-diitCome will 
be assessed by analyzing changes as measured^by pretests posttest, and. follow-up testing/ The 
battery of instruments used will measure the quality of rn^rpersonal relationships of the subjects 
with significant others, and the degree of psychopathology present. 

Findings: Preliminary results indicate; that the addij^on of family therapy to the^ traditional 
institutional treatment program appears to have a positive effect. 

Duratkin^ September 1969-October 1972. , 

Cooperating group<s>: Iowa Training School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa. 
Publicfltiotts:»0'Neit, C. F. Working with families of Uelrnqucnl boys. Children, 1969^ 16. 
198-202. ' 
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31*LA-1 COGNITIVE STYLE, FAMILY COMMUNICATION, AND LEISURE 

Invcstigalorte): Serena^ Wade* Ph.D., Associate Professor. Department of Speech Communi- 
cations, San Jose State College, San Jose. Calif()mia 951 14. 

Purpose: To predict different patterns of leisure bc^havior when socioeconomic status, family 
communication patterns, and cognitive style (intelligence or creativity) are predictor variables. 
Subjects: 363 grfUie 10 students in four school districts in Santa Clara CounCy^ Califorriiat 
- equally divided by sex* approximately half from ^lue-colJar and haif from white-collar families.^ 
Methods: Three tests of divergent thinking (creativity) will be afJministered. Intelligence data 
.will be collected from school ^^St afid questionnaires will gather information related to family 
communication and leisure activities. Criterion variables will include media and nonmedia typ^ 
of leisure activities. . . 

Finding: As much as 40'^rcent of the variance in leisure activities can be predicted if the 
three types of predictor information are collecte<l: socioeconomic status* family communication, 
and cognitive style. Alone, these variables are jiot as powerful as in combination with leisure 
activity variables ip interaction. 
Duration: July 197 l^Septcmber 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health* Health Service^ and Mental Health 
Ad^unistration. Public Health Service* U. S. Department of Health* Education* amf Welfare. 

\ 

31-LA-2 T|)e COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF MOTHER AND OLDEf)/ SIBLtNG ON TH^ 
CATEGORIZATION BEHAVIOR OF A YOUNGER SIBLING 

Inve5tigalor(s):\ Victor G. Cicirelli* Ph,D., Professor* Department of Child Development and 
Family Life* Purdue University^ Lafayette, Indiana 47907. ^ ^ * 

Purpose: To determine the difference in the categorization behavior of a younger sibling after 
/ he has been aided in a practice session by his^ mother, an older sibling, or both; and to relate 
family sizes and sexes of the siblings to the^^ategorization behavior of the younger sibling. 
Subjects: ^60 grade I children (age 6) with a grade 3 sibling (ag^ 8)* half from two-cfiild 
families andTyalf from families of four or more children. The four possible sex combinations 
are equSITy^rtprcsented. 

Methods: A2X2X2X2X2 factorial design will be used with three sibling structure 
factors (sex of the younger sibling, sex of the older sibling, and faintly size) and two treatment 
factors. The first treatment factor consists of no mother and mother conditions^ depending on 
{whether the child's mother is absent or present during <he task session. The second treatment, 
factor consists of no sib and sib conditions* depending on whether the child's older sibling 
is present or absent. Children, from each of the subgroups will be randomly assigned to four 
treatment groups: the Child ehher works alone on the sorting, task in a practice session with 
his mother* with his sibling, or with both. All children work alone on a subsequent test task. 
Duration: August 1972.August 1973. 

Cooperating group(s>: Office of Education* U. S. Department of Health* Education* and 
Welfare. ^ 
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31-U-3 RELATIONSHIP OF SIBUNG STI 
ABIUTY 



CTURE AND INTERACTION TO CA1 



;GORIZATION 



Inve9tlg»tor(s): Victor G. CtcirelH, Pfa.D;, Professor* Dcpaitfhent of Child D^vcJopment arid 
Family Life, Purdue University, Lafayettet [ndiana 4790t. ^ 

PUrpofic; To determine the interaction oC sibling pairs worfcing-on an object s^ing task and 
its relation to the younger sibling's categorization ability on a subs^ucnt task. 
Subjects: 160 sibling pairs from two-child families: kindergarten children with gride 2 siblingSt 
kindergarten children with grade 4 siblings* grade 2 children with gra(te 4 siblinks, and grade 
2 children with grade 6 siblings, E^h group was further divided into four smallerlgTOups: boys 
with older brothers, tK)ys with older sixers* gfrls with older broths* and girls withlolder sisters. 
Methods; A 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 X 2Jactorial design was used with four sibling structure factors 

,(sex of the younger sibling, sex of the older sibling, agei of th^ younger sibling, ana age spacing 
between the two siblings) and one trcafment factor^ For half of the sibling pairs in\each group, 
the younger sibling made an initial object sort alone; for the remair^der, the older siCtling helped 
the younger sibling on the object sorting task. The siblings' behavior during the! interaction 
session was manually and tape recorded and^coded for analysis. All younger siblings \were given 
a second object soning twsk and meastlres 6f categorization abilities were talcen, including type 
of cmegory, ijine taken to accomplish thAsortin^ task, total number of groups formed, number 

I of ungrouped items, and mean number of nems per group. Analysis .will relate s^ibling structure 
variables (e,gf,, sex, age spacing) and sibling interaction variables to the your^er siblingsi categori 
nation abilities, ^ . . * ^ \ 

Donitioi): August 1971-Octobcr 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education, S, Department of Kealth, Education, and 
Weifai^ ' . ^ 



31-LA-4 PARENTAL POWER ANO INFLUENCE UPON ADOLESCENTS 

lnvestlga<or<$); Thomas t^in Smithv Ph:D,, Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of South Carolina* Columbia, South. Carolina 29208. 

Purpose; To identify antecedents of son^ determinants of parental influence upon adolescents. 
Subjects! Several thousand students in grades 6, 8, 10* and J2t in schools in the central city 
of a large metropolitan area and in a suburban district irK.a medhim sized metropolitan area, 
and ^several hundred selected parentis of the students , - ' . ' 

Methofb: Sttldent data^were gathered the^^jj^a highly stnic)ured <}ue^tionnaire, and data fronf 
parents were gathered^ thraugh.semistnictured. interviews. Two years lat^r* longitudinal data will 
be^athefed on students and parents from this sample, 
Ouratton: September 1971^August 1974. 

Cooperating group(8): National Science Foundation, ^ 



31-LP*1 INTRAFAMILIAL COPINQ BEHAVIOR ANO BEIf AVIOR OlSTURBANCE OF 
AD0CE8CENTS 

Iiiveftliitor(s)! Eliot H, Rodnickt Ph^D,, Professor; and Michael J, Goldsteint Ph,D,T ProfeS' 
sor. Department of Psychology, University of California ix Los Angelesi 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 90024. - f 

Furpose: ^ To identify attributes of inifafamilial^ping which may be related to particular patterns 
of current adolescent behavior disturbance and the course o? their subsequent adjustment, 

1> 
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Subjects: Adolescents, ages 13 to I8> living in intact homes, who were refer ed to the University 
of California at Los Angeles Psychology Clinic; their parents; and one iionreferred sibling. 
Over 60 families have been studied. 

Methods: The subjects were involved in special role playing tasks which i*s(d viuriouscombina- 
tions of child -parent dyad^. Recorded interviews were conducted with the subjects/ 
Findings: Systematic relationships were found between particular patterns of adokscent distur- 
bance and panent'Chtld and parent-parent interaction in such attributes as faniifial dOlfesivensss, 
psychophysiological tesponsivity. differential ipodes'of social influence, anfl power assenion- 
Diiration; 1965-1975- ^ 1 
Cooperating sroup<$): National [nstitute of Mental Hea1th> Health Services aiid Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service* S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Scottish Rite Foundation, 

^liblkalions: Goldstein, M. J. al. A method for studying social influence and copinK 
patt^h^^ithin families of disturbed adolescents, Jceurna/ of Nervous and Mental Disease* 1968^'^ 
147* 233-25l;Ooldstein* M. J, et aL Interpersonal themes in the thematic apperception test 
stories of familfe^ of disturbed adolescents. Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 1970*. 
150* 354-365; Alkire, A.^A. et at. Social influence andscounterinfluence within families of^ 
'four types of disturbed adole^nts. Journal of Abnormal Fsytfiology. 1971 , 77* 3^-41 , 



31-LF-2 OFFSPRING OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PARENTS: OEVtLOPMENT FROM BIRTH 

\ . ^ 

Investlgiilor(s): Joseph Schachter, M.d\ Ph.D., Director* Research in Child , Psychiatry; 
Joyce Kerr, Ph,D,, Director, Laboratory oT Psychophysiology; Naomi Ragins, M.D., and 
Elizabeth Elmer* M,S,W,, Directors* Laboratory of Interactional Behavior> Pittsburgh Child 
Ouidanc^enter* 201 bcSoto Street, Pittsburgh* Pennsylvania 15213.^ 

purpose; 'To determine if newborn offspring of schizophrenic parents exhibit distinguishing 
physiological characteristics* and if newborn^ with deviant physiological characteristics show 
L early deviant development. 
Sut^lccts: 1 12 newbomst 23 of whom had a schizophrenic mother, VThe mothers were from 
the lower socioeconomic class and were prenatal, care patients.) Thirty Jnfants* 14 of whom 
had a schizophrenic mother> were followed from birth to 1 5 to 1 8 months, ^ 
' Methods: Infants were assigned to one of three groups: (1 > families with a defmite schizophrenic 
^ ' parents (2) families with a possrble schizophrenic parent or first degree relative* and (3) families 
with no schizophrenic parent or first degree relative. Heart rate ai^d electroencephalographic 
responses of newboims to three intensities of click stimuli were measured. Follow-up studies 
' consisted of the^Bayley Test of Development, and assessment of developmental problems* and 
ratings of mother-infant interaction. 

Finding: Newborn offspring of schiloph'iltnie^ parents exhibited distinguishing physiological 
characteristics, which cannot_bc attributed to a number of prenatal and/or perinatal factors. 
The follow-up study indicates that physical growth and physical heahh are deficient among 
\ offspring of schizophrenics. ^ 

Duration: January 1 970-Dccembcr 1979, 



31-LF*3 SPeCIAL EXPERIENCES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 



Investlgator(s): James E. Kean, M.A.\ Co-director; and Oeraldinc Wilson* M.D,* Co-director* 
Special Experiences in Early Childhood Program* 3602 West Dallas Street, Houston* Texas 
77019, 
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Purpose: To determme if there arc any behavioral or (fevelopmental pfobleitis in chttditn of 
drug abusing, parents a result of prenatai expehence of addiction and the early birth trauma 
of withdrawal * 

* Sul^iects: Approximately ^ Anglo, Black, and Chicano boys and girls, ages 18 months to 
6 years. The chtldien have normal intelligence but display sotne behavior problems and language 
deficits and have limited environmental experiences: 

Methods:. Thirty children, ages 3 to 6, are equally divided into three groups: Grou'p I is in 
the classtx>om 5 days a we^ fbr 4 hours; Group II consists of cMldien seen at home by a 
social worker; and Group III children have been evaluated but will not be followed. Thirty ^ 
children, ages \ to 2, are equally divided into three groups: Group I receives an educational 
experienq^ for 1 l/2 hours a week; Group 11 consists or children who are followed in the home 
by a social' worker, and Group ID children are initially evaluated and are not seen agam for 
L year. Evaluations will include medfcal, educationaK psychological i and family area dynamics.' 
Duratioiit March f972-May 1973- ^ 
' Cooperating group(9): Maternity and Infant Cafe Department, Jefferson Davis Hospital; Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics, Baylor College School of Medicine; Inter^ncy Program for Multiple Han- 
dicapped Children- - , ' ■ 



ANALYSIS OF COMMUNICATION EFRCl^CY BETWEEN HYPERACTIVE CHtLOREN 
AND THEIR PARENTS ^ ^ 

Iiive5tisator(9)3 Arnold E, Nelson, M,S„ Research Fellow, Institute of Behavioral Research. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 76129. i 
Pbrpiise: To clarify parental differences associated with efficient verbal communication with 
their- hyperactive ctiij^to assess electrophysiologi<;al indices associated Mth differences tn com- 
munication efficiency, and to determine some dimensions of parent-^hild relations associated 
with efftcieni communication. 

Subjects: 16 boys and girls, ages 6 to JO, who attend a school for children with learning* 
disabilities. The children have average or above average intelligence and are without significant 
neurological dysfunctions. , ^ 

Methods: Comfftnication^fTiciency will be determined in a laboratory task in which communica- 
tion between participants is directed towards correct identification of novel graphic design. The 
number of correct identifications during each dyadic communication repiesents jcbmmuntcation 
efficiency and will be evaluated by analysis of variance. The duration of the communication 
and the choice or concepts will be content analyzed. Heart rate and skin resistance measures 
will be recorded from the child during verbal exchanges with his parent, Cljanges in these measures 
^ill be compared v^ith identtlTgation efficiency and the content analyzed data, Paient -child relations 
will be studied through the Roe-Siegelinan Questionnaire, witb parents responding about themselves 
and their spoH^s. Several multivariate techniques will be us^ to determine discriminant factors 
and the relationship between communication efficiency, electrophysiologica! n>easures» and factors ' 
in^pai^enj'Child relations. 
Duratioii: August 1972-August 1973. 

Cooperating group<s): Starpoint School, ,Texas^ Christian University; Department of 
Psychology, Texas Christiaif Univei^ity, * 
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31-L0-1 EVALUATION OP GENETIC cbuNSELIItG 

Iiivesttgator(5); p. Fraser.Ph^D^ Professor. Department of Medical Genetics. 

Montreal Children's Hospital. I6l5 Cedaf Avenue. Montreal 25. Quebec. Canada. 
Purpose: To follow up families with genetic diseases who previously have been counseled; 
and to evaluate their attitudes towards ^hcir disease, its genetic implications, and ttie counseling 
they received. 

Sulijects: Approximately 100 families with assorted genetic diseases. ^ 
Methods: Parents were interviewed and completed an extensive <luestionnaire. Data on attitudes ^ 
and rq)roducrive performance will be compared for the following types of diseases: high risk, 
high setefitx;Jiigh risk, low severity; low risk, high severity; and low risk, low severity. 
\ Duration; l9^D>i5j5. 

CooperatUigHSroup(5)r'N4$^ical Reseaith Council, Canada. 



Childrearing 



31-MA-1 \ PREDICTION OP CHILD PERSONALITY PROM PAMILY ATTITUDE MEASURE^ 

Iave$tlsator(s); Keith Barton, Ph.D., Research Assistant Frofc^'^r, T. E,.Dielmaji, Fh,D,f 
Research Assistant Professor; and R, B, Caltelh Ph.D., D.Sc.; Professor, Department of 
Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana* Illinois 61801 . 

Purpose; To determine if certain family attitude measures arc consistently and significantly 
related to child personality. measures. 

Sulijects; 191 mothers and 144 fathers of children in grades 6 anu 7. 

Methods: Parents were administered the R^ily Attittidc Measure (FAM), and the children 
were given the High School Personality Quej^nnairc (HSPO). Regression analyses wcrc<rqn- 
ducted between the two measures. 

Findings; Significant relationships were found between the HSPQ and the FAM factors. 
Duration; 1970-Gomplcted, 

Cooperating group^s); Office of Educattori. U. S. Department of Healths Education, and 
Welfare. ^ . \ 

\ ' 

^' \ * 

31-MB*1 CHlLDREAniNG PRACTIck^ AND ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL \ 

lnvestlgiitor{s): Keith Barton^ F^ji.D.. Research Assistant Professor, £. Dielman. Ph.D., 
Research Assistant Professor: and R. B. Cattcll, Ph.D,, D.Sc Professor, Etepartment of 
Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 6I80L 

Pur|»ose: To determine if certain childrearing practices arc consistently and significantly related 
to school achievement. 

Subjects; |69 students in grade 6 and 142 students in grade 7, approximately equally divided 
by sex, primarily from middle class backgrounds. 

Methods: Parents were administered the Child Rearing Practices Questionnaire (CRPQ). The 
^ children's grades and their perfonmances on standardized achievement tests were used as measures 

of school achievement, CRPQ scores were used as predictors in a regression analysis. Separate 
analyses were conducted for fathers and mothers, * 
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Findings: Significant relationships were found between CRPQ factors and school achievement 
for both fathers' and mothers' data- t 
Duration; 1970-complcted. 

Cooperating group(s); Office of Educaljon, U- S. Department of Health* Education* and 
Welfare. 

31-MB^2 FAMILY ItfTERACTION AND COGNITIVE ^LE 

investigator(s); " Albert S, Drcyer* Ph.D., Profcskqr, Department of Child Envelopment, and 
Family Relations* University of Connecticut StorrsAConnecticut 06268. 
Purpose; To study the relationship between childrcaring behavior and cognitive style by direcrly 
observing patterns of family interaction in the home in the laboratory. 
Subjects; 40 white, middle class. Itinderganen childnen, equally divided by sex* reprrseitting 
extreme cognitive groups. 

Methods: Interaction within the families of these children was observed in two settings: (\) 
m the natural setting of their home around dinnedimeL ^nd (2) in the laboratory where six 
tasks were administered which were designed to elicit \thc dimensions of autonomy* power* 
and communication t>ehaviors of intere^. A two^charmcllape recorder recorded an observer's 
dictated comments concerning the family's interaction on one' track* and the family's verbatim 
'conversation on the other track. The observer's recording could not be heard by the subjects. 
The home afttl laboratory observations arc being coded for various famil/ process variables 
(interruption* initiation* and participation rates) and family content variables (influence* evaluation, 
antl feedback behavior). 
Duration: July l967<continuing. 

Cooperating group<s): Natiyndl Institute of Child Health and Human Development* Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration* Public Health Service* U. S. Department of Health* 
Education* and Wclfiirc. 

Publicat^s: Drcycr* A.S.; Ncbetkopf* E.; and Drcyer* A. Note concerning stability of 
cognitive style measures in young, children. Percepfuai and Siofor StiiUs* 1969* 68* 933-934; 
Drcycr, A, S.; Dreycr, C. A.; and Ncbclkopf. E. Portable rod*and-frame test as a measure 
of cognitive style in kindergarten children. Perceptuai and Motor SkUts* 1971* 33* 775-781. 



31-MB-3 08SEHVED PATERNAL BEHAVIOR WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investlgalor(s): Norma Radin* Ph.D.* Associate Professor* School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan* Ann Arbor* Michigan 48104. 

Purpose:. To refine a methodology for observing fotheis from diverse backgfounds interacting 
witif thct^ 4- year-old children at home* and to determine the realtionshjpt>etwccn observed t>ehaviors 
and measures of the chiid's inlcllcctual functioning. 

Subjects; 160 while fathers and their 4-ycar-old children. Half of the fathers are^from^hc 
middle class; half* from the lower class. Half of the fathers have sons; half have daughters. 
Mctliods: Fathers will be interviewed at home with no one else present but ihcir pil:school 
child. Sessions will t>e tape recorded and paternal behaviors involving'the child subsequently 
will be coded according to predetermined cQtegpf(es. One year and one week later* the child 
will t>e tested on Stanford-Binet * VerofTs assessment of achievement of motivation* and t)eVries' 
standardized Piagetian tasks. Observed paternal behaviors will be correlated with child measures 
takcn^concurrently and at the end of the kindergarten year. 
Duration: September 1972-Junc 1975. 
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,CoopenitinBgimip<s): Public schools ih Monroe, Fli^t* Plymouth* and Willow Run* Michigan; 
National Ifistitute of Child Health and Human Development^ National Institutes of HeaHh* PubDc 
Health Serviced; U. S/Department of Health* Education* and Welfare, 
^ Publications: Radtn* N. Fiither-child interaction and the tntellcctua] functioning of four-yea]H)ld 
boys, O^vehpmentat Psychohgy. 1972, 6{2)i 353-36L 



31-MB-4 FAMILY;SIZE AND PARENTAL CONTBOL ' ^ 

Invcstigatoi^s): Phillip R. Kunz* P6.D.* Associate Professor; and Evan T. Ptterson, Ph.D., 
Professor and Chairman* I>paTtment of Sociology* prigham Young UniveFSity^ Provo^ Utah 
84601, 

* 

Purpose:^ 'To study the impact of family size in terms of the adolescent*s perception of the 
extisnt of control efforts made by his mother and Jather. * 

Subjects: 3^331 male and 3*414 female adolescents from 46 high schools in the United States. 
Methods: Within each individual high school* the sample was either the total population of 
/ the high school or a cluster sample selected from rcquii^thclasses ^gch as mathematics^ English* 
and health. The students completed a questionnaire under the direction of the teachers in.the 
classroom. Approxinfately i hour was required to complete the four-page questionnaire. Sex 
and social class were controlled. ^ ^ " 

Findings: No relationship was found between faihily size and parental control efforts except 
among middle class students. 
Duration: 197M973. 



31*MC-1 HOME START 

Iiivesttg9tor<s):^ Ralph Scotti Ph.O,, Director, Educational Clinic and Professor* I>epartment 
' ^ of Educational Psycliology and Foundations* University of^Northem Iowa, Cedar FiUlsr^lowa 
' 50613. ^ — 

Purpose: To enable parents to become mor^ effective teachers of theh pr^hool children, 
andio facilitate children's preschool development so they are more ready for classroom learning. 
Subjects: 47 black and 24 white children residing in an economically disadvantaged area* 
seen from the ages of 2 to 5 years. 

Methods: The Horizontal ^^ome Start Program provided for one academic year of largely 
cla^room-containcd prekindergarten experiences for 4- year-old children. The program invited 
parental and community involvement, but Home Start pcrsonjf)cl did not work in the children's 
homes. The Vertical Home Start Program served the same group of children when they were 
2 to 5 years of age* and stressed intrafamily stimuli and encouragement* which amourited to 
a basic teacher training course for all family members* particularly the mother. Paraprofessional 
aides made weekly visits to the children's homes. Baseline data included the children's scores 
on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and the mothers' scores on the Wechsler Aduh Intelligence 
Scale. When the child was 5 years old* the Primary Mental Abilities Tests (PMAJ and Cognitive 
Abilities Test (CAT) were administered. A control group was' composed of non-Home Start 
children and older siblings of Home Start children who resided in the torget'areas* and who 
took the PMA testpin standard first grade group testing. (See Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin^, 1969. 69). 

Findings: Children in the experimental group were found to significantly improve their IQ 
performance relative to their scores before entering the program and relative to the control group 
scores. 
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Damtlon: September J 97 1 -August 1974. / ' ^ ' * 

Cooperating grotip<s): Waterloo Comipiinity Schools; Black Hawk 0>unty^elfait I>epar* 
tment; Black Hawk Couoty D^y0arc Ccnten Bl^ck Hawk County Mental Health Center; Waterloo _ 
Sanitation Department; Black Hawk Buchanan Coumy Board of Education; Minlstrial Association ^^f^ 



31.MC-2 PARENT TRAfNINC^: BEHAVIOR MOOrRCAl^ON WTTH pCTARDEO CHILORErt* 

lovestij^tor(s): Ailenf). Ratzlaff, M.A., Cfiief. Childrcn*s Service; Nancy S. Ratzftff. M.A^ 
ftychologist. Rome State Schoolt P.O.Box 550. Rome, New Yprk j344Q;andOwenE. Pittenjcf, 
Ed.D.. Professor, Department of Psychology^ State Univcrsity^follege at Oswego, OswcgOt 
New York 13126. ' / ^ . ^ 

Purpose: To train parents of noninstituti^Mized severely and profoundly retarded children 

use behavior modification technfqucs. 
Sfubjects: 15 parents of profoundly and severely retarded children (ages i to 16) who'aie 
Mn a program to train their children at home. ^ , 

Methods: The parents receive 2 1/2 hours of classroom instruction each week for 6 weeks. ' 
Tbey will be taught through lecturer discussion^ role playing, videotape* and videotape feedback. 
The parents* trainingefforts will be videotaped in their homes. Thepfbgrani will include techniques 
for teaching simple commands^ self-help skills, and socialization and communication skftjls. Each 
chifd will act as his own control. Baseli^ datft will be otnairtQd through periodic follow up.^ 
nndii^: The parents were found to^hp extremely enthusiastic. They h^ve learned to apply 
the behavior modification technique*. Parents report positive char^ges in their childrcot and they 

confident that they can teach and niore fully enjoy their children. 
Duration: September ]972*November 1972. - 

CoQperatii^group<s): ' Herkimer County Association for Retarded Children; S. I>epaiiUnent 
of Health. Bduc^tjom and Welfare. 



^ 



EV^UATION AND ENRICHMENT OF FAMILIES ^ 



\ 

Investlgator(s): Luciano L*Abate. Ph.D.* Professor. Department o^foychology* Georgia State 
University* Atlanta* Georgia 30303. . 

Purpose: To evaluate the outcome of speci^ly prepared family enrichmcm prdgnuns consisting 
of exercises and problem solving practices dedved from clinical practice and thcoryT"^^*^....,^ 
Sul]^t5: Approximately 50 upper middle class, white families With children. 
Methods; Newly developed family evaluation tests will be administered to families botb before 
and afier the enrichment programs ac^conducted. ^ ' 

Duration; 1970-coniinuing. 

Cooperating group(s); Child Development Laboratory and Family Study Center^ Georgia State 
University. 
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ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 
FACTOflS 



OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

Inv€stlgator(s)j George Donohue* Ph.D., Professor and Head; Qario MenanceaM,^ Ph.D,, 
Assistant Professor; and Clarice Olien. Assistsnt Professor, Departmeni of Sociology, 

University of Minnesota, 279 North Hal^ St. Paul Cainpus, Sl Paul, Minnesota SSIOI. 
Purpose: To analyze the factors associated with educational preferences, expectations, and 
dttainments of high school graduates on a longitudinal and cross-culturaJ basis, 
Sti^^ts: MaJe and female high school seniors tn metropoJitan, nonmetropoJitan, public* and 
rivate high schools iit Minnesota (30 schools, 4,000 students), Chile (47 schools, 2,460 students), 
and Bolivia (36 Schools, 1, ICX) students)/ 

Methods; Questionnaires were administered to students in selected schools at the end of their 
senior year by schooJ adininistt^tors and counselors. Included in the questionnaire were items 
on occupational and educational expectations and familism, situational, and attitudinal factors 
hypothesized to be related to occupational choice. The data will be analyzed (1) for each individual 
country* including longitudinal analyses with data previously collected in Minnesota* and data 
to be collected within the next 3 years in Bolivia and Chile; (2) on a cross-cuhuraJ basis for 
Latin America and Minnesota data; and (3) on a comparative basis for ^iJe and BoJivta. ^ 
Findings: Preliminary results suggest a considerable lack of systematic counseling services 
for students in Bolivia and .Chile* extremely high educational aspirations, and high concentrations 
of occupationaJ plans in the fields ofeducation* medicine* and engineering. In both Latin American 
countries* the lack of student interest in occupations related to agriculture, technology* and manage- 
ment was noticeabfe. Measurements of some value orientations of Bolivian students suggest 
a considerable degree of cultural instability and opposed values among respondents. Traditional 
orientations (i.e., familism) seem to be strongly active in opposing modem orientations (i.e.* 
activism, pragmatism, belief in science and technology). A relatively high degreeof social alienation 
has been found among students in Bolivia. 
Duration; 1967-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s); Agricultural Experiment Station* Agricultural Extension Service* 
Graduate School. University of Minnesota. 

Publkatloiis; Copies of articles may be obtained from: Ministry of Education* Dircccion de 
PlaneamienEo Educativo* Casilla 5985* La Paz* Bolivia. Menantcau* D. Social conflict ahd 
youth in Bolivia: Attitudes and value orientations in a society in transition. Aportes* Journai 
of Sociofogical Studies and {ntemational Relations* 1972. (Paris* France); Menantcau* The 
historical conflict between the hope of legend and contemporary pessimism: Its impact upon 
social and cultural values of Bolivian S^outh. Journal of the Academy of History and Culvure, 
1971* 51(456)* 6MD0. (In Spanish); Menanteau* D. Students* their values and occupational 
goals, Educacion Hoy, 1972* 2(9); 5-19. (in Spanish). 



31-NB-2 THE EFFECTS OF A CARpER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Inmtigator(s); Jack M. Thompson* Ed.D.* Director* Curricular Services; and Darryl Lafa- 
more* Ph.D., Coordinator* Vocational Guidance* Sonoma County Office of Education* 2^5 
Mendocino Avenue* Room 1 ! IE* Santa Rosa, California 95401 . 
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Purppse; To determine the effecis of a career education progranm tipon the Icfamer. 
Subjects: 500 boys and girls* ages J3 to \S, who attend Junior and sepior high schooJs in 
a semimral area. 

Methods: Experimental and control groups were']f>re- and posttested on ^ ^^U-designed career 
education survey which was based on California Career Education concepts. S^tistics employed 
included means, standard deviations. t-testSr split half reliabilities, and factor analyses. 
Findings: No cons^istent differences were found between the grcmp&?-Coq$tniCt validityi 
reliability were. found for the Career Education Survey, 

tNiration: August 1971-October 1972. ■ ^ ^ \ 

Cooperating group<s>; Santa Rosa City Schools. California; New Haven SchofJj^ District. 



31-NB-3 FACTORS AFFECTING OCCUPATIONAL CHQIGE AND ADJUSTMENT OP^RURAL 
- YOUTHS ^ 

^ 

Investigator(s): Virginia Geiirin. Ph.D.* College of Business Administration;!. Martin R^^fem* 
Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics; and James F. GotdenTPh.D./ 
University of Arkansas. Fay6tteville. Arkansas 7270L 

Purpose: To determine the factors that affect the capabilities* aspirations/and achievements 
of high school graduates in southwest Arkansas. 

Subjects: 165 male high school seniors, ages 17 to 19. Most of the subjects were from rural 
farm and nonfarm families, many of which were Jow income: 44 were Black. Subjects constituted 
the entire popujation of male seniors in seven white and three SJack secondary schools. 
Metbods: The boys were tested on the General Aptitude Test Battery, the Davi^ Reading 
Test; and the Occupational Aspirations Scale, Least squares 'multiple regression models were 
used to determine the independent variables associated with aspirations, capabilities, and achieve- 
ments. 

^ Findings? Seventy percent of the t>oys overaspircd significantly for their capabititiesi Tho main 

limiting factors in capabilities were low reading speed and comprehension. The basic educational 
curricula were determined to be inadequate. Expectations of later achievement have not been 
met. ^ 
Duration: 1965-1972. 

\ Cooperating group(s)! Economic Development Division. Economic Research Service* U. S. 

DcRonment of Agri^lturci College of Education. University of Arkansas. FayctteviJJe. 
Publieatioiis; JorcRi. M. F.: Golden. J. F.: and Bender. L. D. Aspirations and capahilities 
of rural youth in relation to present and projected labor marker requirements* Bulletin 722. 
Faycttcvillc: Agricultural Experiment Station. University of Arkansas. May 1967. 



31-NG-1 BEHA\/r<>RAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IN JAPAN AND AMERICA OVER THE 
FIRST 6 YEARS OF LIFE 

Investigator(s): William CaudilL Ph.D.. Chief. Section on PersonaJity and Environment. 
National Institute o^MentaJ Health. 9000 Rockville Pike. BuiJding 10. Room 3D4K Bethesda. 
Maryland 20014. 

Purpose: To dctermirw how early and in what ways culture, as mediated through the caretaker, 
influences the behavior of infants and children. 4 ^ ^ 

Subjects: 30 Japanese and 30 A^icrican ftn^tbom infants, ages 3 to 4 months, equally divided 
by sex. 20 children in each group^are followed up at ages 2*1/2 and 6 years, 

\ ' 116 * • . 



Methods; Direct observations will be made in the homes of the infants and chtldicn. Behaviors, 
of the child and others in th6 home are scoied in terms of a predetermined set of categories 
over several hundred conse^ive observations at cach^sige level. 

Findings; Despite indivjduahdiffercnces, culture :inffiiences ttie patterns of infant ^eliavior by 
the age of 3 to 4 months. 
Duration: 196M975, 

Publkatloiis: Caudill, W. and Plath, D. Who sleeps by whom? Pareni-child involvefneni 
in urban Japanese families. Psychiatry, 1966, 29(4), 344-366; Caudill, W, and Wcinstcin, H- *^ 
Maternal care and infant behavior in Japan and America. Psychiatry, 1969, 32(1 ), 1 2*43; CatidiU, 
W. A conq>arison of m^temai care and infant behavior in Japanese- American, American, and 
Japanese families.^n W, Lebra (Ed*)* Mental health research in Asia ami the Pacific. Honohilti: - 
East- West Center Piess {in press). 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AND 

SERVICES 

/ 

General Education 



31^A-1 A MORE APPROPRIATE PROGRAM FOR BOYS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

iDvestigatorfs): Eton Knowles, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Faculty of Education, P. O. Box 
1700, Univcrsiiy of Victoria, Victoria, British Colunibid, Canada. 

Purpose: To develop modifications in the grade 1 school program (including male teacher 
and revised curriculum), and to evaluate their effectiveness on children's achievement, sex-typing, 
and school interests, / 
Subjects: 120 boys and girls, ages 6 and from lower oiiddte class families^ 60, children 
are assigned to the modified program, and 60 children are contts^ subjects who attend ISt^hool 
in regular classrooms. ' ^ ^ , 

Methods: A static group compari^n wil! be made between a class assigned to a n\ale teachor 
who. provided the rnodified program (revised curriculum) and students in regular classes in the 
same and in difTerent schools. Children will be randonfly assigned within each school, D^ia 

, will be collected tttree/umes during first grade by irkJividual interviews usin^ standard measur^^ 
Duratioo; SeR^mber 1970-December 1972, / 
Cooperating gniup($): Educational Institute of British Columbia; School District No. 61, Mic- 

' toria. ^ s . / 



31-OA-2 INTpROEPENOENT LEARNING MODEL FOLLOW-THROUGH PROJECT'^ 

Invest^ator<s): Don Wolff, M,S.W^ Co-Director; and Jack Victor Ph.D., Co-Director, Inter- 
dependent teaming Model Project, Institute for d^ev^opmental Studies, New York University, 
New Vork, New York 10003. 

.Purpo$e: To develop an early el^fh^ntary educational approach based largely on peer group 
interaction and instructional games, ^ ' 

Subjects: Over 2,500 children from low incortbe families, in grades kindergarten through 3, 
attending schools in Atlatita, Georgia; Lansing, Michigan; and New York City. 
Mettiods: The model will be developed and implemented to test the overall effects of the 
educational approach. Student groups similar in socioeconomic status have been identified for 
each site and rnay serve as controls. ^ 

Findings: Classrooms using the panially developed and partially implemented model have shown 
no decrement in academic achievement and, i^ some cases, have increased scores. 
Duration: 1968^1977, ' 

Cooperating grtiu|>s: Officeof Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Atlanta School System; Lansing School System; New Yor^c City School System. 
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31-OA-3 NAtlONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 



Ifivestigetoris); J. Stanley Ahmann^ Ph.D.* Director* National Assessment of Education^] 
Progress. Education Commission of the States, I860 Lincoln Street, Denver* Colorado 80203. 
Purpose: To make available census-like data on the educational anatnments of yotith, and 
tomeasure any growth or decline whichlakes place in selected aspectsof the educaticfnaUtHainm^pK"'^ 
of youth in certain subject areas. 

Objects: An annual national sample of 80>000 to 90*000 youths and young adults* ages 9, 
13> 17. and 26 to 35 - ' 

Methods: A determination' Will be made of the objectives of the educational system in this * 
- ^ country based on three criteria: the objectives considered in^portant by scholars* .desirable by 

lay citizens* and acceptable as educational tasks by the schools. Questions and tasks (or exercises) 
are written to determine how well the objectives are being achieved. The exercises are administered 
to a random sample of youths throughout the United, States. Both group and Individual assessment 
t^hniques will be used. Ten subject ^as were chosen for assessment: citizenship* science* 
writing, mu^c. mathematics* literature^ social studies* reading* art; and career and occupational 
development. Variables to be studied include geographic region* the size of the community^ 
the type of community^ and the sex* color> and sociocducational background of the youths. 
Duration: July 1%5-continuing. . ' ^ 

Cooperating £roup(s); Carnegie Corporationt New York; Ford Foundation; National Center 
. . for Educational Research and Developments Office of Educations U. S. Department of Healtht 
Education^ and Welfare. 

^ Publications: The following reports may tje purchased from the Superintendent of Documents* 

U. S. Government Printing Office> Washington* D, C- 20402; Science National Results. $1,75; 
Science National Summary, $0,35; Science National Commentary. $0,50; Citizenship National 
Results. $]. 25: Citizenship National Commentary* SO A0\ Writing National Results, $1.50, 



31-OA-4 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF AN OPEN AND TRADITK^AL CLASSROOM IN A 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 



lnvesHgator(s)i Richard A, Wiiiett, 1>h.D,> Assistant Professor* Department of Psychology* 
^University of Kentucky* Lexington^ Kentucky 4t5506, , 

f^rpose; To systematically comt^^re open and traditional classrooms on a variety of measures. 
Subjects: Children from various socioeconomic backgrounds^ who attend tyvo third grade classes. 
Methods: Data will be collected through traditional achievement tests and observational me^ures 
speci^cally designed for ppen classrooms^ including peer and teacher-child social interaction 
and affect-ive measures < ^ 

Duration: September 1972 June 1973, ,s 
Cooperating group^jgl: Fayette County Schools* Kentucky, 



31-0B-1 \GROUP CONSULTATION WITH GRADE 1 TEACHERS: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
=HAV10R MANAGEMENT ^ 

\j ' * 

InvesOgal^r^): John A, Bytes* D,S,W., Associate Professor^ Department of Psychiatry; 
McMasteKUniversity, Hamilton* Ontario* Canada, 

Purpose: IV^diice dysfunctional 'behavior in the clasSF&om, and to reduce the labeling of 
* children in the s^sqI^ system as maladaptive, ^ 

SutM^Pts: 28 female^rade J teachers with 5 Or more year^ of teaching experience. 
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Methods: The teachers were^^uall^ ^ided into mau:hed experimental and control grou 
The experimental subjects feceiv^ weekly consultation by. Jthr^psychiatrists in gioups of four 
or five. If the)^' requested it, the cohm>l sub)^s received tradition^ coiKul^^a^ni a school 
psychologist, Tbe Ottawa School Bemivior Checklist and the Canadian Cogniti\<^biUties Test 
were given at the beginning and at the^e^nd of the school year to all xrhUdien in'tU] classes, 
A 3-year follow-up will compare rales of ennision into special education claisses for the children 
in experimental and control classfooms, 
^ ' Finding?': Preliminary resuhs based on pilot da^ indicate a significant reduction in deviant 

behavior for children in experimental classrooms, ^ 
Duration: Septetnbcr 1974-August t974, , 
^ Cooperating groU]^'): Wentworth County Board of Education. Ontano. Canada; Laidiaw 
Foundation. Toronto. Canada, ^ ^ 



31-08-2 THE NATURE ANO INCIDENCE OF REFERRAL PnOBlEMSf F SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AS RECEIVED BY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS \ 

lnvesttgfltor<9): L, Stanley Wenck, E^.D,, Associate Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology, Ball State University* Muncie. Indfana 47306, \ 
Purpose: To determine the most coiinmon referral problems of school children \vhich are received 
by school psychologists in Indiana, in order to develop remedial and referral ptocedures. 
SubJ^ts: 50 certified School psychologists frortt geographically rep/esentative aieas of Indiana 
who regularly see school children in an assessmeni and consuhative capacity. 
Methods: A structured 30-minute interview was conducted with each subject, Mo$t questions 
de^tt with the nature and incidence of problen^4br which school children are referred by teachers 
and parents. Responses were tabulated and ranked in decreasing order of frequency, 
FbitUngs: The nwst comnwn referral problems in decreasing order of frequency were (1) disrup- 
tive behavior problems, (2) academic underachievement, (3) intellectual assessment^ (4) suspected 
emotional ptobleois, and (5) grade placement recommendations, 
^ Duratioii: November t971-May 1972, , 

Publications: Results are'available from the investigator. 



31-0E-1 A MODEL FOR PREVENtlON: A KINDEROARTEN SCREENING PROGRAM 

bivestlgatorCs): Susan Berger,Ed,D,. School Psychologist; and Evelyn Perlman, M,A,, School 
Psychologist, Psychological Counseling Departmenti Arlington School System, 23 Maple Street, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 02174. ' . " 

Puq^sei To assess the readiness and to identify emotional^ speech, health, and I^erceptual 
problems of kindergarten children; and where possible, to get early help for these children and 
their families. " 

Subjects: ApprQJithiatefy'500 children entering kindergarten at several schools in Arlington, 
Massachusetts, 

Metliocls: Two q^est^onnaires havei been designed: a parent questionnaire, which examines 
family background and parental perceptions of the entering child; and a child questionnaire> 
which IS task oriented and requires the interviewer to note impressions. Two evaliiation-assessment 
X forms have been designed,/ The kindergar^n teacher^s blind impressions at iwo intervals during 

the year are beir^ used to Validate the;instrumen]ts used^ 
Duration: Spnng t96$^continuing, ^ 
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31-OE-2 SOME PARAMETERS OF A SELECTED FREE Ch6JCE SITUATION AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO MOVES MADE BY QHILDREN y 

Inv€stigator<s): -Maxine Schoggen* Research Associate* Demonstration and Researclb^ ^ 

Centerior Early Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Purpose: To establish u method forexamkiing a child's specific behavior in relation to characterise 
tics of the cnvironmcni in which the behavior occurred. 
Subjects; Children in a Head Start classroom. 

Methods; Selt'cted free choice situations in a preschool were observed* and the moves children 
made from.acfivit^f £Kci|^ki^y were plotted - The characteristics of Ihe total situation were described 
in specific lertns^ number of activities^ number of niches, amount of time profitably spent in 
* all activities, number of children, and the total free choice time. available. Multiple regression 

equations Were used in a full model, non psychological modeL and ecologicaUps^hological model. 
Findings: Irt the one classroom studied, both nonp^ychological and^ccglo^ical-psychologicall^ 
variables prcdiciecl the number of moves the children made better than chance. Prediction. was., 
increased substantially^ but not significantly, by the full model, ^ . ^ 

" Duration: April 1972-Deccmber 1972, 



31-OF-1 EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RELATIVE POSmON OF ORGANIZERS IN TEACHING 
STRUCTURED MATERIAL IN ANTHROPOLOGY 

[nvestigator(s): M, J. Rice, Ed,D., Professor; Elmer Clawson, Research AUiJitant; and Buckley 
Barnes, Research Assistant; Department of Social Science Education, University of Georgia* 
107 Dudley Hall, Athens, Georgia 30601, 

Purpose; To determine if advance^organizers (aO) or postorganizers (POi ^^ave facilitating 
effect on elementary school children's learning new, cognitively and conceptually oriented materi* 
als. (An 'or^Jianizcr" is defined as written material that serves the function of facilitating the 
incorporation and retention of subject matter. The organizer provides a brief summary of ihe 
more detailed. material contained in the learning passage and relates particular content to the 
learner's existing knowledge,) 

Subjects; ^60 grade 3 and 360 grade 6 stqdentK, whose sex and race was proportionate to 
the distributii)n in the Chatham-Savannah, Georgia School District. 

Methods: Half the children used advance organizers and half the children used postorganizers. 
An investigator-constructed achievement test was administered to both groups as a posttest, A 
t-tcst was used to te^ the difference in means of AO and PO groups, using the class mean 
'as the unit of anatylis. The third grade content of The Changing World Tod<ty: Japan* India* 
Kenya and the sixth grade content qf Cultural Heritage and Cultural Change: Mexico and the 
United States were field tested, ^ . 

Duration; Spring 1971-spring 1972. ^ 
Cooperating group(s); Chatham-Savannah Public School District; El Paso Independent School 
District: Southe»tst Regional Research Bureau, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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F-2 INTERACTION OF ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL AND REINFORCING PROPERTIES OF 
DAILY GRADING SYSTEMS 

^ ^ InvesUgator(s): Richard A- Brown, Ph,b., Director, Training in Clinical Psychology; J, Eps- 

^ ^ tein, M.A.: and A. Fang, M.A.,, Univeniity Affliliated Ph>gram, 'Children's Hospital of Los 
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Angeles, 46l4 West Sunset Boulevard* Los Angeles, California 90027* 

Purpose: To determine the effects th^ positive and negative grading procedures have on daily 

school work. 

Subjects: 300 boys and girls in grades 7 and 8 in junior high school mathematics classes. 
Methods: Comparisons were made between children who received positive feedback and those 
who received negative feedback on 3-minute addition drills. 
Findings; No differences were found among positive^jjfg^ve, and no feedback groups, and 
sex or grade differences were not found. An interaction effect was found, in that low achievers^ 
responded to positive feedback belter than high achievers and .better than uiider the negative 
01^ no feedback conditions. 
Duration: Winter 1971-continuing. 

Cooperating groiip(s); Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago; Divjsion of Research* Maternal 
and Child Health Service- Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Pijblic Health 
Service. U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
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MOTIVATION TO ACHIEVE IN SCHOOL AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTELLECTUAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN THIRD GRADE URBAN BLACK CHILDREN 

Investigator (s): E>airick R. I^ane, Ph.B.. Educational Psychologist, Maimonides Community 
Mental Health Center. 920 48ih Street. Brooklyn. New York 1 1219. 

Purpose: /To determine the relationship between Black children's, motivatioji to achieve in school 
and their ^icademic achievement, pcrcefrtion of personal controL and personal control fl^er their 
inie(leciua/l achievements. . . 

Subjects: 230 urban Black children, age 8, of lower socioeconomic status, equally divided 
^^y sex, residing in the Bedford Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. New York. 

Metliods: Multiple regression techniques were used to correlate the children's performance i> 
on self-concept and achievement motivation measures. 

Findings: Black boys who are motivated to achieve are more goal*direcced than girls* while 
Black girls who are motivated to achieve are more likely to have positive affect towards school. 
Duration: September 1971-Novemb^r 1972. 
Cooperating group(s): iSfew York City Board of Education. 



91-Or-4 INVESTIGATION IKTO THE EFFECTS OF THE ALLOCATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL . 
TIME ON PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT AND RETENTION 

Investigatods)j_j:>allas F. Albers, Ed.D., ESEA Title HI Project Director. Cape Girardeau 
Public Schools, 205 Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 63701. 

Purpose: To determine if academic achievement and its retention are affected by scheduling 
high 5;chool geometry and biology pupils in 110*minute class ^periods for 90 days instead of 
33-minute class periods for 180 days. 

Siil^ects: 192 high school students in grades 9, IOi and 1 1 . enrolled in biology and/or geometry 
classes. 

Metliods: A quasi-experimental design will be used which involves pretesting* experimental 
treatment, and posctesting of the exp/rimental groups, and pretesting and posttesting of the control 
groups, [^testing identified the students' entry achievement levels and established Ithe pretreatment 
achievement equivalence of matched classes. Posttesting determined the cognitive learning achieve* 
meni in each course. Pupils were follow-up tested for retention of achievement 8 months after 
the completion of research classes. Data were analyzed by analysis of variance and covariance. 
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Filtdiags: The experimental and control pupils in both the bloldgy and geometry classes did 
not significantly differ on either^ cognitive learning achievement or on retention of what they 
teamed. The characteristics of the teacher were found to,^ke a difference in the extent to 
which the students prefer the long^block-of-time class period over the traditional class period. 
The pupils found the long-period classes to be equally satisfactory for both biology and geometry 
classes. Some pupils lost their preference for the long-period claS^ after they became moit 
accustQmed to them, but most pupils continued to favor them over the traditional class periods, 
Pupils*were generally found to perfer the long-period classes becatfse they felt they improved 
and enhanced their learning opponunites. while some pupils feltMhat the extended picrtod of 
daily concentration characteristic of the long-period classes caused them to lose interest in (he 
subject, ' ^ 

Duratioii: August 1970-February 1972, 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Education. U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, . * 



\ 

PRMARY MENTAL HEALTH f^ROJECT 

Investigators): Emory L^^hen, Ph,D,. Professor. Depanment of Psychology. University""' 
of Rochester. Rochester. New York 14627,. 

Purpose: To detect aiKl prevent school maladaption early in the child's life, , 
Subjects: Approximately 4,000 children tn primary grades, including subsamples of maladaptive 
childi^n. from various socioeconomic backgrotinds; 13 school me^it^l health professionals; and 
56 nonprofessional child aides. 

Methods: Approximately 35 to 40 project studies arc in progress at any one time. Data a^ 
collected by various methods, including evaluation studies, pfpgress studies, aide selectiipn studies. 
Ind long-term Tollow-up studies. Data analysis includes analyses of variance ahd covariance. 
«. and nonparametric factor analyses, ^ ' 

Duratioitl . -Sepi^ber 1969-continuing, 

Cooperating gr0Up(slf:^* Rochester Ci\y School District; J^ational. Institute of Mental Health.' 
Health Services and Mental Health A^difiirristratio^, PubliAJjleahh Service, \J. S* Department 
of Heahh, education, and Welfare; New York State UrBan Education; Monroe County Youth 
Board, ^ ^ ' <tf 

PubUcatlons: A complete list of publicatiotts produced since the project's inception is avaitabte 
from die investigator. The following recent publications ..arc included in that list: Cowen. E. 
L, On broadening community mental health practicum training Cor clinical psychologists. Profes- 
sional Psychology* 1971. 2, 459168; C6wen, E, L,; Dorr. D,; and Pokracki, F, Selection 
of nonprofessional Phild-aides foY a school mental health project. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 19^72, 8; Rappapon. J,;Chinsky. J, M^; and^Cowen* E, L, Institution and innovation: 
College students and chronic patients. New York; Academic Press, 1972, 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN WrTH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

Inv£Stigalor(s): Steven R, Fomess. Ed,D.* Associate Professor* Department of Psychiatry, 
Univcrsiiy?of California at Los Angeled, 760'^V^estwood plaza. Los Angeles^ California 90024, 
Purpose: To determine if differences exist in observable classroom behavior between children 
'with school problefhs and their peers in the ^ame classroom in regular grades. , 
Sulir|ects: 24 boys, ages 6 to 8, who are referred to a psychiatric outpatient clinic because 
of significant problems rn school learning and/gr behavior. 
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Methods: The boys are observed in the classroom* over a 6-day period. Their behavior is 
code^ in eight categories under three conditions: teacher response to behavior, peer response* 
and no lesponso. Male peers who are observed^t alternate intervajs serve controls. Observer 
reliability was found to be .86 to ,97. 

Finding^: Preliminary findings indicate significant differences fdr combined categoriesof^pp^HH 
rialc classroom behavior " ^ \ 

Dumtton: September 1970^Scptcmber 1972. > ' ^ * 

Cooperating groap(s);. CatiibmiA State Depanment oTBlUcation; Special Education Research 
Center, University or CaliTomia at Los Angeles. i ; * 

Publications: Results are available Trom: Special Education Re^Hcilh Cen^n Graduate School 
of Education. University or CaliTomia at Ii^s Angeles. L^s Angefes* CaliTomia 90024. 



31-OG-3 THE EFFECTS ORGROUP FEEDBACK AND GROUP CONTINGENCIES ON THE 
BEHAVIOR OF FIFTH} GRADERS^ ^ 

* Invcstigator(s); Ricnard A. Winettt Ph.D.* Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 

Turpose; To evaluate the ^effects of feedback and contingency procedures its applied to^an 
cntircdass of children, and to demonstrate the feasibility of usrng behavior notification procedures 
in a more open setting. ' ^ 

Subjects: Children in grade 5.^ ^ * ^ 

'^Metiiodsi A sequential design was used in one class, and an intervention class was compared 
to a nontreatc^ class conducted by the same teacher. A sample of children was observed ftom 
ea^h class and rated on a six-categoiy classificatioji. Additional data included observations^^ 
the teacher's behf£v1or including teaoher-child interaction^, 

Findings: Both the feedback and the contingency procedures were found to significantly improve 
behavior in the (^xpedmental class while the control class remained the same. The group procedures 
^ improved the Bld^uvior of all the individual children sampled. 

Duratton: Feffiliary I972June 1972. ' i ^ - . ' 

^ Cooperating grotip(s): Fayette County Schools, Kentucky. ' ' 



31-00*4 AUENAtlON COMMITTEE REPORT 

InvesUgator(s): Orvis Harrelson. M.U., M.P.H.t Chairman, Alienation Committee; and 
Leon^ W. Holden. Ed.D., Research Coordinate*. Tacoma^ Public Schools, P. O. Box 1357, 
^ . * Tpacoma. Washington 98401 . ' - ^ 

Pl^rpose.: ^^To dcHne alienation (or cliscnchdntment) and attempt to identify mdividuals who are 
m^si alienated *^as wetLas^factors that product jalichation among junior high school yotnhs in 
the school setting. ^ ^ ^" ■ * 

Subjects: 7,393 predorninantly whit(^ students, ages L^to 17, approximately e'qually divided 

by sex. The student^ attend 10 junior high schools in.TacoiTUi. Wtishington. 

Methods: The students were administered a 50-item questionnaire with twcT'bipolartypS-point 

scales and three open-ended questions. .The questions werc^ concerned witff how the stUdetus, . 

feh about school. Sample frequencies were determined and percentages derived. 

Findings: 'Twenty to 30 percent of the students indicated varying degrees of alienation, with , 

over ag^ American [fidian youths appearing most alienated. Boys were foui)d4o be more alienatef^^ 

than gids. ' ' ^ \ ^ . 

Duratkin! Fall 1970-May 1972. ' ; 

Publications; Copies of the final report arc availal^o from the investigators. 
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31-OH-1 STUOENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS: A PARTIAL TEST OF' 
THE SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY 

Iiivestlgator<s): Wayne L. Larson, Ph.D., Associate Profcs^ and, Jack Gilchrisu Ph,0.. 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, Montana Stat^ ohiversity, Bozeman. Montana 
59715. 

Purpose; To determine the effect 6f students' perceptions of teachers* expectations on their 
educational aspirations and expectations, controlling for the effects of .attributes or properties 
of parent^t frjends, and schools in which Indian students are enrolled/ 

Subjects; 451 male and female high school students, grades 9 through 12, Indian and non-Indian^ 
residing in rural Montana, 

Methods: Data were collected by questionnaire in schools which varied in size^, type (public 
or private), percent of Indian student enrolltnent, and dropout rate for Indian students. Path 
analysis techniques will be used to determine t)^e effects of students' percepiions of teachers' 
expectations on students' educational aspirations and expectations. 

Findings: Preliminary results indicate that parents* expectations and interests friends' attitudes, 
and behavior in school are associated with students' aspirations and expectations. These factors 
will be held constant in ihe analysis o^ teachers* expectations and students* aspirations. 
Deration: winter 1969-fall 1976, ' ' > 

Cooperating £roup(s): Agricultural'Expenment Station, College of Agriculture, Montana State 
University, ■ . - - 



31-OH-2 EOUCATtONAL ANO OCCUPATtOKAL STATUS PROJECTIOflS OF LOWER SCXJIAL 
STRATA PREAOOLESCEf^TS: A FOCUS ON SOME INTERVENING S0CIAL4 
PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 

Investlgator(s): A. Baird« M,A ^ Acting Director; and Richard Butler. M,A., Assistant 
Sociologist; Social Science Research Center. Mississippi Slate University. P, O, Box 5287.* 
Slate College, Mississippi 39762/ 
Purpose; To describe children's educational and occupational ^tus projections and the mother's 
status projections for her child; and to examine the relative influAice of demographic, structuraL 
socioeconomic, social psychological, and behavioral variables onVie child's status projections. 
Subjects: 1 .4J2 mother-child pairs. The children are urban Blackt\ural Black, and rural white 
boys^and girls ^n^rades 5 and 6. from lower socioeconomic groups in seven southeastern states. 
Methods: Purposive-quota samples were collected through a sample survey of disa'dvantaged 
schools. The 20 independent variables were analyzed through correlation iind regression analyses 
and path models. ' 

Findings: Status projections were fpund to be \deaUst\caUy high (e.g^^-prof^sion^t colleger). 
The mother's childrearing behavior (loving, punishing, demanding), self-coiiceptt and academic 
motivation constitute the path to educational projections. The mother's status projections were 
the primary path lo occupational projections. No racial or residential differences were fOund, 
but there were differences according to the child's sex. 
Ourotlon: ^ 1968 1972, 

CoopemtlDg group(9): Agricultural Experiment Stations of Alabama, Kentucky. Mississippi. 
North Carolina. South CaroUna* Tennessee, and Virginia; Southern Regional Research Projcct> 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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31-0J-1 A PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE PEDIATRIC CLINIC 



InvestigatOris); Anne G. Morris. B.S.. Project Director. Pediatric Clinic. Mount Sinai School 
Of Medicine. Fifth Avenue and lOOth Street, New York> New YorlJ' 10029; and Joseph Oack> 
Ph,IX, Associate Professor, Department of Etevelopmental Psychtilogy> Citji University oF^ew * 
York. New York. New York 10021 - 

Purpose;* " To demonstrate the feasibility of using the pediatric clinic/well baby station playroom 
as a base for an early intervention pmgram in which the mother is trained to^bc the primary 
agent in #anymg out an educational program m the home. 
\ Subjects; 450 boys and girls, ages 20 to 40 months, approximately 40 percent Blade and 

60 percent Puerto Rican^ from low income families. 

Methods; The differences in performance of children whove parents took j)art in the program 
will be compared to those who received training. The effects of the program on parent*child 
interactions before and after the training will be studied. Participating parents will be asked 
. \ to provide demographic information and respond to attitudinal measurcs> The children will be 

Administered the Cattell Infant Intelligence S<;ale. The training and control groups will be selected 
\ on a random basis. Twelve training sessions are carried out bimonthly in a one to-one situation, 
\ .The methods which art used and the materials which are provided arc then used daily with 
the child at home. There will be continued testing pf cohorts at stated inierv^^. NontraditioDaJ 
ways of teSting and evaluation will be worked out with a small subsample jof chifdr^nr-^'^ 
Findings: Approximately 44 percent of the paronts who started the program at BeFfeyuc Hospital 
( 1968-1969) completed it. At Mount Sinai Hospital 0969 1970) there were similarT^lts with 
a comparable population. Reliable improvement was observed for the triiining group ^^.the 
composite performance measured by the Developmental Screening instrument. Performance oir- 
the Sequin Form Board (a pcrceptuat-motor measure) was significantly different for the two 
groups (.05). 
Duration; 1968-1976. 

Cooperating grDup(s); Office of Child DeMPlopmenti U. S. Department of Health, Edu<^alion* 
and Welfai^; National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Heahh Administra- 
tion. Public Health Seryice. U. S- Dqjartment of Healthi ^ducation^ and Welfan;, 
PybHcation&: Morris. V G. and Reuben, R. N< A training program in language and motor 
skills for culturally^depriveXchildren. Clinical Pediatrics. 1970.9(3). ' 
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31-PA-1 MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM S0LV4NG 

InvestlKator(s): Joseph M, Scandura. Ph^D,. Associate Professor, Graduate School^ Educa- 
tion. University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1910^4; and John Dumin, Ph.D,. 
Assistant Professor. School of Education. Villanova University, Vjllanova. Pennsylvania 19085. 
Purpose; To determine why some children succeed and some children fail to solve problems 
for which they have all the necessary component skills (loWer order mles). 
Subjects; J8 elementary school children. 

Methods: Ba^ih child was taught a number of rules for trading; different kinds of objects, 
two of which were such that the output of the first could serve as the input of the second. 
The children were then asked to solve a problem which required for its solution the use of 
^ a composite rule (using output as input) without instriiction^. Those children (15) not able to 
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sojvc the composite problcm^ere divided into two groups. One group was trained on the higher 
order rules (combining tower order rules to g^t new rule^). New rules of new composite problems 
were then presenMto the children. 

Flndingst ChildraiSvill almost invariably solve a problem when given the lower order rules 
relevant to an unfamilia^problem. Children without prior knowledge or training on higher order 
rules uniformly failed. 
Dur^ion : ) 97 1 -complete 
Cooperating groap($); Mathematics Education Rese^h Group* University of Pennsylvania; 
National Science Foundation. 

Publkallons: Scandura* J. M. Mathetnattcs and structural Uarning^ New York: Cordon & 
Breach (in f>ress); Scandura* J, M. Mathematical problem sol\m$ (Structural Learning Series* 
Report 66). Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania* 191^2, 



31-PA-2^ TH^ ORDER OF ABSTRACTION ANP GENERALIZATION IN LEARNING 
MATHEMAtlCAL STFtMCTURES 

Invcstl£a|or($): John D, Williams^ Ph,D,* Research Professor, Z, P, Dienes* Ph.D.^ Research 
Professor, and B, Connes* Ph,D,; Research Professor* Centre de Recherches en Psycho- 
Mathematique* University de Sherbiooke* Sherbrooke* Quebec* Canada, . 
Purpose: to determine which^of two procedures is superior in learning related concepts: (I) 
the learner experiences one ccjncept througf^ a variety of exemplars before experiencing another* 
or (2) tbe reamer e^tpenences all related concepts through one exemplar before experiencing 
them through another. 

Subjects: '120 boys and'giris, ages 8 to 9, 

Methods: ' A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design was-employed: abstraction before generalization versus 
generalization before abstraction; difficult exemplar first versus simple exemplar first: complex 
structure first versus simple structure first. Pre- and^posttest data were analyzed by analysis 
of covariance* * , 

Duration: July 197 1 -October 1972. . ' ' 

Coopemttng groap(s): international Study Group for Mathematics L^ammg; 
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31-PB'1 EVALUATION OF VISUAL PERCEPTUAL FACTORS IN READING DISABILITY 

Invcstlgiitor(s): Herman K. Goldberg* M.D*, Associate Professor* Department of OphthaU 
mology* Johns Hopkins Hospital* Baltimorci Maryland 21201 * 

Purpose: To relate visual sequential memory and visual memory to reading in normal and 
disabled readers. , ' 

Subccts: 81 normal readers: mean age < 8,55; mean IQ* 98,27; with grade'icvel 2,55 reading 
abiUty;^&nd 43 disabled readers with iQs of 80 or higher, and with readings disabilities 2 or 
* more years behind their chronological age, 

''Methods: The tests of visual memory administered to ail subjects in eluded the Benton^lsual 
Retention Test and the Visual Sequential Memory . Test of the Illinois Test of Psychol ingifi^c 
Abilities GTPA), Other tests included the Knox Cube Test and the ITPA Visual Closure Subtest 
The reading tests admioistered to the subjects traded the Gray .Oral Test, the Metropolitan 
Reading 'Achievement Test (administered only to the disabled readers)* and the Wide R^nge 
\ Achievement Test, ^ 
FUidlngi: The tests of visual sequential abwy and visual memory were signiHcftntly correlated 
with several measures of reading. The Benton ^ll|5ual Retention Test showed more of the partial 
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correlations with reading tj^an did all of the other tests combined. Significant positive assoc^iations 
were identified between visuaJ sequential memoiy and p^graph comprehension, oral reading* 
and word recognition. ' 
Duratton: July 1970 September 197L . 

Publ^aUons: Goldberg. H. K. and Guthrie. J. T. Evaluation of visual perceptual factors in 
reading disability, if^urna/ of Pediatric Ophthalmology. 1972. 9(1), 18-25. 
4 



31-PD-2 READINQ ACQUISITION SUBSKILLSOF NORMAL CHILDREN AND CHILDREN WITH 
COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 



Iiive$tiglitor<s): D, G. EKwhring, Ph,D.. Professor, School of Human Communication Disor* 
ders, Department^ of Otolaryngology, and Department of Psychology, McGill University, Deatty 
Hall, 1266 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 26lVOuebcc, Canada. 

Purpose: To make reliable descriptions of the hierarchies of subskills involved in reading acquisi- 
tion by children with communication disorders (speech, language, heacing), and to^ comp<irc 
these with normal children. " ' - ' * * 

Subjects: 36<hildren: two above average, two average, and two below average readers in eacb 
of grades I * 3. 4. 6,^ and ^ in English-speaking schools in Montreal^ The children in each 
pair will be from different schools. * ' \ 

Methods: A set of skills directly related^o reading has been devised, and additional nonreading 
perceptual skills may be assessed in later modificatian^ of the test. The test stimuliVjll consist, 
of pictures, letters, nonsense syllables, words, sentences, and paragraphs carefully graded in 
difficulty and presented in written form. T(>e children respond by speaking, writing, typtng, 
or choosing among alternatives. Responses arc analyzed for accuracy, speed, and exact type 
of confusion involved in the incorrect responses. Speed and accuracy of respoJ^se and types 
of errors will be analyzed to determine the course of development of Inerarchies of subskills. 
After these results arc analyzed, tests will be prepared and administered to similar samples 
of children' 

Duratton: September 1972-continuing, ' ^ 

Cooperating group(s): Medical Research Council of Canada. 



31-PD-3 DEVELOPMENTAL PATTERNS IN ELEMENTAL TREADING SKILLS 

Investigators): R. G. Stennett, Ph.D., Chief, Educaiton^l Research Services; and P. C. 
Smytbe, Ph.D,, Research Associate, London Board of Edui^atipn, P. O. Box 5873, London 
12, Ontario, Canada; Madeline I. Hardy, Ed.D., Professor; and^H. R. Wilsftn, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor, Althouse College of Education, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontaria, 
' Canada^ * ■ 

Purpose: To isolate, measure, and study the normal development of several of the elementary 
skills which children must acquire if they axe to leam to read. ^ ^ , 

Subjects! Various samples of 30 to 130 kindergarten and gra^le, 1 children. 
> Methods: Standard statistical tci^tTnUjaesT^till be used for test construction, prepaii^tion of norm 

tlibles, and data analysis. Special use will >e made of factor unalyf^is and various farms of 
pTQfile analysis to isolate patterns of skilUdevelopment and their changes over time. 
DuratioDt June 1970*December 1975. 
Cooperating groupCs): National Research Council of Canada. 

PubticatloiD: Stennett, R, 0.; Smythe, P. C; Hardy, M.; and Wilson. H. R. Developmental 
* patterns of eiementai reading skilis: Upper-case lower*case equtAfaiences. London, Ontari^^r Board 
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of Educaiion, 197J (Mimeographed); Sienncit, 0,; Smythc, P, C; and Haidy, M, Language 
background, guessing, masiery, and lype of error in beginning r^^n^.Mlherta Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 1972 (in press); Hardy, M, Fads and fallacies sunounding beginning reading 
skills. The English Quarterly. 1972 (in press); Stcnneti, G,; Shuyihc, P, Pinkncy, J,; 
and Pairbaim, A. The relationship of ^ye movement measures to psychomotor skiils dnd other 
elemental skills involved m learning to read. Journal of Reading Behavior* 1972 (in press); 
Hardy, M,; Stcnnett, R^ 0,; and Smythe, P, C, Word attack; How do they "figure them out?'* 
Elementary English* 1972 (in press). 



,31*PB-4 CHARACTERISTICS OF BEGINNING READERS 

\ 

Investlgatop(s); Coleman Morrison, Ph,D,. Professor; and Mareiene Mattleman. Ed.D., 
Associate ProfeSsor, Department of English Education, Teiiiple JUnivcrsity, 253 Rittcr Hall- 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122; andL, M, Purst, Ph*D,, Associate Professor^, Ctepartment 
ofEducation, Villanovu.Univen;ity, Villanova. Pennsylvania 19085, 

Purpose: To determine whether there arc relationships between selected pupil characteristics 
and initial reading achievement. 

Subjects; Approximately 120 boys and girls in grade 1, half from inner city and half from 
suburban schools, 

Methods: The children weil ptetestcd on measures of personality, creativity, auditory and 
visual propensity^ lO, and reading potentiaUEach of four ^lassrooms used a different reading 
approach. Children were tested for achievement at the end of one school year to determii^ 
correlations among variables. 
Duration; September 1971-January 1973, 

31-PB.5 AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF CERTAIN LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF HIGH 
SOCIOECONOMIC PARENTS IN RELATION TO THEIR CHILD'S READING 
^ ACHIEVEMENT 

Inv€9tigatar($): Cpncetta B, Wilson. E<1,D,* Coordinator of Reading* Newport News Public 
Schook. Laboratory Center for Reading. 225 River Road. Newport News. Virginia 23601, 
Purpose: Toirfvestigate the relationship between the reading habits of upper-middle class parents 
and the reading achievement of their children; to explore the pattern of relationships among 
the parents* reports of their participation in four annis (television viewing, reading, coifimunity 
V' activities, leisure time activities); and to examine parents* perceptions of how their children 
participated in/the same activities. 

Subjects; 1 14 r/indomly selected high socioeconomic status parents who responded to a mailbd 
questionnaire; and Aieir children in grades 5 and 6, 
. . M^tbod^: The ^^hildren were ranked according to their tested reading level (Science Research 
Achievement), and a median split determined the high and low readers, A pritKipal component 
factor analysis technique was used to analyze the questionnaire, A t-test was used to compare 
the mean factor scores of the 22 higher readers with the mean factor scores of the 22 lowest 
f readers. The 20 lowest readers were matched by JO with 20 high readers. A t-test was used 
' to determine the significance of the difference between means of^ the factor' scores for thise 
matched pairs. The component variables of the only significant factor were individually examined 
' for differences between these groups. 

Findings: A significant differencc.was found in the [)erecived amount of reading that childnsn 
do. Good readers are seen by their parents as doing more reading in geneiali for pleasure. 
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aftd mofc reading of ficlion and nonfiction. Ttw dlsllncl pattcnns of family lift style which, 
emerged from a factor analysis of the questionnaire iienis do noi relate to children's perceived 
disposition to read little^ avidly, or velectiyely^ and are unrelated to the children's readir^ achieve- 
ment. ' t ' . ^ ^ 
Duration; 1970'compieted, ^ * 

AN ACTIVmr RESOURCE GUIDE FOR GRADE ft SLOW LEARNERS BASED UPON 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

* 

Invest IggtoHs); J.E.Culvert Ed,D,, District Science Coordinator, M. DaRos, M,Ed.. Special-' 

ist for Slow Learners; R, Horutz, B,S., Science Tcacber; and^. Keller, M A,, Science Teacheri 

Upper Darby School District; E>rexel HIW Junior High School. State Road and Pennsylvania 

Avonue, Drcxel Hill, Pennsylvania 19026. . , 

Purpose; To improve the laming of science forrSlowJeanning pupils, 

Sul^ects: Approximately 300 boys.and girlst ag^s 14 lo 16* many of whom have emotional 

problen^ and readlr^ dUabiliiies, ^ , " ■ ' ^ , 

Methods: A stody will be co'nducted of (!) science literature; (2) nationwide research on slow 

learner^; and (3) lextbook publications for slow leaniers. particularly in the science area- An 

analysis of individual and small group student activities will be' made. Data will be pooled 

from two large* junior high schodh for evaluation of the program/ 

Findings; Results: indicate a great improvement in the school science program. Revisions are 

indicated to simplify some procedures in some cases for the very slow learner. 

[>ur«Hon; June 1 97 1 -coniinuingT " ' ^ ' 

Cooperating gro«p<s): Delaware County Vocational-Technical Schools, 

Publications; Copies of research reports arc available from itie inves^gator. 



A VALIDATION OF THE KUCERA/FRANCiS 220 HIGHEST FREQUENCY WORDS AS 
A SIGHT WORD TEST 

lnv€5ti^tor(s); Victor Froese. Assistant PrOfes^r, I>epartmem of Education; University of, 
Manitoba. Winnipeg. Manitoba^ Canada fc3T 2N2; and Alan Neal, RlverEast School Division 
No^ 9/Wirinipcg, Manitoba. Canada. 

Purpose: To compare -subjects' responses on the Kucera/Francis 220 highest frequency words 
to their responses on the Dolch 220 basic sight vocabulary (Basic Sight Word Test. 1942). ^ 
Sultjccts: 155 second graijersond 1 79 third graders (170 girls. 164 boys) from randomly selected 
cla^rooms m four schools in a large suburban school division in Winnipeg. Manitoba. Canada. 
118 subjects had high ]Qs; I5U middle IQs; and 66, low iQs, 181 subjects were from upper 
SES families, and 154 subjects were from lower SES families. 

Methods; A test similar In format to the Dolch Test was constructed from the Kucera/Francls 
Test, and both tests were administered Jn random order within a 2-week period. Otls'Alpha 
lO scores were available^ and Betel's Word Opposites Test was administered 5 months later 
as a reading comprehension measure < Results were analyzed by rneana of t-tests and product-mOment 
correlations. • 

Sndings; Significant differentes on both testis were ^ound between grades and between iniddle 
d lower IQ levels. Differences between $ES levels and between sexes were not signiflcant. 
Means on the two tests i6r the total group were also signiflc^mly different. Doth IQ and Dotel 
scores correlated higher with the Dolch 220 Test than with the Kucera/Francls 220 words. The 
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in(fercoiTela(ion of the two (eslsVas .85. It was concluded that tKc Dolch 220 words arc still 
usable and an: possibly a bcHer predicCorof reading success than the Kucera/Francis TesL 
Duration: Nuvcnibcr 1971-April 19^/' 
Cooperating |rDUp{s): University «f Manitoba Research Board. 



Special Education 



31-QC-1 ' COMMUNITY BEHAVIOR MODIRCATION PROGRAM 

Invcsti^tpHs): Luke S. Watson. Jr.. Ph,D.. Director. Education and Research. Columbus 
S(a(c Jns(i(u(c. 1601 Wcsf Broad Street. Columbus. Ohio 43223. 
^ " Purpose: To develop exact programming for teaching parents to teach their retarded, autistic, 
emotionally disturbed children: and eventually to place the children in appropriate community 
facilities. . ' . 

Subjects:. Mentally retarded, artistic, and emotionally .disturbed Children. 9ges 2 to 10. whose 
parents arc willing to participate in a home training program in which they act as therapists 
or teachers. 

Methods: Data collection consists of recording performance ma(te in a variety of training, prog* 
rams, includiag self-help skills, language skills, social recreation skills, and educational skills. 
The frequency of desirable and undesirable responses will be reconled and compared with the 
training procedures used, 

Findings^ Parents can be (Successful trainers, and it seCms essential that specific prog[SHffs 
should be developed to teach children specific skills. These programs should be clear enough 
to enable (he parents to carry them out. 
Duration; September 1971-June 1975. 



31-QE-1 ALL DAY KINDERGARTEN \ 

Investigator(s): Ronald H. Nicman. M.S,, EvaluatolL Division of Program Research and 
I>e.sign, Cincinnati Public Schools, 230 East Ninth Street Nofneinnatit Ohio 45202, 
Purpose; To increase learning n:adincss in culturally disadvantaged children, and to study 
the effects of an all day kindergarten (ADK) program on these children. 
Subjects; 500 disadvantaged boys and giris, age 5t eligible under Title 1. 
Methods; The most cdueutionally needy children arc given, priority for the treatment group: 
other children are a^sslgncd to control groups. The Bochm Test of Basic Concepts is administered 
>^ " by classroom tcaelicnt on a pre- and poKttest ba^is. The Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 

* is used aii a posttest. The Sullivan Reading Program is uscjj in most of the classrooms stu<ited. 

The data were unaly/xd through a one-way analysis of vanance. 

Findings: The ADK group has consistently tested higher on midyear tests and posttests. In 
some schools. ADK classes have scored nearly twice as high as their half day counterparts 
on the Metropolitan Reading Rcadlncgs Test. 
Duraflon: September 1968-continuing. . ' 

PuM(caM^>'>3^ Copies of the Journal of firo^ram Research and Development, published by 
^Cincinnati Public Schools* arc available to qualified persons or agencies upon request from 
the investigator. 
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EXPERIM6MTAL VARIATION OF HEAD START CURRICULA: A COMPARISON OF 
CURRENT APPROACHES 



Investlgator<s): Louise B. Miller, Ph.D.t Professor, Department of Psychology, University 
of Louisville. Belknap Campus. Louisville. Kentucky 40206. ' 

Purpose: To explore the effects of specific treatment variables (program components) in a 

prekindergarten setting in order to determiiie their imnie<jiace ^nd long-term iihpact on cognitive, 

motivational, perceptual, and ach'teveme^i variables. 

Subjects: 213 Head Start children, age 4; 116 females and 97 males. 

Metiiods: Tbechildien willbesiudiedfrQmp>^kindergartentograde2.FoiffHeadStartiSiQg^ 

will be investigated: Bereiier*Engelmann. DARCEEt MoniessoriT and Traditional. Two types 

of kindergartens will be studied; a regular program and a token economy program. Program 

dimensions will be monitored in the classroom and videotapes will used. Cognitive, motivational. 

sociaL and achievement variables |Will be assessed. Data analysis will focus on the nature of 

progranis. the effects of intact programs, and lelations between specific dimensions of programs 

and effects qn children. * - ^ 

Flnil&ig?: Four prekindergarten programs wer^ fOund to differ in several dimensions (e.g..^ 
modeling, reinfoitement). Eieteiter*Enge|mann and DA RCEE programs were higher in cognitive 
measuies collecin-at the end of Head Start. Bereiter*Eng^lmann and control groups were found 
to be below national norms in achievement meastires collected at the end of gra<fe Iv while 
all other gi^ps were above national nonrtis. Results also suggested different effects from' various 
sequences ot.prekindergaiten and kindergarten programs. 
Dunitioa: Fall 196S October 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): Offtqe of Economic Opportunity; Publi(f Heahh Service. U. S. Depart- 
ment of He§lthi Education, and Welf^. 



31*QE-3 EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AGEP ONE TO THREE: A CUBBlCULUM MANUAL 



iavtst^tor<s): PauhHanly Furfey, Ph.D.. Research Associate, Bureau of Social Research, 
^atholtc University of America. Washingtont D. 20017. 

Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of various methods of teachingtlisadvantaged children. 
Siitijects: 30 ghetto infants who were.vt^ited 5 days a week by staff members from the time 
thej^.wcre 14 months of age to the time iKey were 36 moAths* apd ihent less frequently to 

Methods: Staff members experimented with various methods of stimulating the infants' nrioior 
and sensory skills. Trips, games, puzzles, music, art « book^ sorting activities, and other techniques 
were erpployed^ 

Duratioa:' September l965*comp)eted. ^ 
Pullliciitions: Furfey, P^ H. (^^^ducatiof7 0f fhildren aged one to three: A currkulum manual. 
^ Washington; I). C: Catholic dniversiiy of America, Curriculum Development Center, 1972. 



31-QH-1 CAREER^ IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Investigiitor^s): Molly C. Gorelick. Ed.D., Associate Professor; Marjory L. Joseph, Ph*D., 
Pfofessot; andK^^th Silberstein. Clinical Director, Preschool Laboratory, Department of Home 
Economicst San femando Valley State College* 18111 Nordhoff Street, Northridg^, California 
91324. \ ^ 
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I Purpose: To design programs which lead to caieeis in early childhood' ^ings that integrate 
nonnal and handicapped children, and to assess attitudes towards the integrated approach. 
Subjects: Young people exploring career opportunities, students enrolled in undergraduate uni- 
versity courses, ^dents enrolled in early childhood programs, .^and" parents of children enrolled 
in a newly integrated preschool laboratory, ' 
Method^: Twelve children with handicaps (including mental. retardation, blindness, deafness, 
milditperebral paisy, and developmental lags) were, integrated with 52 normal^ children enrolled . 
in ^^school laboratory. All children are ages 3 to 5, A qtfestionnaiie was devised to establish 
baseHne attitudes of college students and pa]rents of normal preschool children towards the inte^ted 
piogra^. The questionnaire was administeiecf at the beginning and attheendof a school semester. 
Training for careers in the integrated program was initiated with the selection of eight developmental 
assistantieachers. Daily and weekly staff meetings, special demonstrations, workshops, lectures, 
and site visitations were conducted as part of (he training program, 

Findiagsl; Meetings and discussion groups with parents of normal and handicapped children 
have resulted in allaying fears concerning the integration. None of the parents of the nonnal 
children withdrew their children from the integrated program. Results of the questionnaire survey 
indicate that the university ^dents have positive, attitudes towards the inclusion of haiuiicapped 
children in Teaming situations with the norn^l children. The m^ority were opposed to $egregatioi]t 
of handicapped ^dents through institutionalization* iThey believed that handicaps were more 
often achance occurrence, and they indicated a positive attitude towards the retardate or haiKlicapped 
in most instances* There was evidence of a feeling of personal rejection and tragedy towards ^ 
the retardate that was evident at both pre- and posttest periods. Some respondents still ha^w 
negative attitude towards handicapped^ and retaitled children. 
Duration: September 1971^June 1916, . 

Cooperating groins): Bureau of Mental Retardation, Social and Rehabilitation 5ervice,^U,S, 
Depaiirnent of Heakh, Education, add Welfare. 

31-OH-2* FAaUTATINQ THE INTEQ^ATION OF HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN INTO 
REGULAR PUBUC SCHOOL CLASSES 

Inve9tlgator(s): Grant B, Bitter, Ed,D„ Project Director; Kay Johnston, M,Ed,, Project Coor- 
dinator, and Edwin 0. Mears, B,S., Project Spcci^ist, Project NEED, Department of Special 
Education, University of Utah* 223,A, Milton Bennion Hall,lSalt Lake City, Utah 84^12, 
Purpose: To design and produce a series of inservice' lessons for re^ar teachers and voluiiteer 
' tutors, and to help the untrained professional and paraprofessional deal mart successfully with 
hearing impaired children. 

Subjects: Deaf students, hearing peers, parents, and teachers of regular classes located. in the 
Salt LakqCity, Ogden, and Provo areas of Utah, 
. MethodB: A quesiojinaire has been developed to collect data on the existing strategies used 
to integrate deaf children into regular classes, . 
Duration; September 1971-August 1974, ' 

Cooperating B;roiip(s); Rocky Mounlain Regional Resource Centeih^ Department of Speech . 
Pathology andAudiolpgy, University orutah; Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf; 
Salt Lake^ Cit^, Weber, Ogden, and Provo area schod districts; Uta)^^ School for the Deaf, 
PubUcatlonst Materials are available from the investigators. 

\- ■ 
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31^H4 ACMEVEMENT OF HARD OF HEARING; STUpENTS IN RjEGULAR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

l]|feflt^tOF(s); M, Kathleen Peterson, Ph.D., Director^ Audiology and Hearing Services^ 
Child Development Center, Norristown^ Pennsylvania. Address correspondence to: John H, 
Gaeth. Chairman, Department of Audiology, Wayne State University, 261 Mack Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan 4820L 

Ftaipose: To fnyestigater the achievement level of hard of hearing children t>'aced in regular 
classrooms, ' _ * 

Subjects: 60 hardof hearing children of normal intelligence, in grades 4 and 6, who remained 
in the same school with normally hearing children. 

Methods: The children's scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills were compared with the 
average score for the classroom in which they were placed ai^d with the national norms for 
the test, Thp 15 highest and 15 lowest scorers on the testjwere given relests, personal interviews^ 
and tests of lipreading and listening^ ability, \J 

Findings: The hard of hearing children scored signific^tly below their classmates and. signifi- 
^ cantly below the national ncmns. Personal interviews wjih the children suggested that they had 
^^justment problems as isolated hard of hearing childreiKin a school where all other children 
had normal hearing. They often spoke of themselves/ asY'loners,'* they reported that other 
students talked about them behind their backs, and tl^ey felt that they were often laughed at 
because tif their poor speech. This seemed to be a main fs^xor in their general apathy towards 
wearing hearing aids, \ - 

Duration: September 1969^ay 1972, \ 

Cooperating gronpls); Speedi and Hearing Department and Department of Research, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1 ^ , 

{ 
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31*RB>1 STUDY OF SOCIAL SERVIctNEEOS AND ACCESSrBILtTY IN tHE OETROfT LATINO 

community' \ ^ 

Inve$t^ator(s): CharJes N, Ubeaux\Ph,D,, Professor, School of Social Woric; and Oumteindo 
Salas/M.A , Assistant Professor, Moni^h College* Wayne State University, Deiroit, Michigan 
48202, \, 

Purpose: Tostudyihesocialserviceneedsaitdiheiraccessibility in ihe Detroit Latino Communiiy, 
Subjects: Agencies serving the Latino Communiiy of Detroit; and a sample of Laiino households 
in the community. 

Methods: The data collected on each of the ageiKies include (1) the types of service they 
provide, (2) the numbers and percent of Laiino clientele* (3) specjaJ efforts they make to reach 
the Latino Community, (4) the participation of Latinos in cdhmittees and on policy boards* 
and (5) the employment of Latinos by the agency. Hom^ Interviews will be conducted to determine 
the families* use, knowled^, and blockages to social service. Comparisons will be made of 
the total Latino population and their social characteristics^q1l the basis of previous census data. 
Duration: Jaly 1972-August 1973, \ 

Cooperating group(s>: Computer Center, WayneState Univ^jty; Latin American Secretariat, 
Detroit Archdiocese; Latin Americans for Social and Economic Development, 




31-RE-1 EVALUATION OF HEAlTH SERVICES FOR FOSTER CHILDREN^ 

Investigator(s): Florence fCavaler, M,D,, M.P.H,, l^jstant Commissioner for Evaluation 
and Institutional Review; Doniia 6*Hare, M,D., Assistant Commissioner for Maternal and Child 
Health Services; and Peggy SwiW, M.A„ Project Djiect6r, Foster Care Health Evaluation Study, 
New York City Department of Health, 125 Worth Street, New York. New York 100(3. 
Purpose: To evaluate the prevat^ing health delivery Srystems for foster children in boarding 
homes in New York City, 

Subjects: 500 foster children living 1n boarding homes in New York City, 
Methods: An interview field survey \vas made of medical program^ in 14 agencies. Direct 
pediatric^ dental, and mental health exaininations of the children were conducted by qualified 
inxjfessionals. Medical records of the children will be reviewed. Personal interviews with foster 
mothers will be conducted to determine their attitudes towards agency programs and their own 
health habits and needs, 

Fhidiogs: Little or no uniformity was found among the voluntary agencies studied in terms 
of the structure and staffing of their health programs. Marked variation was found in the relative 
emphasis placed upon medical, dental, and mental health components of the agencies' overall 
programs. Per capita variation in total cost for health services and in the cost of component 
^ services (e,g,, medical* dental, mental health) was so marked as t6 raise serious questions as 
to the health needs of these foster children and the extent to which their needs are being met. 
Duration: May 1971-April 1974, 

Cooperating group(s>: Department of Social Services. New York City Human Resources 
Administration; Division of Research, Maternal and Child Health Service* Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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31^E-2 FOSTER CARE STUDY: PREDICTING PLACEMENT OUTCOMES 

[iivc5tigator(s): Susan Poulos. Research Coordinator, Children's Aid Society of Van- 

couver, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Purpose; To develop and test a risk typology based on, two child characteristics (ag^ and 
symptom of emotionaJ disturbance) which would be predictive of foster home placement outcome, 
\and to examine the extent tbVhich foster home placement outcome is associated with selected 
raster parent characteristics. ^ ^ 

Subjects; A random sample of I65.children. ages 1 to 19, placed in foster home care. 
Methods! Data w^re collected on the child and foster parents at the time^f placement. After, 
a 6-mQnth period, follow-up data were^collected» which included thr^e separi^te interviews witt} 
foster parents. Data were analyzed by discriminam analysjs. ^ , - 

Flndtngs! The child risk typology has proved to be a good prcdicto^r placement outcome. 
For the period of xime studied, foster pafent characteristics appear to have little relationship 
to placement outcome. 
Duration; January 1970-fall 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): Welfaie Grants Div iston. Department of National I-fealth and Welfare, 
Canada. 



31-RF*1 DAY CARE iN VERMONT 

Investigators ); Eileen Siedman. M.A., Director. Special Evaluation Projects, leadership 
InstituteTor Community Development, 2021 L Street, N.W., Washington, D. C^ 20036. 
Purpose; To evaluate the Vermdtit Model Family Assistance Plan (FA?) Child Caie Service 
System. 

Subjects: The Vermont Model FAP '6hild Care Service System that scrves^ildren, ages 

0 to 15, who livfe in Vermont and are eligible, for ^ay care under propofied-E^ly Assistance 
Plan legislation. 

^ctliods; Investigator traced the development of the Vermont F^P C^ild Care Service System 
from the evolution of policies through their implementation at th^ state and local levels. Phase 

1 descriptively evaluated alt aspeas of the planning process as they rcflec't^d on ( I ) the de,velopment 
ot the administr£itive system, (2) the preparatory arrangements by federal and state staffs for 
transfer of operational responsibility and funding to the local level, and (3) the development 
of the day care delivery system. Phase II focused pn the administrative implementation of the 
Vermont day care system. Data were obtamed from legal documents which imposed requirements, 
correspondeiKev memoranda, guidelines, contracts, minutes of meetings, records, reports, news- 
paper articles, and oth^ written materials. Personal interviews were conducted with 260 i^ople 
throughout Vermont who had a direct relationship with the operating system. 
Finding^; Deficiencies in planning and administrative implementation of the statewide day 
care system were traced to four major problem areas: information, decision making, quality 
control, and use of resources. 
Duratkm: July 1971-June 1972. 

Cooperating group(s)! Research and Evaluation, Children's Bureau, Office of Child Develop- 
'ment, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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31-RF*2 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF GROUP CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR SCHOOL AGE 
CHILDREN 



Invfstilgal0r(s); Elizabeth Prescotu M,A,, Director of Research^ and Elizabeth Jones, Ph,D,r 
Director of Graduate Studies, Pacific Oaks College* 714 West California Boulevaidi Pasadena* 
Califtmua 91105. 

Purpose: To describe group programs that offer day care to school age children, to identify 
critical variables that predict differences in the programsi and to develop a method for assessing 
the quality of the prDgrams. 

Subjects; 25 day care centers that offer a variety of prDgrams with a clientele fnom various 
ethnic and socioeconomic back^unds, 

IVfctbods; Twenty^five centers that offer year-round programs will be selected to provide ai 
cross-section of socioeconomic level ^d ethnicity of clientele and basic program types, A minimum 
of 10 centers will be revisited during school vacation. Ten centers which offer summer programs 
only will be selected: Interviews and stmcturedobservation will provide information on regulatory 
agencies, clientele* organizational characteristics, physical facilities* staffing characteristics* and 
programs offered by the centers. 
Dunitlm; November 1972-October 1973, 



31-RF^ A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CHILDREN IN DAY CARE FACIUTIES AND NON-DAY 
CARE 

Invisttg9tor(s): Richard A- Winett, Ph.D.* Assistant Professor* Department of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky* Lexington* Kentucky 40506. 

Purpose; To ascertain the effects of day care on the role relationships of the family, 
Sutijects; Children who have been in day care for at least 1 yean and children not in day 
care. Hie children ore age 4and fnom various socioeconomic backgrounds, 
IVfcthods: Social, affective, and cognitive measures will be obtained through testing, interviews, 
and observations. 

Duration: September 1972-September 1973, 

Cooperating grou|>(s); Day caie centers in Lexington, Kentucky, 



31 -RH CHILD CARE AND WORK TRAINING PROGRAMS 

InvMlgator(a)F Audrey D- Smith* Ph,D,,' AssistaM Professor, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago* 969 East 60th Street, Chicago* Illinois 60637, . 
PUrpote; To study the child care arrangements used by welfare mothers participathig in work 
training programs. 

Subjects^ 318 mothers* ages 17 to 59, who are on Aid to Families ^ith Dependent Children 
(ADC) and have been referred to the Work Incentive Program (WIN); and 400 boys and girls* 
ages 1 to 13, who ore In child core drrangements, 

IVftthodit Hie mothers were interviewed after being referred to WIN by their welfare case 
worken- Eight to 10 months later* 261 ofthemothen were interviewed ^aln^Structuredinterview 
schedules were used. Social workers and students of social work conducted the interviews. 
Frequencies, cro3s*tibulattonst\ correlations* and multiple regression technique! were used, 
FIndlngiF Most mothers preferred and used in-home core for their children (t^-i relatives and 
babysitten) and most were quit< satisfied with their onangements. Unsatisfactory arrangement^ 
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were primarity self-care' and care by siblings of children under 13 years of age. Child care 
centers and care by fathers and other^relatives were the most satisfactory arrangl^ments. , 
Duratton: August 1969^une .1972. 

Cooperating gjroup(iS); Schborbf'Social' Work, Case Western Reserve Univl&ity; School of 
Social Work, University of Michigan. 

PubUcatloi^: Copies of the repon are ^^vailable from the investigator. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



EVALUATION OF EXPERIENCES WITH THE USE OF THE HEALTH EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM GUIDE, USAITHY. THAT'S M£ 



Investigator(s): Richard Zamoff, Ed,D,, Research Staff. The Urban Institute. 2100 M 
Street, N.W,, Washington, C, 20037- V 
Purpose: To obtain feedback on Head Start experience with the health education curriculum 
guide. Healthy. That's Me. 

Subjects: 317 Head Start leachcr^r 100 teacher trainees, 53 Head Start directors, and 1 1 regional 
office staff members ' 

Methofls; Data were collected primarily by means of telephotie interviews. 5uppieni>entedj|i>y 
she visits to tether training sessions, and by meetings with Head Start parents. IntervlcVfs 
were conducted with Head Start staff membei^ who are using the curriculum guide, and with 
a similar group who are not using the gui^. Data were analyzed descriptively for discussion 
purposes. 

Findings; The curriculum guide was implemented less than had been planned. Reactions to 
the guide were generally favorable with important suggestions for revisions and for strengthening 
teacher training. 

Duration; November 1971-July 1973. 

Cooperating group(5)t Office of Child I>evelopment, U, S, Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, 

Publications: Zamoff* R. B, and Regan. K, J- Evaluatian of experiences with the use of 
the health education curriculum guide.. Heaithy. That's Me. Urban Institute Working Paper 
%1-2-h Washington. D, C: The Urban Institute, 



31^-2 CYCLIC CORRELATION: AIR, BLOOD LEAD, AND RED CELL METABOUSI 

Investlgatorfs): Carol R- Angle. Mtf),. Professor; and Matilda S, Mclntirc, M,D„ /Usociatc 
Professor, Department of Pediatrics. Medical Center. Univerj^ity of Nebraska, Omaha. Nfebraska 
58105, ^ ^ \ 

Purpose: To definrthe locus and the significance of the inhibitory, effect of urban blood lead 
levels on activity on glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase (0-6- PD) in the red cells of the enzyme 
, deficient subject; and to correlate the cyclic chaoges in blood lead noted in urban school populations 
with atmospheric lead. ^ 
Subjects: Urban Black school children, ages 5 to r9. 

Methods: A mass screening was made of 3,400 children for micfohematocrit and 0-6-PD. 
One hundred and sixty-six children will be tested for G-6-PD activity, blood lead, and hematologic 
indicesr ^v]th a repeat test on 10S of these children. 

Findings: A correlation was found of blood lead with the lead emission source. Blood lead, 
afler standardization for hematocrit and red cell lead, increased in G-6-PD deficient, independent 
of location. 

Duration: September 1969-August 1974. 

Cooperating group(s): Environmental Protection Agency: National Institutes of Health. Public 
Health Service, U- S, Department of Health, Edfication, and Welfare, 
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31-SA-3 EVALUATION OF THE^HILD HE'ALTH ASSOCIATE AND HIS IMPACT ON THE 
DEUVERY OFHEALTH CARE TO CHILDREN ' | 

Invcstigitor(8); John E, Ott. M,D./Acting Directon and Pave|rMachotka, Ph,D,, Chird ' 
Associate Program, Medical Centeri University of Colorado. Box 2662, 4200 East Ninth Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado 80220. 

Purpose; To evaluate the child health associate and his impact on the delivery of health care 
to children, 

t , ■ $i|ldects; Health professional students, medical students, and pediatric house officers, 

V M^bods; As graduates of the child health associate program move into practice, settings, cost 

effi^tWeness ratios and their impact on the delivery of health care to children will be studied. 
An atfempt will be made to^termine what predictive factors can be used in. choosing child 
health associates. Child heal^^h associate students, medical students, and pediatric liouse officers 
took nine basic science examinations. Their scores were compared and (heir knowledge and 
clinical competence were assessed. 

Finding; The child associates received higher scores than either comparison group on most' 
tests. The pediatric residents received, higher scores than the medical students on most tests, 
suggesting t^at the material tested was basic or pertinent to the practice of pediatrics. The findings 
suggest that the child health associates' knowledge of pertinent basic science and clinical pediatrics 
is at least adequate for practice, 
Durathm: 1969-1975. 

\ Cooperating group{5): Camegie Corporation. JMew York; The Commonwealth Fund;. National 

\ Center for Health Services Research and Development, Health Services and Mental Health 

I Administration. Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

/ National Institutes of Hcahh, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, 

■ I and Welfare, 

Publications: Competence of child health associates: Comparison of basic science and clinical 
pediatric knowledge with that of medical students and Pediatric residents, a 5'page paper, is 
available from the Jnvesttgators. 



31-SM ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN RADIATED IN FETAL LIFE 

Inve8tigator<s): Melvin L, Griem, M,D.. Professor, Department of Radiology, University 
of Chicago, 950 East 59th Street, Chicago, HIinois 60637, 

Purpose: To study children who in 1948 were prenatally and postnatally exposed to radiation 
in a routine diagnostic pelvimetry program, 

Sul^ects: 3,024 children: U008 firstboriL^hildren jivho received an X-ray e^^osurc dose of 
between 1 *5 and 3 ra^ in utero during a routine pelvimetry program at the Chicago Lytng-ln 
Hospital in ]94g^_§pn two control groups of 1.008 children each, one groilp born be^ofore and 
one group bom after the routine pelvimetry program was effected* , ^ 

Methods; Between 1962 and 1965, t^ie parents of the children in each group were surveyed 
for the incidence of'illness, number of hospitalizations, and surgical procedures of the children, 
^ In 1966. 2,774 children were actually contacted by mail or telephone. Data from a questionnaire, 
together with mformation obtained from the patient's physician, tiie child's hospital chart, autopsy' 
reports, X-ray exposure data, and the mother's history including the prenatal record were carefully 
recorded. Other hospitals furnished information conceming hospitalizations and operative proce- 
dures on these children. The history of the mother's health during pregnancy, of ingestion of 
drugs, and of hereditary diseases of the family was recorded, A computer program was designed 
to search for the incidence and number of cases of a specific disease in each of the three groups 
studied. 
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Flndinffu The results of the ^rvey indicated an increase in benign hemangiomas, but not 
in congenital malformMions, eye diseases pr malignant neoplasms. No slgniftcant increase ^n 
either leukemia or malignam tumors was found among the radiate^hildren. The mental status 
and other 1|$tailed analyses of the children are currently being conoKted. ^ 
Durmkw: 1962-continuing. 

CoapvrAtitig groupOs); American Cancer Society; National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Sefltice, U. 5. Departnient of Health, Educ^on, and Welfare; Biology anjj Medidne Division, 
U/S. Atomic E^rgy Commission. 



31-SA-« EMERGING PATTERNS OF HEALTH SERVICES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Invc5tlg«tor<s): . Charles E' l^wis, M.p.* Professor and Head, Division of Health Administra- 
* tion. School of Public Health/ University o^ California at Los Angeles* Los Angeles* California 
90024, . 

Purpose; To study the factors which determine *and influence^ health and illness behavior in 
^ ' ' children and young adults. 

Subjects:. Boys and girls, ages 3 to 12« from all socibeconomic strata. 

MeUiods: The fmiject will focus on the socialization process by which a young adult )7ecomes 

a health care consumer. The studies will be conducted in settings where it is possibly to study 

the'effects of active participation in new or emerging patterns of health services for this segment 

of the population (i.e^ in child*initialed pediatric services, in youth clinics^nd in college health 

service agencies^ * 

JPurfltlon: June 1971 -continuing. 

Coopenit]D^pinip(s): National Center for Health Services Research and Development* Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration. Public Health Service, U.^. Department of Health* 
Education, and Welfare: University Elementary School, University of Clatifomiaat Los Angeles. 

( 



31-$B-1 THE ROLES OF PhVsiCJAN, PARENT* ANO PAR) 

COMPREHENSIVE RURAL INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 



Isjonal worker in 



Investigator<s): Judith P. Archambo, Ph.D., Assistant Professon Qepartment of Behavioral 
Science, Medical Center. University of (Centucky* Lexington, Kentucky 40S06. 
Purpose; To determine the structure, practices, and attitudes asSKTciated with professional, 
paraprofessionali and parent participation in the health service aspfccts of a niral Head Start 
program. 

Subjects; Phase I: 183 childien. ages 4, to 6* and their familie^. Phase U: 10 physicians, 
80 parents, and 40 paraprofessional staff members. 

Methods^ In the first phase of the studyi case history records ofjthe children were examined 



to determine the incidence of health problems and the extent to 
and followed through in treating the problems. In Phase II, in 
physicians, workers, and parents to determine the nature of their 
follow -throiigh and the aspects of health problems in which the; 
each Other's roles. 

Duration: July 1971-AtJgust 1972. 
Pubikatlons: Copies of the final report are available from the jlnvestigator 



hich the program identified 
lews were conducted with 
icipation in planning and 
diverge when they describe 
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31-8B-2 RESPIRATORY DISEASE IN GROUP DAY CARE 

\ . • . - 

Investlgytoris): Firank Loda. M,D,. Assistant Professor; and A|i5e|^ Collier. M.D,. Assistant 
Ptofcssor. Frank Pbrter Graham Child Development Center. Hi^way 54, Chapel HilL North 
Carolina 27514; W, P, Olezen. M,D,. Associate Professor, and Floyd Etenny. M,D,, Professor. 
Department of Pediatri<5s, School of^Medicine. University of North Carolina. ChapeJ Hil^^ North 
Carolina 27514, ' P 

Plirpose: To. evaluate the importance and etiology of respiratory disease in gr6up*df/ care; 
to develop effective prophylactic or therapeutic procedures for respiratory illness: to study the-^ 
development of immunity in young children; and to study microbial interaction (synergistic or » 
anta^nistic) among vir\jses. bacteria, and mycoplasma, ' ^ * 

Subjects: 30 to40xh]ldren. ages 0 to 5, equally represented by sex and socioeconomV^tatus, 
Methods: DaiJy observations are made of tite childr^'s illnesses with carefuJ recording of 
illness occurrence and severity. Cultures For.vir\Jses. bacteria, and mycoplasma are made whenever 
the children are ill and at selected times when they are well, $emih sampl^^ are^ollected for 
antibody determination every 6 months. Trial of respiratory virus vaccines are made as'they^ j. 
become available. 

Findings: Excessive iJIness does not occur in well-regulated group day caie settings. Respiratory 
syncytial (RS) virus and the parainfluenza viruses are major respiratory pathogens in day care, 
Pattems of seasonal virus occurrence, age incidence^ and iJlness patterns in day care ar& similar 
to tho$e in the general community. Recurrent infections with RS virus and parainfluenza virus 
type 3 occur despite prior natural infection. 
Duration; June 1966-contmutng. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute df Allergy and Infectious Diseases. National Institutes 
of Health. Public Health Service. U. S, Department of Healths Education, and Welfare; National . 
Institute of QiiJd Health andHuntkn I>evelopment. National Institutes of HeaJth. U. S, I>epartment 
of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



31-SD*1 EARLY DETECTION OF CHILDREN AT ffJSK FOR IRON DEFICIENCY 

Inj^igator<s): Amos Deinard. M,D.. Assistant. Professor. I>epartment of Pediatrics. Univer- 
sij5^ of Minnesota Hospitals.' Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455, 

Purpose: jo correlate maternal iron status at or near term with the offspring's subsequent 
iron status at 9 months of age to predict possible future iron deficiency: to determine what 
effect maternal iron deficiency has on the birthwcight of the offspring; and to develop a noninvasive 
technique for estimating iron stores through measurement of iron content of hair. 
Subjects: Approximately 350 women and their offspring. 

Methods: Data will be collected on the women at the time of their first prenatal clinic visit, 
at term, on the child at birth (cord blood), at their first clinic. visit (4 to 6 weeks^ and at 
their 6- and 9-month clinic visits. Data will include hematocrit, hemoglobin, red cell morphology. 
ser\jm iron, percent transferrin saturation, and iron content of a small hair sample. Iron cojntent 
of hair will be measured by atomic absorption spectrophotometry. Other measurements will 
be made by standard techniques. 
Duration: June l972June 1974. 

Cooperating Kroup(s)r Division of Research. Maternal and Child Health Service. Hcahh Ser- 
vices and Mental Health Administration. Public Health Service. U, S, Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, 
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31-Sb-2 OXFORD SURVEY OF CHILDHOOD CANCERS 

Investig»tor(s): Alice M, Sicw^rtt M,D,. F,R,C.P.. Rctfder, Department of Social Mcdicicid 
University of Oxford, 8 Kcble Road. Oxford OXl 30N„England, 

Purpose: To discover the nature of any factor that influences the frequency of childhood cancers. 
Subjects: All childrert who died from malignant diseases^ \^ Britain since January 1953; and 
an equal number of healthy controls picked at random from binh registers. 
Methods: Data werc^ collected by Medical Officers of Health in interviews with parents and 
from hospital and clinic records. 

Findings; There is a small carcinogenic hazard associated with prenatal irradiation that isprobably 
exhausted by the age of 15 years. There Is a strong negative correlation ^between leukemia 
and infection that is largely responsible for the recent increase in the numbeV of leukemia deaths 
(he., more children arc surviving to the end of the latent period since the discovery of antibiotics). 
Duration; 1955-1975, * 

Publications; Kneale. Gr Problems arising in estimating from retrospective survey data 
the latent periods of juvenile cancers initiated by obstetric radiography. Biometrics. 1971, 27, 
563; Stewaiti A, M, Tissue ageing as a factor in juvenile cancers. Frocetdings of the Royal 
Sociery of Medicine, 1972, 65, 245; Stewart, A, M, Epidemiology ofacute (and chronic) leuk^ias. 
^ In S. Rcrath (Ed, J, Oinks in haematoiogy. London: W, B, Saunders, 1972. 
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Alabama University, Birmingham/ 

institute of Dental Research, 3]<:F-] 
Amencart Institutes of Research. ' , * 

Palo Aito. California, ^ 31-EB-l, 31-EB-2 ^ 
Antioch College, Columbia^ Maryland, 

Department of Psychology, . 31-AA-l 
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School of Medicine^ Department of 

Psychiatry, 31-FA.5, 31-FB-h 

31-FB-3, 31-OG-2 



California Uniyeisity, Los Angeles, 
School of Nf^^p^ine, Division of 
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California University, Los Angeles, 
School of Public Healths Division 
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California University, Riverside, 

Department of Sociology, 
Cape Girardeau-Public Schools, 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
Case Westem Reserve University, 
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Cf^lic University of America, 
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Social Research, 
Central Wisconsin Colony and 
Training Schools Madison, 
Behavioral Science Research ^ 
Department, 
Centre National de Recherches 
Sctcntifjques, Paris, France. 
Laboratoire de PSychotogie, 
Chicago University, Illinois, 

Department of Radiology, * 
Chicago University, Illinois, ^ 
School of Social Service 
Administration. 
Child Development Center. Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, Audiology 
and Hearing Services, 
Children's Aid Society, Vancouver, 

British Columbia* Canada, 
Children's Bureau (DHEW). Washings 
ton. D, C^ Youdi Child 
SttKlies Branch, 
Children's Health Council. 
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Children's Hospital of the District 
of Columbia, Washington* D, C. 
Program for Learning Studies, 
Children's Hospital of Los Angeles* 
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Children's Hospital of Los Angeles, 

California* Dcpartrncnt of Clinical 

Psychology, University AfTilialcd 

Ptogram. 31-OF-2 
ChUdren's Hospital of Los Angeles, 

California. Division of Child 

Ctevclopment . 3 1 -HF- 1 

Children's Hospital, Winnipeg, 

Manitoba, Canada. Department 
^of Genetics. ,i 3 1 -CD- J 

Cincinnati University. Ohio. De* 

partmentvof Special Education. ^ 31-GC-3 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio. 

Dfvisiop of Program Research i 

and Design. ' i 31-OE-l 
City University of New York, New 

York. Department of Psychology, 31-ED-2 
City University of New York, New 

York, Queen's College, ^ 31-JB-l 

Clarl^ Institute of PsychiaUy, 

Tofonto, Ontario, Canada, 3PHC-4, 31-HC-5 
Clarice School for the Deaf* 

Northampton, Massachuserts. 31*GC-2 
Colorado University, Denver,** 

Nfedical Center. 31-EF-l 
Colorado Uniygrsity, Denver, 

Medical Center, Child Health 

Associate Prbgram. 31SA-3 
Colorado University, Denver, 

Medical School Department of 

Biophysics and Genetics. 31-GD-2 
Columbia University, New York, 

New York. School of Public 

Health. Department of 

Epidemiology. 3 1 JA- 1 

Columbia University, New York, New 

York, Teachers College, Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 31-DH*g 
Columbus State Institute, Columbus, 

Ohio. 3I'HC-6, 31-OC-l 

Connecticut University, Slorrs, 

Department of Child Development 

and Family Relations. 3l'MB-2 
Convalescent Hospital for Children, 

Rcchesicf, New York, 31-JM 
Coppin State Co I lege,. Baltimore, 

Maryland. Department of Social 

and Vocatio'nal Rehabili;Qtion 

Counseling, 31'HH-4 



Drexel Hill Junior High School, 
Diexel Hill, Pennsylvania. , 
Upper Darby School District. 

Duke University, Durham, North 
Camlina, Medical Center, 
Department of Psychiatry. 

Education Commission of the States, 
Denver, Colorado. NationaPAisess- 
ment of Educational Programs, 

Fcls Research Institute for the 

Study of Human Development, Yellow 
' Springs, Ohio. 
Florida A & M University, 

Tallahassee, School of Education, 
Florida State University, 

Tallahassee- Department of 

Educational Research^ 
Forsyth Denti^l Center, Bostbn, 

Massachusetts. Department of 

Orthodontics, 
Fort Wayne State Hospital and 

Training Center, Indiana, 

Biochemistry Department, 
w Fuller Graduate School of F^ych- 
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Child Development Center, 



Gallaudet College, Washington, D, C, 
Office of Demographic Studies, 

George Ptabody College for Tcaclicr^, 
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lion and Research Center for 
Early Education, . 

George Ptabody College "for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee^ Department 
of Special Education, 

Georgia State University, Atlanta, 
Department of Psychology, 

Georgia University, Athens. De- 
partment of Social Science 
Education. 

Goodwill Industries, Inc., Miami, 
Florida, 



Denver University, Colorado. * 
Department of Psychology. 
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Harvard University, Boston, Mass* 
achusetts. School of Public 
Health. 

Harvarttftiivcrsity, Cambridge, 
Ma,ssachusetts. Department of 
Education . 
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Harvaid^ Univcisity* Cambridge* 

Massachusetts/ Graduate School 
^' of Education^ Laboratory of Human 
'-^^ Development* The Harvard Preschool . 

PrqjcOt- 31-AA-18 
Hope Cottege* Holland, Michigan, 

Department of Psy<Sh6Iogy. 31-CH-r 

niinois University* Chicago, ^ 
Center for Craniofacial 

Anomalies, 31-AA-9 
Dlinots Untverstty, Urbana. ^ 
Department of Psychology , 



31 pc^2 
31-MA-l/31-MB'li 



Indiana University, Bloomingfon. 

School of Medicinie, Child 

Psychiatry Services, / 31-DD-5 
Iowa State University, Ames, 
^ Department. of Psychology, 31-KR-l 
Mowa Uoivcrsi^, Iowa City, 

College of Dentistry, ^ 
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Johtjs Hopkins University, Batti- 
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\ 
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\ 



\ 
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Louisiana State University, New 
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Louisville University, Kentucky, 

Department of Psychology, 31-OE-2 
Lynwopd Unified School District, 
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I 
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New. South Wales, Australia, 

Department of Psychology. 31-JE-l 
Maimonides Community Mental Health 
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, New York, Department of 
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McGUt University, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. Department of Psychology. 3I-CH-2 

McGiU Universttyt Moniiealt Quebec, 
Canada. School of Human Communica- 
tion Disoiders; Departnient of 
(^olaryngology; DepaAment of 
Psychology. 3'l-PB-2 

McMasCer University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. Department of 

Psychiatry. 31-KK-1.3I-OB-I 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. 

School of Social Work. 31-KP-L 3I-MB-3 
Minnesota University, Minneapolis. 

Child Development Study; 31 AA-20 

Minnesota University, Minneapolis. 
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Department of Child Development; 
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Minnesota University, Minneapolis. ^ 

Research, Development, ajid Demonstra- 
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Minnesota University, St. Paul. 
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Minnesota University Hospitals, 

Minneapolis. Department of 
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Mississippi State University, 

State College* Mississippi. 

Social Science Researcfi Center- 31-OH-2 
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Sonoma County Office of Education, 

Santa/'Rosa, California, 3UNB-2 
South Carolina University,. Columbia, 



Department of Sociology. 



31 -LA 4 



Southeastern Mental Health Center, 
Sioux Falls, Sputh Dakota, Child* 

^n's Unk. ^^-^^-^ 
Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory, Austin, Texas. 31-IA-3 
Special Experiences in Early Child- 
hood Project, Houston, Te'xas, 31-^F-3 
St. Louis University, Missouri. 

Department of Psychiatry. 31'JA-2 
St. Thomas' Hospital Medical School, 
London, England. Department of 
Clinical Epidemiology and Social 
Medicine. 31-CA-l, 31-CA-2, 31-FC-2 
Staten Island Comfnunity College* 

New York. 3 MB- 1 
Syracuse University, New York, 
Family Development and'Research^ 

Program. 31-BA-l 

\ 

Tacoma Public Schools* Washington,^ 31-O0-4 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, 

I>epanmenl of English Education. 31-PB-4 
Temjate University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

Dep^meiit of Special Education.. 3hDA-l 
Tefnbld University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania' 

Deisanmeni of Speech. \ 3l'DH-7 

Temple University, Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania. 

School of Medicine, 31-OB-l 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 

Institute of Behavioral Research. 31'LF-4 
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Texas University* Austin. Center foc^ 
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Texas University, Austin, Department 
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Texas University, Austin, E)epartraent ^ 

of Linguistics, 
Texas University* El Paso, Departnpcnt 
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Toronto University, Toronto^ Ontario, 

Canada. Faculty of Social Work:, 
Tufts University^ Medford, Massachusetts, 
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3t-FE-2 



3H5H-4 



3t-DH-?. 
3t-KP-2 



Union College, Schenectady, New York. 



31-AA-8 



31-AA-12 



Character Research Project, 
U^iversidad del Valle de Guatetnaia, 
Guatemala City. American School 
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Universite de Sherbfooke, Sh^rbrooke, 
Quebec, Canada. Centre de Recherches 
en Psycho-Mathematique, 3\^PA'^^ 
University College of Swansea, Swansea, 
Wal^s, United Kingdom, E)epartnient of ^ 
Education. 3bHC-2 . 

\ Urban Institute. Washington, I> C. 31-SA-l 

Utah University. Salt Lake City. 
*E)epartmeht of Special Education, 
Project NEED. 3t-QH-2 

Vandefbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenncsspc. Department of \ 

Psychology, 31-AA-19 
Veterans Administration Hospital* 

Oklahojjfia City, Oklahoma, 3t'DB-2 
> VictoritHjniversit^, Victoria, B,C,* 

\ Canada. Faculty of Echication. 31-OA*l 
villanova University, Villanova*' 
Pennsylvania. E)epartment of 

Edu(;ation. 31-P^4 
Villanova Urfiversity, Villanova, 

Pennsylv^mia, School of Education, 31-PA-l 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 

Department of Psychology, 3r*I>E-l 
Virgtmli Univ^lty Hospital* 

Charlottesville. School of Medicine. 31-GErl 

) 

Washington University, Seattle, Child 
Development and Mental Retardation- 
V Center. 3t-DD-3 



Washington University^ Seattle, l>e- 

partment of Physical Medicine and 

Rehabilitation, \ 31-JD-r 
Wayne Stale University, Oetroitt 

Michigan. School of Social Work; 

Monleith College, 31-RB-l 
Wayne Staie University, Detroit, . ' 

Michigan, Speech and Hearing Center, 31 -CF-4 
Wessex Regional Hospital Board, Win- ' ^ 

chesten Hampshire, England, 31-HJ-l 
Western Ontario University^ London, 

Ontario, Canada. Althouse CoUege^ 

of^Edtication, ^ 31-PB-3 

Western Ontario University, London, 

Ontario^ Canada, I>eDttrtment of 

Psychology, | 31-CG-l 

Wheaton College, NofJan, Massachusetts. 

Department of Psyonology. 31-AA-I3 
Who Caies, Inc., Houston, Texas, 31-FC-l 
Wllberforce Univers^, wnberfcrce, 

Ohio, Department of Psychology, 31-EC*2 
William Alanson While Institute, New 

York, New York- Department of 

Research, : 31-'EA-1 

Wisconsin University, Madison. Depart- 
, ment of Sociology- 31-EC-l 
Wisconsin University, Madison, Resean:h 

and Traning Center in Mental Retarda- 
tion, Department of Studies io Behav- 

ioial C^bilities. 31-HA-l 
Wofford <r:ollege, Spartanburg, South 

Carolina, Department of Psychology- 31-EA-2 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 

Department of Psychology. 31-DC-6 

Yeshiva University, New York, New York, 
Albert Einstein College of 
Mcdicine^ . 31-AA-5 

Yeshiva University, New York, New York, 
Albert Einsleii^ollege of Medicine, 
Research Nursery, 31-FB-2 

Yeshiva University, New York, New York, 
Ferkauf Graduate School, Curriculum 
Research and Development Center in 31-HA-2 
Mental Retardation, 
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Achievement motivation 31-OF-3 ^ 
iVtministiative aspects 
child caie systems 31-RF-l 
conectkoiud piDgnum 

juvenile courts 31-KP-I 

probation and pamle 31-KP-l 
day caie 

facilities 31-RF-2 

staff 31-RF-2 
piDgjams for mentally retarded 31-HJ-l 
tesidences for mentally retarded 31-HJ-l 
social services 3I-RB-1 
Adolescents 
attitudes, 31-AA-IO 
behavior disturbance 31-LF-l 
communication 31-FE-l 
deaf 31-GC-l 

delinquency 31-FA-5, 31-KK-l 
treatment 31-KR-l 

drug abusers 31 -PC- 1 

feminine development 31-PD-l 

gifted 3MA-2 

group structures 31-HC-2 

growth and development'31-AA-6' 

intellectual development 31-DD-l 
' masculimty-femirtinity 31-IA-2 

mentally retarded 31-HC-K 31/HC-2 

occupational choice 31-ND-3 

parental ^ 
control 31-MB^ 
influence 31-LA-4 

psychosis 3UFA-5 

self-disclosure 31-FE-l 

social frustration 31-FA-5 

values 31-AA-lO 
Aggression 31-FB-l 
Aging process 31-AA-l 
Airpollution 31-SA-2 
Alienation 31-OG-4 
Allergy 31<:E^3 » 
American Indian children 3I-ED-2, 31-FA-6, 

3IrOG-4,3l-OH-I 
Anemia 31-AA-ll ^ 
^Anomalies 31-GD-l, 31-JB-l , 
Anthropological techniques 31-FA-H 
Anxiety 31-EF-l 
Aspirations, See also Values. 



Attention 31-ED-l 
Attitudes of children and youth 
towards . ^ J 

class scheduling 31-OF-4 

emotional disturbance 31-FA-l 

school 31-CK;-4 

television instnictton 3I-FE-2 

war31-EC-2 \ 
Auditory perception 31-CC-U 31-CH-2, ' 

31-DC-4, 31-GB-l 
Australian children 31-JE-l 
Autism 31-JE-K 31-JE^2* 31-OC-l 

Behavior 

^ academic 31-FA-8 
adaptive 31-HA-2 

antisocial 31-JC-l ^ - 

attention 31-BA-3* 31-DC-2* 31^C-3* 
31-ED-l, 31 JH-1 
^•categorization 31-LA-2* 31-LA-T, 
change 31-HF-2 

classroom 31-DG-K 31-OE-2* 3I-0H*I 

comniunication 31-AA-17, 31-HH-3 

competitive 31-FA-6 

cooperative 3U^A-6 

coping 31-HH-3, 31-LF-l 

deviant 3 l-FA-2* 31-OB-l 

disruptive 31-LF-U 3I-OB-2 ^ 

dysltinctton 31-OB-l * * 

education 31-FA-7 

general activity 31-C&1 ' - 

habituation 31-BA-3 ^ - ■ 
health and illness 3I-SA-5 
imaginative play 31-ED-2 
.imitative 3!-HC-3 
instruction-following 31-HC-3 
labeling 31'HA-2 
leisure 31-LA-l* 31-PB-^ 
maladaptive 31^G-1 
1^ modification 31-HH-l, 31-JE^2, 31-MC-2* 
31-00-3 
motor 31-DB-3 " 
obedience 31-DH-5 . 
object sorting jl-HC-6 

of children with behavioral disabilities 31-FA-7 
.of infants 31-AA-I7 
patfems 31-BA-4, 31'CC-2, 31-NO-l 
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persistence 31-BA-4^ 31-CH-l 
positiona] 31-FA-3 

problems 31-j62, :^l-LF-3, 31-OB-l, 

3I-OB-2, 31-00-2 
scales 31-HE-1 , ^ 

setting 31-FA-7 
smoking 31-FCr2 

social 31-FA-2, 31-FA-5, 51-FA-7, 

3r-FA-8, 31-HH-l 
teacher attention 31-FA-7 

therapy 31-JC-l ^ 

undbftontrolled 31-JC*1 

verbal 31*DB-3 

visual 3I-FA-3 

vocal 31-FA-3 
Bilingualism 3M7H-1, 3I*FE*2, 3MA*3 
Birth 

ahomalies 31*GD*2 

complications 31-JF-2 ^ 
Blackch]ldrciv3l*BA*l, 31*BA*4, 31*DD*2, 

3I-DD-3, 31-EA-2, 31-EB-l, 3I-EB-2, 31-EB-4, 

31-EC-2, 31-FA-2^ 31-FA-3, 31-FA-8, 31-FA-9, 31-FA-ll. 

31*HE-2, 31-LF-3, 3MV1C-1, 31-NB-3, 31-OH-2, 31-OM, 

31-QE-3, 31-SA-2 
Blind children 31-CF*1 
Body proportions 31-AA-7 
Bolivian students 31-NB*1 
Brain 

abnormalities 31*ICD*1 

damaged chUdren 31*AA-20, 31*JD'^U 31*KD*1 
functioning 31-JF*2 

Canadian children 3i-FA-6, 31-FE-l, 31-GD-l, 
31-JC-2, 31-LG-l,31-OA-l, 31-PA-2, 3I-PB-2, 
31-PB-3^ 3i-PD-l, 3I-RE-2 

Caieers 31-NB^2 

Caieer training 3I-QH*L « 
^Categorization 31-LA-3 ^ ^ 

Cerebral hemodynamics 31-HC*4 • 

Cerebral palsy 31-AA-14 

Character dovebpment 31-AA-8 

Chicano chUdren 31-DD-2^ 31-DH-2, 31-EB-l, 
31-EB-2, 3UEB-4, 31-FA-2, 31-FE-2, 31-1A-3, 
31-LF-3, See also Spanish-ape^ng children/. 

Child 
cam 

arrangements 31-Rl-l 
systems 31'iRE-h 31-RF-l 
development 31-BA-2^ 31-DC-4, 31-DErl, 
31-DF-2* 31-EB-2, 31-FB-2, 31-FB'*3, 
31-JC-2| 3J-LF-2, 31-LF-3^ 31-NG-l 



Childhood 

cancers 31-SD-2 

pathology 31-EA42^ 

psychoses 31-AA-21 
Chilean students 31-NB-l 
Chromosomal anomalies 31-GD-l, 3l-Gt>-2 
Cigarette smoking 31-FC-2 
Cleh palate 3 k-AA-U 
Communical^M 31-LF-4 

assessment 31-DD-3 

media 31-EC-2'- 

patterns of adolescents 31-FE-L See also 
Hearing; Language; Speech, 
Community services 31-DC-4, 31-DE-l, 31*RB-1 
Congenital anomalies 31;AA-13 
Conservation performance 31*DC-(^ 
Corrections 31-KA*1 

program evaluation 31*KP*1 
Court volunteers 31*KD*2 
Creativity 31-AA-2, 31-DF-l, 31-LA-l, 31-PB-4 
Crippled children. Physically handicapped 

children. 

Crisis intervention 3I-FC-1 ^ 
Cross-cultural study 31-AA-2, 31-DH-3, 

31-EB-2, 31-FA-2, 31-FA-6, 31-NB-l, 31-NG-l 
Cultural 

bias in tests 3I-DD-2 ^ , 

factors 31-AA-2^ 31-FA-6, 31rNG-l 
Culturally deprived children. See Disadvantaged 

children. 
Cystic fibrosis 31-CA-3 
Cytogenetic techniques 31-GD-l 
Cytological patterns 31-CE-4 

Day care 31-BA-U 31-EA-l, 31-MC-l, 31-RF-i, 

31-RF-2, 31-RF-3, 31-SB-2 
Deaf children 31-CF-l, 31-Gq-l, 31-HH-l, 

31-QH-l 
Delinquency 

causality 31-KD-l 

correctional programs 31-KP-l 

family therapjr 31-KR-l 

mentally retarded 31-KC-l 

parental perception 31-KP-2 

prevention 31-KD*2, 31-KK-l 

probatbn 31-KP-2 

program evaluation 31-KR-l 

recidivism 31-KK-r ^ 

social behavior 31-FA-5 

training manual 31-KC-l 
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Demographic surycy 31-BA-K 31 -FA- 11, 
3I-GA-I, 3I-KD-U 31-OJ-l, 31-RB-I 
Dental 

. health 3/-AA-n, 31-CF-l, 31-CF-2, 31-RE-l 

caries 31-CF-3 

malocclusion 31-CF-4 

plaque 31-CF-3 

tongue thrust therapy 31-CF-4 
I>entofac]al growth 31-AA-6 
Diabe^s 31-JA-2 

Disadvantage! children 31-BA-l, 31-HA-l, 

31-MC-I, 3I-bH-2, 3I-0E-K 31-OE-:^, 31-SB-l 
Down's Syndrojne 31-CE-2 
Drawings 31-DB-3 
Drug 

abuse 31-FC-U 31-LF-3 
'Vducation 31-FC-l 
>(fccts31-DCO. 31-JH-l 
the^ 31-JH-2 
ti^atn^nt 3ri-GE-l 

Education 

academic achicvcmqfL-ll:^A-4t 31-DC-4, 
31-DD-3, 31-DG-K 3VfeAs2, 31-FA-8, 
31-FA-9, 31-GA-l, 31-GC-3. 31-HH-U 
31-MB-l, 31-OA-K 31-OA-2, 31-OA-3, 
31-OA-4, 31-OB-2, 3]-OF-l, 31-OF-2, 
31-OF-3, 31-OF-4, 31-PB-4, 31-PB-5, 
31-OE-2, 31-OH-3 

alienation 31-OG-4 

anthropology 31-OF-l 

aptitude 31-D[>-2 

aspirations 31-OH-l 

assessment 3I-OA-3 

biology 31-OF-4 

caiecr 31-NB-2 
deyelopmcnt 31-OH-l 

class scheduling 31-OF-4 

classification skills 3I-DC-5 

classrcx>m 

adjustment 31-HH-4 
behavior 31-iC-i, 31-OE-2, 31-OQ-2 
integration 31-OH-2 

compensatory 31-EB-4 

creative training 31-DF-l 

curriculum 31-KC-l, 31-OA-l 

early chiiahood 31-OH-l 

environment 31-EA-l 

expectations 31-NB-l 

feedback 31-OG-3 

geometry 31-OF-4 
' grade placement 3I-OB-2 

1 



grading systems 31-OF-2 
health curriculum 31-SA-l 
home 

program 3t-MC-2 

training program 31-OC-l 
^ instructional games 3r-OA-2 
intervention 31-OG-3 

programs 31-PA-l 
kinder;garten 

program evaluation 31-OE-l 

screening program^ 31-OE-l 
language 31-DHr4 
maladaptatiot). 31-AA-16 
mathematics 31-DG-l, 3MA-1, 31-OF-2, 

31-PA-K^31-PA-2 * 
* mental health 31-AA-16 ' 

programs 31-OG*l ' 
motivation 31-OE-2 
nation}^ purvey 3hOA-3 
objeclivfes 31-OA-3 
of an^tii; children 31-0^-1 
of children with communication disorders 

3I-PB-2 

of children with learning disabilities 
31^-1, 31-HE-2, 31-KH-2, 31iF-4, 

31^-1 : j . . 

of dfeai children 31-OH-2^^ 
of disadvantaged ch ildren 3tjpB-4, 3 1 -FA-2, 

314e-3 ' 
of emoti6nairy disturbed children 31-HE-U 

31-iM, 3J-0C-i 
of gifted 31-lA-l, 3MA-3 
of handicapped children 31-OH-l 
of hard-of-hearihg children 31-OH-3 < 
of health professionals 31 -SAO 
of hearing impaired children 31 -G A- 1, 

31-GC-3 0 ^ 

^ of Junior high school students 3l-OF^2 
of Juvenile delinquents 31-KC-l ^ 
of maladaptive children 31-OB-^ 
of mentally retarded children 31-HA-2, 

31-HE-2, 31-HH-4, 3MV1C-5E, 31-OC-l 
open classroom 31-OA-4 
paraprofessionals 31-HE-l, 31-OH-2 
paretit participation 31-MC-l 
peer relations 31-DH-4 
f^kbidergarten 31-MC-l 
program 

development 31-0C-1 

evaluation 3i-AA-l«, 3t-OA-l\ 3bOA-2, 
31-RF-2 ^ 
programmed instructicjn 31-OF-l, 31-OC-I 
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readiness 31-OE-U 31-QE*1 

reading 31-EB-4, 31-HE-2. 

31-PB-l, 31-PB-3, 31-PB-4, 31-PB-5, 

31-QE*l ^ 
school 

adaptation 31-EA-l, 31^C-J 
adjttstment 31-QHr3 
attitude 31-Oti-4 
, interest 31^A-1 

psychologist 3t-OB-2 
science 3MA-1, 31-PC-l, 31-SA-3 
special education 31-OB-l 
teacher 
aides 31-AA-16 
attitudes towards 

special education 31^HA-2 
television instruction 31-FE-2 
characteristics 3I-OF-4 
educatk>n 31-OB-U 31-QH-2 
expectations 31-OH-l 
training 31-SA-l 
teacher-child interaction 31-OA-4, 31-OC-3 
leaching methods 31-QE-3 
test bias 31-DD-2 
See also Head Start, 
Electroencephalographic characteristics 31-JF-l 
Emotionally distuibed children 31-AA-21, , 
31-HC-2. 31-HE-I, 31-JA-2, 31-JB-U 31 JE-2, 
31-JH-l, 31-Jl-l, 31-OB*2, 31-OC-r 
Endocrinology 31^AA-11 
English childien 31-CA-K 31-CA-2 ^ 
Environmental factors 31-AA-18, 31-BA-3i 
31-CA-l, 31-CA-2, 31-CF-2, 31-CH-l, 31 -DH-S, 
31-DH-6. 31-EF-I, 31-FC-2, 31-HJ-U 
31-IA-3. 31-JA U 3J-JD-1, 3I:MB-2. 
31 bF-2. 31-SA-2, 31-SD-2 
Epilepsy 31-GE*r 
Ethnic factors. See specific groups. 
Exceptional children. See specific types. 

Family 
attitudes 3I-L0-r 
background 31-OE-l 

chUdrearing 31-AA*18. 31-JC-2. 31-MB-U 

31-MB-2, 31-MC-l, 31-OH-2 

practices 31-MB*3 
communication 31-LA-l. 31-LF-4, 31-MB-2 
' correlates 

academic motivation 31-OH-2 

of mental*retardation 31-HA-l 

of respiratory disease 31-CA-2 

of sex 'role development 31-FB'*3 



counseling 31-LC-l 
enrichment programs 31-MC-3 
environment 31-AA-18, 31-EA-l 
evaluation 31-MC-3 
foster parent 31-R&2 
genetic disease 31-LC-l 
intrafamilial coping 31-LF-l 
matemal 

attitudes 31-RE-l 

cognitive styles 31-JC-2 

expectations 31-JC-2 

influence 31-LA-2 

intelligence 3UHA-1 

jself-conccpt 31-OH-2 

training 31-BA-2 
mental disorders 31-JE-l 
nutritional status 31-BA-I 
parent-child 

interaction 31-DB-U 31-FA-3, 31-GD-2, 
.3J-JC-2. 31-LA-2* 31-LF-I, 31-LF-2, 
M-MB-2, 31-MB-3, 31-OJ-l 

reactk>ns 31-FB-l 

relations 31-AA-5. 31-LF-4 
parental' 

attitudes 31-LC-U 31-MA-U 
31-OH-l, 31-OJ-l 

characteristics 31-RE-2 

control 31-MB-4 ^ 

drug abuse 31-LFr3 

education 31-JE-T 

expectations 31-OH-l 

influence 3'l-CH-l, 3r-EA-l, 31-EC-2, 
31-LA-2. 31-LA-4. 31-MB-3 

perceptions 3^KP-2, 31-OE-l 

power 31-LA-4 

schizophrenia 31-JF-l, 31-JF-2, 31-LF-2 

reproductive performance 31-LG-l 

sibliogs 31-CF-2, 31-KK-l, 31-LA'^2, 
31-LA-3* 31-LF-I.31-MC-1 

size31-LA-2. 31-MB-4 

social services 31-RB-I 

socioeconomic status 31-JE*1 

therapy 31-KK-U 31-KR-l 
Feminine development 31-FB-l 
Filipino children 3 1 -CE* 1 
Foster ' 

care 31-RE-! 

placQnent outcome 31-RE-2 
French students 31-DH-3 

Galactosemia 31-HF-l 
Games 31-ED-2 
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Genetics 

disease 31-LG-1 

gcperal 31-AA-3 

influence on 
Gifted children 3MA-1, 3MA-2, 31:IA-3 
Goals. See Values. 
Group 

interaction 31-OA-2 

relations 31-EC-l 
Guatemalan children 31^AA-12\ 

Head Start 

curricula 31-OE-2, 31'QE-2, 31-SA-l 

programs 31-OE-2, 31-SB-l 
Health 

allergy 31-CE-3 

bipod ^ 

lead 31-SA-2 

metabolism 31-SA-2 
cancer 31-SD-2 

child health practitioners 3I-SA-3 
dental 31-CF-3 
diabetes 31JA-2 
education 31-SA-I 
heaitjdisease 31JA-2 
iron deficiency 31-SD-] 
leukemia 31-^I>2 
nutrition 31-CE-1 
parapn>ressionaJs 31-SB-] 
paient participation 31-SBO 
prenatal irradiation 31-SD^2 
problems 31-SB-] 
programs 

genetic diseases 31-LG-l 
radiation 31-SA-4 
respirator^' disease 31-CA-l, 31-CA-2, 31-PC-2t 31- 
services 31-BA-K 31-SB-l. 31-SB-2 

for foster children 31-RE-1 

of children and youth 31-SA-5 
status 31-AA-U 31-AA-2 
virus 31-SB*2 
well baby clinic 31-FA-3 
Hearir^ 

impaired children 31-GA-l, 31-0B*t, 
31-GC-2, 31-GC-3> 3NPB-2^ 31-QH-3 

right ear advantage 31-CC-l 
Heart disease41JA*2 
Heredity, See Genetics. 
High school students 3NLA-1, 31-LA*4. 

31-MB*4, 31-NB-2, 31-NB-3, 31-OF-4> 

31-OH-l ' 



Home visitation 31-BA-l 
Hospitalized children ' 

treatment 31-11-1 
Hyperitinesis 31-DC-3, 31-JC-2, 31JH-1, 

31JH-2, 31-LF-4 

Immunity 31-SB-2 

Impulsivjty 31-CH-l, 31-ED-l, 31JC-2 
Incentive value 31-AA-19^ 
Independence 31-EB-l 

Individual diffcicnccs 31-AA-15, 31-BA-3, 31-CF-; 
Infants 

, anxiety 31-EF-l 

attention 31-BA-3, 31-DC-2 

autism 31-JE-l 

body image 3 1 -FB-2 ^ 

^Cortisol excretion 31-EF-l 

cultural factors 31-NG-l 

development 31JE-1 

environmental factors 31-AA-15 

general activity 31-CG-l 

growth and development 31-AA-9. 

high-risk 31-BA-2, 31-JF-2 

identical twins 31-AA-15 

individual differences 31-AA-5 

information processing 31-DC-2 ^ 

iron deficiency 31 -SIM / 

language acquisition 31-AA-17 

memory 31-DC-2 

mortality 31-SD-2 

neurological disorders 31-AA-14 

nutrition 31-CE-l 

of schi^phrenic parents 31-LF-2 

physiological characteristics 31-LF-2 

response to sound 31-CC-2 
'2 sex chromosomal anomalies 31-GD-2 

sexual identity 31-FB-2 

speech discrimination 31-CH-2 

stimulation 31-QE-3 

symbdizatbn 31-FB-2 

vestibular stimulation 31-CO-l 
Institutionalized children 31-AA-2h 31-CA-4t 

31-CF-U 31-HC-4, 31-HC-5, 31-HC-6, 31-HF 

31-HH-4^ 31JA-2, 31-JE-2, 31JM, 31-KD^h 

31-KR-l ^ 
Instructional material 31-OF-l 
Intelligence 

cognitive 

behavior 31 JH-1 
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3I-BA:4/31 DB-1, 3I-DB-3, 3j-DC-6, * 
31-DD T, 31-DH-3, 31-DH-4/3UHF-1, 
31-pE-2, 31-RF-3 

performance 3I-DB-2 

pfocesscs 31-LA-l 

style 3r ED;L 3I-rA 3, 3I-JC 2, 31 MB-2 * 
concept 31-PA-l * 

development 3I*DH*8 

formation 31-HC-6 

Identification 31-DB-2 

learning 3I-PA-2 

monetary 31-DE-l 
conservation 3I-DC^6 
creative thinking 3hDF*J 
development 31-DB-K 31-DC-5, 31-DC-6,' 

31-DD-h 31-DH U 31 HA-K 31-HF-2. 

31-MB-3 
educability 31-AA Iff 
measurement 31-AA-18* 31-HA-1> 

31-MB-3, 31-OB'2 - 
perceptual processes Jt-EG-I 
perceptual-motor processes 31-DG-l, 31-GC-2> 

31-HC-l, 3I-HC-6 
problem solving 31-DC-4. 31-DF-K 31-JC-2, 

3MV1C-3. 31 PA-I 
reasoning 3UDA it 3UDF-2 
sex factors 31-1A-2 
testing 3I-bD-l 
Inicrgencrational relations 3 UFA- 1 1 
Intervention program effectiveness 3I-FA-7. 
31-HE-L 31-JA-L 31-MC-3. 31-OJ K 
3hPA h 31-SB-I 
Iron deficiency 31-SD^l 
Italian children 3hAA-2 

Japanese children 3I-NG-t 
Junior high school students 31-NB*2. 3I*OG-4, 
3i-PC-1 

Language 

abilities 31-GB-l 

ac^ijisiiiort 3I-AA-17, 31-DH-l, 3)-nH-4 
bilingualism 31-DH-2. 3MA-3 ^ 
comprehension 3I*DH*L 3hDH*6 
development 31-AA-17. 31-AA-18. 3I-DC-4, 

3UDH-4, 31-DH-5, 3I-DH-6 
disorder 3I-DH-7, 3I-PB-2 
grammar 3I-DH-7 
learning 31-DC-L 31-DH-2 
mnemonics 31-DC-l 
nonvocal skills 31*HH*4 
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noun plurahzatiOQ, 3hDH-2 
. paraphrase 31*DH-4 

perception 31-DH-3 

production 31*DH*6 

second (French) 3I-DH-1 ' 

semantic 
content 31-DH-5 
interpretation 31*DH*7 

skills 31-HH-l, 31 OC.J 

structure 31-DH-3 

syntactic structure 31-DH-5 

thought relations 31*DH*8 

training 31*HH*4 

ijs'agc 31-DH*8 < 

vocabulapr3KHH'4 
Leadership3rBB-l 
Learning / 

abilities 31-OF-I 

acquisition 31-DC-2, 31-DC-5 

classification 31*DC-5 

cognitive 31-OF-4 

concept 31-PA-2 

disabilities 31-HE-l, 31-HF-l, 31-JC-2, 
31-JD-l, 31-LF-4. 31-PB-L 31-PC-l, 
3I-PC-2 

diagnosis 31*HH*2 

drug treatment 31-DC-3 

teaching methods 31-HE-2 
' games 31-OA-2 
incentive value 31-AA-19 
interdependent 31*OA*2 
memory 31-DC-K 31-DG-6. 31-JH-l 
ncc'ds 31-DC-4 

paired- associate learning 3hDH-9 
patterns 31*BA*4 

perccptual*moior processes 31*DC-2 
problems 31-DC-4 
itcall 31-DC-l 

shon-tcrm memory 31-GC-^L 31-JH-l 
strategies 31-GC-l 
Leisure activities 3I*LA* I 

Mii5culinity*femininity 3I*IA*2 

Maternal and child heahh services 31*AA*20. 

31-BA-2. 31-SD-l 
Mathematics 31-PA-2 
Maturation pattcmtf 31-CE-4 
Mauritian children 31*JF*1 
Mental health 

disorder 31-JA-l 

programs 31-AA-16 

school programs 31-OG-l 
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Mental illness. See Emotionally disturbed 

-children; specific disorders. 
Mentally retarded children 31-DA-I, 3i-DC-6, 

31-DH-5, 31-ED-l, 31-HA-l, 31-HA-2, 31-HOl, 

31-H02, 31-HC 3, 3L-H04, 31-H05, 31-HC 6, 

31-HF-2, 31-HH-l, 31-HH-3, 3UHli4, 31-HJ-l, 

31-M-2, 31-KOl, 31-MC-2, 31-QOlrn-QH-l , 
Metallic disorders 31-HF-l ^ 
Methylphenidate 3I-JH-2 
Mexican^merican children. See Chicano 

childrenV^panish-speaking children. 
Moral" 

conduct 31-t>A-l 

judgment'Sr-bA^l ^ 

values 31 -AA-2 
Monality 31-AA-3, '31-SD-2 
Motion picture films 31-EB-l, 31-EB-2 
Motor ' 

abilities 31-AA-4 

performance S-l-CG-l 

skill stimulation 31-QE-3 

- Negro childreh. See Black children 
Neonates 31-AA-20, 31-BA-3, 

3I-C02, 31-GD4, 31- 
Neurolo^ial deficiency if-HC^5 
Neurophysiological measLre^s 31-JP-K 
Newborn infants. See Neonates, 
Nutrition 3UCE-4 

nitrogen balance 31-CE-l ^ 

of children v^fith Down's syturome 31-CE-2 

phenylketonuria 31-HF-2 >^ 

soy bean aflergy 31-CE-3 

Observatiooal techniques 31-AA-17, 31-AA-18; 
^ • 31-AA-21, 3I-C02, 31-CH-K 31-DH-6, 31-ED-2 
3VfA-4, 31-FB-2, 31-GB-l, 31-HH-3, 31-HJ-l, 
31-JOl, 31-JC-2, 31tMB-2, 31-NG-l, 31-OA-4, 
31-OE-2, 31-OG-2, 31-OG-3, 31'SB-2 

Occupational ^ 

- choice 31-NB-^3 
(^'^^-^expectations and adjustment 31-NB-l 
stSlus 31-OH-2 ^ . . 

tJjjen^lassroom 31-OA-4 

PancrcaiSc supplettient 31-CA-3 

Paraprofessionals 31-BA-l, 31-HE-l, 31-OG-l, 
31-QH-2, 31-SB-l 

Parent education and participation 31-BAvlf 
31-FE-2, 31-HH-l, 31-MAfl, 31-MB-l, 31-MB.3, 
31-MOl, 31-M02, 31-OM, 31-001, 3MU-1, 
31-SA-l 

Pediatricians 31-SA-3 



Peer 

intm^^n 31-FA-3 
p/rception 31-FA-l 
Pelirtmetry 31-SA-4 

Perinatal factors 31-AA-3, 31-AA-14, 31-AA-15, 

31-AA-20, 31-BA-l, 31-JE-l, 31-LF-% 

31-LF-3, 3r-SA^4, 31-SD-l 
Personal success 3i-EA-2 
Personality 

adjustment 31-AA-l 

assessment 31-EB-3 

characteristics'31-EG-l 

development 31-EA-l, 3KHF-1 

imagination 31-ED-2 
' independence 31-FA-9 

locus of control 31-DB-l 

measurement 31-EB-3, 31-MA-l, 31-PB-4 

self-concept 31-EB-I, 3I-EB-2, 31-E^-4, 
31-FA-9, 31-OF-3, 

self-understanding 31-EB-3" 

sentiment 31-EC-l 

structure 31-EA-2 
Phenylketonuria 31-HF-l 
Physical growth and development 31-AA-ll, 

31-AA-12, 31-AA-15, 31-BA-3, 31-BA-4, 

31-CF-2, 31-LF-2 
Physically handicapped children 31-GA-l, 

31-GB-l, 31-GC-l, 3I-GC-2/3I-GC-3, 
--^Jt^ea^, 31-GE-l, 31-HH-4, 31-QH-l, 

31-QH-2, 31-QH-3 
Physiological measures 31-LF-4 
Piagetian operational stages 31-DH-l 
Play 31^CH-1, 31-ED^2, 31-FA-7, 

31-FB-2, 31-OE-2 
Political atUtudes 31-EC-2 
Pregnancy, See Perinatal factors; 

I^natal factors. 
Premature trinhs 31-BA-2 
Prenatal factors 31-AA-14, 31-AA-15, 

31-AA-20, 31-BA-U 31-GD-l, 31-LF-2, 

31-SA-4, 31-SD-l 
Productive Thinking Program 31-pg:^ 
Program 

effectiveness 31-NB-2 

evaluation 31-EB-4, 31-KD-2,^1-KK-1, 
31-SA-l 

Programmed instnjctioi^,^^g^^ucation. 
Psychiatric 

consultation for teachers 31-OB'^ 

symptomatology 31-JB-l 
Psychopathology 31-KR-l 
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P&ychoscs 31-AA-21, 31-FA-5, 31-JA-h 

31JB-I, 31 -JE-l 
P&ychosocia] 

maturity 31-FA-9 

measuies 31-JF-2 ' 
P&ychothcrapy 31-AA-21 
Puem Rican children 3r-0J-l 
. Puidue Creaiivky Training Program 31-DF-l 

Radiadon exposure 31-SA-4 
Reading 

achievement 31-EB-4, 3I-PB-4, 31-PB-5 
acquisition 31-PB-2 
comprehension 3 1 -HE-2 
, development 31-PB-3 
disability 31-HE-2, 31-JH-2, 31-PB-K * 

31-PC-l 
habits 3 l-PB-5 
potential 31-PB-4 

[^adiness 31-bG-l, 31-PB-2, 31-PB<'3, 
31<^E-1 
' slalls31-DG-l 
subskills 3t-PB-2 

Sullivan Reading Program 31-QE-1\ 
Recall 31-DH-9 
\^ Recidivism 31-KK-l 
Reinforcement 

familiarity with reinforcer 3I-FA-10 

feedback 31-OF-2 

social 31'FAr8,31-FA-I0 

techniques 31-AA-19 / 
Reflection 31-ED-l 

Reflective children 31-JC-2 " f 

Responseirahiing 3I-HC-3 
Rocking 3t-CG-l 
Role 

. concepts 31-FB-l, 3I-FB-3 

playing 31-LF-l 

relationships 3I-RF-3 
Rural children 3 1 -OH- 1,31 -SB- 1 

Schizophrenia 31-JE-2. 31-JF-l, 31-JF-2, 

31-LF-:^ 
Self-concepts, See Personality, 
Sensory-motor tasks 31-BA-2* 
Sensory stimulation 31-AA-5, 31-CH-2, 

31-GC-2, 31-QE-3 
Sentiment 31-EC'l 
Sex role development 31-FB-3 
Sibjtngs, See Family, 



SkUls 
pen^eptual 31-DG-l 

self-help 3VDD-3, 31-HH-l, 3I-HH-3, 
31-JD-K 3ME-2, 31-MC-2. 31-QC-l 
Social \ 

adaptation 31-fAtlO, 

antisocial behavior^ 1 -JC- 1 

behavior 31-FA-3 \ 

deprivation 31-DH-6 \ 

development 31-EA-l3i-FA-4» 31-FA-lO, 
31-GC-3 \ 

engagement 31-FA-4 

frustrations 31-FA-5 

functioning 31-EA-l 

groups 31-HC-2 

interaction 31-OA-4 

maturity 31-FA-9 ^ 

peer perception 31'FA-1 

play 31-FA-7 

relations 31-FA-ll 

loles 31-FA-2, 31-FB-3, 31-RF'3 

services 31-DC-4, 31-1>E^1, 31-KD-2, 
31-KP-2, 31-RB-l, 3^RE^2, 31-RI-l 

tolerance 31-FA-9 

Work Incentive Program 31-RJ-l 

workers 31-KD-2, 31-KP-2? ^-LF-3, 31-RJ-l 
Socioeconomic ' - \ 

factors 31-AA-U, 31-AA-12, 3YDB-2, 
31-DE-K 31-EC-l, 3I-EC-2A1-FA-2, 
31-HA-2, 31-HH-l, 31-LA-h M-IiF-2, 
31-NB-3, 3i-OH.2, 31-PB*5, Sde aU 
Disadvantaged children , V \ 

Space patterning 31-EG-l \ V 

. Spanish-speaking children 31-DH-2» 31-bHv5, 

31-FE-2, 31-RB-l, See also ChicanoAildicn, 
Special education. See Education, \ \ 

Speech - ^ \ 

chained sequences 31-FA-4 ^ \ 

communication 31-LA-l ^ 

complexity 31-CH-2 

development 31-CH-l, 31-FB-2 

dichotic 31-CC-l 

discrimination 31-CH-2 , 

disoitiers31-DH-7, 31-PB-2 

of mentally retarded children 31-HC-r 

problems 31-OE-l 

rate31-HC-l 

skills 31-HH-l 

social 31-CH-l, 31-FA-4 
Status projections 31-OH-2 
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Stimulus patterns 3I-DF^2 
Swiss children 31-DH-l 

Teacher training materials 31-EB-l 
Television instruction 3I-FE-2 
Tests 

Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Ch'^dren 3J-FA-2 
Adaptive Behavior Scale 31 HF-2 
Adaptive Check List 3I-1A-2 
auditory acuity 3I-D03 
Ayres FigtiiTe*,Grotlrid Subtest 31-pC-3 
Basic Sight Word Test 31-Pb-l 
Bayley Test of Development 3I.LF-2 
Bender Gesialt Test 31 -H F- 1 , 3 1 JH-2^ 
Benron Vi\tial Retention Test 31-HC-4, 
31 PB-1 

Berry Buktenica Visual Motor Form 
^ Integration 3l*PC-3 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 3i-0E-l 
Bonci-Baylow-Hoyt Diagnostic Test 3I-DC-3 
BotePs Word Opposites Test 31-PD- t 
California Test of Personality 3I-JA-2 
Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test 31-OB-l 
CatteH Infant Intelligence Scale 3I-BA-1. 
31-OM 

Child Rearing Practices Questionnaire 
' 3I-MB-1 

Children's Perceptions of Parental 

Behavior Inventory 31-EG-1 
Children's Personality Questionnaire 

31 -EG- 1 
closure 31-HC-4 

Cognitive Abilities Test 3l*,MC-l 
Coopersmith Self-Esieem Inventory 3hEB-4 
cultural bias 31 Dp-2 
Davis Reading Test 31-NB-3 
Developmental Screening Instrument 

31-OJ-l 
Dcvereux Scales 31-JI-l 
DeVries* Standardized Piagetian Tasks 

3I-MB-3 
digit span 31-DC-3 
Draw-A-Man Test 31 DC-3 
Druw-A-Person Test 3I HF-L 

3I-JH-2 

Embedded Figures Test 31-EG*t 
Family Attitude Measure 3hMA'l 
fjgure-ground 3I-HC-4 
FrostJg Figure-Ground Subtest 31-DC-3 
^ GcncA^al Aptitude Test Battery 31-NB-3 
Gesell Developmental Scales 3I'HF-1 
Gesell Developmental Schedules 3I-BA-2 



Gray Oral Reading Test 31-JH-2, 3hPB-l ■ 
High School Personality Questionnaire 

■31-MA-l 
Ho use-Tree- Person 3I-HC-4 
Human Figure Drawing Test 31-JA';2 
Illinois Test of Psydiolinguistic Abilities 

3I-DC-3, 31-PBGi 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 31-QH-3 
Jastak \yide Range Achievement Test 31-DC-3 
Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity Scale for 

Preschoolers 31-Ep-I 
KnQx Cube Test 31-PB-l 
spreading 31-QH-3 
/ listening ability 31-QH-3 

Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test \ 

31-PB-l * . \ 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test \ 

3I-9E-I 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory 3MA-2 
neonatal 31-AA-I3 

Occupational Aspirations Scale 31-NB-3 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Test 
31-PD-J 

Ottawa School Behavior Checklist 3l*OB-l 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 31-DB-1, 

3I-HA-1 
Porteiis Maze Test 31-JH-2 
Primary Mental Abilities Test,31-MC-l 
problem solving 31-DF-l 
reading 3J-HE-2 
Reitan Battery 31-GE-l 

Rorschach 31-HF-l ^ 
Self-Disclosure Inventory for Adolescents 

31-FE-I 
semantic differential 3I-FC-1 
Sentence Completion Test 3I-HF-1 
Sequin Form Board 31-OJ-l 
Social Competence Scale 31-EA-l 
Socioculture Modality Index 31-FA-2 
speed concept 3I*DH*8 
Stanford Achievement Test 31-GA-1 
Stan ford* Binct Intelligence Scale 3l*HE*2, 

3I-MB-3. 31-MC-l 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 31-EB-4 
Stephens- Delys Reinforcement Contingency 

Interview 31-DB-l 
Strong Vocational Inventory Blank 3i-[A*2 
Symptom Checklist 31-EA-l 
Terman Concept Mastery Test 3I-IA-2 
Thetpatic Apperception Test 31-HK-l 
time discrimination 31'GC-2 
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Torrance Tests of Creaiive Thinking 31-DF- 
Veroffs aSMJKsmcnt of achievement motivation^ 
3I-MB-3 

Wechslcr Adult Inielligence Scale 3J-DD-1, 

3J-HF-1, 3J-MC^J 
Wechsler intelligence Scale for Children 

3J-DD-1, 3J-FA-2, 31-JH-2 
Welsh Figure rffeference Test 31-IA-2 
, Wide Range Achievemeni Test 31-HE-2. 

' 3J-JH-2, 31-PB J 
Thioridazine 31-JH-2 
Tokci^economy 31-QE-2 
Training manual for delinquents 31-KC-l 
Tryptophan 31-CE-2 

Twin studies 31-AA-6, 31-AA-15, 31-CF-2 



Verbal 

: elaboration 31-DH-9 ^ 

learning 31-DC-l 
Videotape 3 1 -A A- 17 
Vietnam War3l-EC-2 
Visual 
acuity 31-DC-3 
articulation 31-DB-3 
attention 31-DC-2 
memory 3i-JH-2 
perception 31-DH-2, 31-DC-4 
difficulties 31-HF-l ^ 
memory 3l-PB-t 
reading disability 31-PB-] 
Vocabulary 3I-HE-2, 31 PD-1 




Underachievement 31-DC-4 

Values 3I-AA-2. 31 AA-8j.3l-AA-10 



Welfare 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
31RM 
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OTHER ABSTRACTING 
JOURNALS AND SERVICES 



Abstracts of Hospital Management Studiex (quarterly), the Cooperative Information Center of Hospital 

Management *Studies« University of Michigan* 220 East Huron Streei, 419 City Center Buildings 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108. V . 

Abstracts on Criminology and Penologw Criminologica Foundation.^apenburg 38, Leiden, The 

Netherlands. ^ \ ) 

Communication Ohovders. Information Center for Hearing* ^pceohy/ and Disorders of Human 

Communication, The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutes, 310 HYrriet Lane Home,. Baltiniore. 

Maryland 21205. ^ ■ ■ 

Cuvrent Index to Jomnah in Edui^ation (monthly). CCM Information Corporation, 909 Third AVenue, 
' New York, New York 10020. ^ 

Dissertation Abstracts. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48103. (Gives synopses of . 
U.S. doctoral dissertations with an annual index.) 

dsh Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, Oallaudet College. Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (quarterly). The Council for Exceptional Children. Box 6034, 
Mid City Station, Washington, D C. 20005. 

HeoJIth Economic StU^ks Information Exchange. Division of Medical Care Administration, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D C. 20402. 

Index Medicus> National Institutes of Health. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D C. 20401 

Language land Language Bemvior Abstracts (quarterly). Center for Research on Language and 
Laaguage Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Order from Subscription 
Manager, LLBA. Meredith iPublishing Co., 440 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. 

Mental Retardation Abstraai^ Division of Mental Retardation, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington. D.C. 20201, Concerning abstracts write to Lfcmar h 
Clevengpr* Project Administrator, MRA, American Association of Mental Deficienc^y, 1^1 West 
Broad St^ect^Co]umbu$. Ohio 43223 or Miss Patricia Thuben, Project Officer, Division of Mental 
Retardation. Rehabilitation Services Administration. Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, 
D C. 2020L 

Nutvition Ahstracjs and Reviews. Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Bucksburn« Aberdeen 
AB2 9SB, Scotland. 

Povevry and Human Resources Abstracts (hjmonthly). Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations^ 
University of Michigan-Wayne State University, P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Psychological Abstracts. American Psychological Association, I333rl6th Street. N.W., Washington* 
t).C. 20036. » 

Rehabilitation Utevature, National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612, 

I 
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Research in\EJifcation (monthly). Leasee Systems and Research Corpordlion, 4833 Rugby Avenue, 

Bcihesda, \daryland 20014. 
Sociol^gicaf Ab^aas. I5 East 3Isl Street, New York, New York IOOI6. 

\ ■■ ^ ' 

Eduealional l^esourees [nformation .Center (formerly the Educational Researeh Information 

Center), better known as ERIC, supplies eurreai research and research-related information to teachers, 

ministrators, researehers, eommerciaf organizations, and others. ERIC ineludes 20 clearinghouses* 

br doeumentatit>n eenters, located at universities and other institutions throughout the eountry^ Eaeh 

elearinghouse eoneentrates on a different* subject matter area in the field of education. For eomplcte 

information, write: Director of ERIC, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Healtfl, Edueation, and 

Welfare, Washington, dVt^ 20202. 

The Exeerpta^ Mediea FoiWid^Unm. New York Aeademy of Medicine Building, 2 East I03rd Street, 
New York, New York 10029. arid 1 Ifl^l23 Hercngraeht, Amsterdam C. The Netherlands has established 
an ahstraeting serviee on peaiatVicsV available on\a yearly subseription basis. In addition to abstracts, 
the Foundation provides to^ub\9ribers, at eo^,\)hotoeopies and tr^slaiions of complete aH^icles. 




The Minnesota Family Study Center, supplies jlo interested seholars bibliogi^phie information from the 
Inventory of Published Research in Marriage and Farnily Behavior. Addir^ss requests to: Dircetor, 
Inventory of Published Researeh in Marr/age and Family Behavior, Social Seienee Tower 1026. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Xtintvesota 55455. 



The [Jbmry of the National Easter Seal Soeicty for CripjWed Children and Adults has initiated a 
photoduplieation serviee for persons engaged in rehabilitationyesearch. It is available without charge 
to personnel in edueational or researeh "institutions and health^Qr welfare agencies, public or private. 
This service, may provide professional literature tliat is not aVatlable in local libraries. For further 
information,\write: [jhrarian. National Easter Seal Soeiety, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chieago. 
Illinois 6O6I2A ' ... 



The Seience Information Exehange. Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National Bank Building, 
1730 M Street. N.W„ Washington. D.C, 20036 provider* to qualified investigators, for* a -fee. seleeted 
abstracts of eurrent research supported by foundation or government grants. The exchange eoyers 
such fields as medieine. nursing, publie health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, mental 
tiealth, and intereulturat relations. 

The library of iht National Bureau for Child Welfare (Voor Kinderbescherming). Stadhoudcrslailn 150, 
The Hague, The Netherlands publishes abstraets of articles in the field of child welfare each month. 
These are in Dutch, but those familiar with the Universal Decimal System would be able to under- 
stand something about the articles. The subscription rate for doeumentaiion on card*; is 30 guilders 
(approximately S8.40). 
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\ \A RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 

\\ / ERiC/ECE 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 

\V Urbana, Illinois 61801 

If ^ou ane currently engaged in research on children or iheir families, we. would appreciate your 
cooperatiork in providing a short summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Research 
Relating to Children. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education has been funded by ihe Office of Child 
Development to collect and disseminate information on current research relating to children and 
their families. It is the purpose of the clearinghouse to make such information available to research 
investigators and others concerned with research in child life. 

The instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for >«)ur summary. You will, of 
coursti receive a free copy of the issue in which your study appears. 

If you know of other researchers whos4 work might be of interest tti the Clearinghouse, please give 
name(s) and addrcssCes) below: \i • - 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



1 



Organization and address 




Ciiy 



Zip Code 



State 



Phone { ) 



i7r 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJE 



lECT 



TITLE: 



\ 



PURPOSE: 



'""^ ^^^^T 7 1 

SUBJECTS (Sample): (Please inckide number, age range* sex* dcscripiion of subjects*) 



METlfODS; (Please discuss research design: control groups* methods of data collection* research 
instruments, unique features of research* statistical treatment.) 



FlNrii^GS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 



I ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR(S): 



DEGREE: 



^O^fTION AND dl 



ORGANIZATION: 



COOPERATING GROUPS: (In the research itscll or in the research funding.) 



PUBI,ICAT10N REFI^I;NCES: (If no publication is planned, please indicate under what conditions 
data and results will t>e uh^ailable.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS ' 

Please report studies in progress or completed within the last year thaj: 

center on chtUren or their familie.^ \r\ such areas ^ child growtH and development, intelli- 
gence. persoDalityf education, social adjustment, family life, physical and emotional disorders 

concern service programs in the fields of child/'Jiealth, child welfare, or special education 

Please DO NOT report: 

animal studies 

studies already puhti^ed io irburt?^^ generally available in major libraries across ^hc country 
d^mopstration prujevts, unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 



regularly cotfected material such as annual reports, work preparatory Jto writing handbooks; 




, directories 

research hased on secondar y \ourccs 




r 



ERIC 




Originally established in 19I2> the Children*;; Bureau has eonsistently been eoneerned 
with all matters pertaining to the welfare of ebildren and ehild life. In 1948. the 
Clenringhouso for Researeh in CMId Life was established within the B ureau j pedlfeally 
to eolleet and disseminate information about eurrenl researeh relating to ehildren. In 
July I970> the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Edueation> part of t^^nalioml 
Educational Resources Information Center networks assumed the production of Research 
Relating to Children, a publieatiojuefKthe Bureau's Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life. The aims of tfiis publication aror consistent with the information analysis goals of 
the ERiC system. Research Relating to Children will provide information on current 
research relating lo children and th^ir families to educators, rcjscarchcrs and others 
in'thc area of,ehild life who find the need for sueh a scrviee. * 
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Resear<;h Relating to Children 

ERIC/ECE 
805 West'^PennsYlvania Avenue 
Urbana> HMlDfe ^fSOf 



The foJlpwing invcsijgaiors are doing research concerning children or services for children. Send 
report firms ^ o.btSin information. 



Name 



Address. 



Name 



Zip Code . 



Addres*; 



Name 



Zi 



:V Code 



Address 



Signed 



Zip Code. 



\ 

Zip Code 



Y> V.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTrNG OFFrCE: lOTS -752.031/5 10 
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PUBUCATtONS 



Bibliography on the Batteted Chlld^ revised July 1969. Copies free from the Childreit't BuiMu, 
OlTice orChHd Development, U.S. Department oC Health? Education -and Welfare^. P.O. Box 
Washington, Die. 'x.;^ / 

Besearcb Jtelatir^ tQ Emotionally Disturbed Children, 1968. A listing of fttudief reported to the 
Oeariitghouac between 1956 and 1967, including publication referefices. Single coplci iree from the 
Childrerfs Bureau; aha available directly from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D*C 
204d2t for Sl.OO, Do not send money to the Chitdten*s Bureau. x 

Reseatck Relating to Mentally Retarded Children^ 1966 (reprinted i966). A lilting of Itodiei reported 
to the Oeariitfbquse between 1948 and 196$* induding puUicattM'fiefeceiicei* Single copifA fm. from 
the CbUdren^s Bureau; alto available directly ttom the Govermnetil^ Prioting Oflioe for 65 centi* Do 



not tend money to the Children*! Bureau. 



Rese<irck Relating to Children,* Am i^ifetMxy of ibitractt ofinqKriiigoc.tec^^ puHlibed 
about evcxy sU montbs. Stogie copib of the f<A\mix^ ismm m availaNe wilttmt chacife fifom ^ ERIC 
Clcafinghouve on Evly Childhood l^rtct^i^tlbS West Peaniylwia Amiufr, IMwa, S0n61s 61801. 

Bulletin 17 (Februtr:/ 1963-^^F^sbruary 19^) 
Bulletin 18 <Mai;ch-*December 1964) 
Bulletin 19 (January^-Sepfember 1965) 
Bulletin 20 (October 1965— May 196») 
Bulletin 21 (June 1966— April 1967>-$1^ 
Bulletin 22 (May-^^ecember 1967)^41.00 
Bulletin (Tanuaiy-^ugutt 1968)-41*75 
Bulletin 2^ (Aprir— December 1969)— $1.25 



S 



\ 



Copies of the following issues are available for purehase directly ftom tbd Crovemm^nt fxinting Oflico^ at 
the prices Indicated: . \ \ 



Bulletin 26 (January— Mty 1970)-4l .25 
• Bulletin 27 Qme 1970— Februwy 1971)-*1.50 
BuUetin 28 (March 1971~August 1970^1.50 . * , 

Bulletin 29 (Seplcfflbcf I97l-^etnu«ry 1972)— $1.S0 . 

Bullet)ir|30 (Match 1972— August 1972)— $1.75 if jKirchuisd at G.P.O. •bookstoie, $2.00 if 
mMled i ' 

All issues not listed above a» OUT OF PRINT but are available in many libr«rie». v , x 

, *An investigator rectivts a free copy of the issue o( Research Relating to Children in wWch his study appcats. 
A. free coip^ of each issue is av^lable to libraries and- research centtts. 
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